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VoL. CLXXI. 


EVENING ON THE VELD. 


WE leave the broken high- 
way, channelled by rains and 
rutted by ox-waggons, and 
plunge into the leafy coolness 
of a great wood. Great in 
circumference only, for the blue 
gums and pines and mimosa- 
bushes are scarcely six years 
old, though the feathery leafage 
and the frequency of planting 
make a thicket of the young 
trees. The rides are broad and 
grassy as an English holt, dip- 
ping into hollows, climbing 
steep ridges, and showing at 
intervals little side-alleys, end- 
ing in green hills, with the 
accompaniment everywhere of 
the spicy smell of gums and 
the deep rooty fragrance of 
pines. Sometimes all alien 
woodland ceases, and we ride 
through aisles of fine trees, 
Which have nothing save height 
to distinguish them from Ran- 
noch or Rothiemurchus. <A 
deer looks shyly out, which 
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might be a roebuck ; the cooing 
of doves, the tap of a wood- 
pecker, even the hawk above 
in the blue heavens, have noth- 
ing strange. Only an occa- 
sional widow -bird with its 
ridiculous flight, an ant-heap 
to stumble over, and a clump 
of scarlet veld-flowers are there 
to mark the distinction. Here 
we have the sign visible of 
man’s conquest over the soil, 
and of the real adaptability 
of the land. With care and 
money great tracts of the high- 
veld might change their char- 
acter. An English country- 
house, with deer-park and 
coverts and fish-ponds, could 
be created here and in many 
kindred places, where the 
owner might forget his con- 
tinent. And in time this will 
happen. As the rich man pushes 
farther out from the city for 
his home, he will remake the 
most complaisant of countries 
2P 
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to suit his taste, and, save for 
climate and a certain ineradic- 
able flora and fauna, patches 
of Surrey and Perthshire will 
appear on this kindly soil. 
With the end of the wood 
we come out upon the veld. 
What is this mysterious thing, 
this veld, so full of memories 
for the English race, so omni- 
present, so baffling? Like the 
words “prairie,” “moor,” and 
“down,” it is easy to make 
a rough mental picture of. 
It will doubtless become in 
time, when South Africa gets 
herself a literature, a conven- 
tional counter in description. 
To-day every London shopboy 
knows what this wilderness of 
coarse green or brown grasses 
is like; he can picture the dry 
streams, the jagged kopjes, the 
glare of summer and the bitter 
winter cold. It has entered 
into patriotic jingles, and has 
given a mise-en-scéne to crude 
melodrama. And yet no natural 
feature was ever so hard to 
fully realise. One cannot think 
of a monotonous vastness, like 
the prairie, for it is every- 
where broken up and varied. 
It is too great for an easy 
appreciation, as of an English 
landscape, too subtle and diverse 
for rhetorical generalities —a 
thing essentially mysterious and 
individual. In consequence it 
has a charm which the common 
efforts of mother-earth after 
grandiloquence can never pos- 
Sess. There is something 
homely and kindly and sooth- 
ing in it, something essentially 
humane and fitted to the needs 
of human life. Climb to the 
top of the nearest ridge, and 
after a broad green valley there 
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will be another ridge just the 
same: cross the mountains fifty 
miles off, and the country will 
repeat itself as before. But 
this sameness in outline is 
combined with an _ infinite 
variety in detail, so that we 
readily take back our first 
complaint of monotony, and 
wonder at the intricate novelty 
of each vista. 

Here the veld is simply the 
broad green side of a hill, with 
blue points of mountain peeping 
over the crest, and a ragged 
brown road scarred across it. 
The road is as hard as adamant, 
a stiff red clay baked by the 
sun into porphyry, with fissures 
yawning here and there, so deep 
that often it is hard to see the 
gravel at the bottom. <A cheer- 
ful country to drive in on a 
dark night in a light English 
cart, but less deadly to the lum- 
bering waggons of the farmer. 
We choose the grass to ride on, 
which grows in coarse clumps 
with bare soil between. Here, 
too, are traps for the loose rider. 
A conical ant-heap with odd 
perforations, an ant-bear hole 
three feet down, or, most in- 
sidious of all, a meerkat’s hole 
hidden behind a tuft of herbage. 
A good pony can gallop and 
yet steer, provided the rider 
trusts it; but the best will 
make mistakes, and on occasion 
roll over like a rabbit. Most 
men begin with a dreary ap 
prenticeship to spills; but 1 
is curious how few are hurt, 
despite the hardness of the 
ground. One soon learns the 
art of falling clear and falling 
softly. 

The four o'clock December 
sun blazes down on us, raisiDg 
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hot odours from the grass. A 
grey African hare starts from 
its form, a meerkat slips away 
indignantly, a widow-bird, coy 
and ridiculous like a flirtatious 
widow, flops on ahead. The 
sleepy, long-horned Africander 
cattle raise listless eyes as we 
pass, and a few gaudy butter- 
flies waver athwart us. Other- 
wise there is no sound or sight 
of life. Flowers of rich colours 
—chrysanthemums, gentians, 
geraniums—most of them vari- 
ants of familiar European 
species, grow in clumps so 
lowly that one can only observe 
them by looking directly from 
above. It is this which makes 
the veld so colourless to a 
stranger. There are no gowans 
or buttercups or heather, to 
blazon it like a spring meadow 
or an August moorland. Five 
yards off, and nothing is visible 
but the green stalks of grass or 
a red boulder. 

At the summit of the ridge 
there is a breeze and a far pros- 
pect. The road still runs on 
up hill and down dale, through 
the distant mountains, and on 
to the great pastoral uplands of 
Rustenburg and the far north- 
west. On either side the same 
waving grass, now grey and 
now green as the wind breathes 
over it. Below is a glen with 
a gleam of water, and some 
yards of tender lawn on either 
bank. Farmhouses line the 
sides, each with its dam, its 
few acres of untidy crop land, 
and its bower of trees. Beyond 
rise line upon line of green 
ridges, with a glimpse of woods 
and dwellings set far apart, till 
In the far distance the bold 
spurs of the Magaliesberg stand 
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out against the sky. A thin 
trail of smoke from some veld- 
fire hangs between us and the 
mountains, tempering the in- 
tense clearness of an African 
prospect. There is something 
extraordinarily delicate and 
remote about the vista; it might 
be a mirage, did not the map 
bear witness to its reality. It 
is not unlike a child’s conception 
of the landscape of Bunyan, a 
road running straight through 
a mystical green country, with 
the hilltops of the Delectable 
Mountains to cheer the pilgrim. 
And indeed the land is instinct 
with romance. The names of 
the gorges which break the 
mountain line—Olifants’ Port, 
Crocodile Port, Commando Nek 
—speak of war and adventure 
and the far tropics beyond these 
pastoral valleys. The little 
farms are all “Rests” and 
“Fountains,” the true nomencla- 
ture of a far-wandering, home- 
loving people. The slender 
rivulet below us is one of the 
topmost branches of the great 
Limpopo, rising in a marsh in 
the wood behind us, forcing its 
way through the hills and the 
bush-veld to the north, and 
travelling thence through 
jungles and fever-swamps to 
the Portuguese sea-coast. The 
road is one of the old highways 
of exploration; it is not fifty 
years since a white man first 
saw the place. And yet it is 
as pastoral as Yarrow or 
Exmoor; it has the green sim- 
plicity of sheep-walks and the 
homeliness of a _ long-settled 
rustic land. In the afternoon 
peace there is no hint of the 
foreign or the garish; it is as 
remote as Holland itself from 
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the unwholesome splendours of 
the East and South. 

No landscape is so masterful 
as the veld. Broken up into 
valleys, reclaimed in parts by 
man, showing fifty varieties of 
scene, it yet preserves one essen- 
tial character. For, homely as 
it is, it is likewise untameable. 
There are no fierce encroach- 
ments about it. A deserted 
garden does not return to the 
veld for many years, if ever. It 
is not, like the jungle, the nat- 
ural enemy of man, waiting for 
a chance to enter and obliterate 
his handiwork, and repelled only 
by sleepless watching. Rather 
it is the quiet spectator of hu- 
man efforts, ready to meet them 
half-way, and yet from its vast- 
ness always the dominant fea- 
ture in any landscape. Its 


normal air is sad, grey, and 
Quakerish, never flamboyant 
under the brightest sun, and 


yet both strenuous and restful. 
The few red monstrosities man 
has built on its edge serve only 
to set off this essential dignity. 
For one thing, it is not created 
according to the scale of man. 
It will give him a home, but he 
will never alter its aspect. Let 
him plough and reap it for a 
thousand years, and he may 
beautify and fructify but never 
changeit. The face of England 
has altered materially in two 
centuries, because England is 
on a human scale,—a parterre 
land, without intrinsic wildness. 
But cultivation on the veld 
will always be superimposed : 
it will remain, like Egypt, 
ageless and immutable — one 
of the primeval types of the 
created world. 

But, though dominant, it is 
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also adaptable. It can, for the 
moment, assume against its 
unchangeable background a 
chameleon-like variety. Sky 
and weather combine to make 
it imitative at times. Now, 
under a pale Italian sky, it is 
the Campagna — hot, airless, 
profoundly melancholy. Again, 
when the mist drives over it, 
and wet scarps of hill stand out 
among clouds, it is Dartmoor 
or Liddesdale; or on a radiant 
evening, when the mountains 
are one bank of hazy purple, it 
has borrowed from Skye and 
the far West Highlands. On 
a clear steely morning it has 
the air of its namesake, the 
Norwegian fjelds,—in one way 
the closest of its parallels. But 
each phase passes, the tantalis- 
ing memory goes, and we are 
back again upon the aboriginal 
veld, so individual that we won- 
der whence arose the illusion. 
A modern is badly trained 
for appreciating certain kinds 
of scenery. Generations of 
poets and essayists have s0 
stamped the “ pathetic fallacy” 
upon his soul that wherever he 
goes, unless in the presence of 
a Niagara or a Mount Everest, 
he runs wild, looking for 4 
human interest or a historical 
memory. This is well enough 
in the old settled lands, but 
on the veld it is curiously 
inept. The man who, in Emer- 
son’s phrase, seeks “to impress 
his English whim upon the 
immutable past,” will find little 
reward for his gymnastics. Not 
that there is no history of 4 
kind—of Bantu wars, and great 
tribal immigrations, of wander- 
ing gold-seekers and Portugues 
adventurers, of the voortrekker 
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and the heroic battles in the 
wilds. But the veld is so 
little subject to human life that 
had Thermopyle been fought 
in yonder nek, or had Saint 
Francis wandered on this hill- 
side, it would have mastered 
and obliterated the memories. 
It has its history; but it is 
the history of cosmic forces, 
of the cycle of seasons, of 
storms and suns and floods, 
the joys and sorrows of the 
natural world. 


“Lo, for there among the flowers and 
grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds 
and passes ; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death.” 


Men dreamed of it and its 
wealth long ago in Portugal 
and Holland. They have quar- 
relled about it in London and 
Cape Town, fought for it, par- 
celled it out in maps, bought 
it and sold it. It has been 
subject for long to the lusts 
and hopes of man. It has been 
larded with epithets ; town-bred 
folk have made theories about 
it; armies have rumbled across 
it; the flood of high politics 
has swept it,— 


“That torrent of unquiet dream 
That mortals truth and reason deem.” 


But the veld has no memory of 
It. Men go and come, king- 
doms fall and rise, but it re- 
mains austere, secluded, im- 
penetrable, “the still unravished 
bride of quietness.” 

As one lives with it the 
thought arises, May not some 
future civilisation grow up here 
m keeping with the grave 
country? The basis of every 
civilisation is wealth — wealth 
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to provide the background of 
leisure, which in turn is the 
basis of culture in a commer- 
cial world. Our colonial settle- 
ments have hitherto been for- 
tuitous. They have fought a 
hard fight for a livelihood, and 
in the process missed the finer 
formative influences of the land. 
When, then, civilisation came it 
was naturally a borrowed one 
—English with an accent. But 
here, as in the old Greek col- 
onies, we begin de novo, and 
at a certain high plane of life. 
The Dutch, our forerunners, 
acquired the stamp of the 
soil, but they lived on the 
barest scale of existence, and 
were without the aptitude or 
the wealth to go further. Our 
situation is different. We start 
rich, and with a prospect of 
growing richer. On one side 
are the mining centres—cos- 
mopolitan, money-making, liv- 
ing at a strained pitch; on 
the other this silent country. 
The time will come when the 
rich man will leave the towns, 
and, as most of them are 
educated and all are able 
men, he will create for himself 
a leisured country life. His 
sons in turn will grow up with 
something autochthonous in 
their nature. For those who 
are truly South Africans at 
heart, and do not hurry to 
Europe to spend their wealth, 
there is a future, we believe, 
of another kind than they 
contemplate. All great insti- 
tutions are rooted and grounded 
in the soil. There is an art, a 
literature, a school of thought 
implicit here for the under- 
standing heart,—no tarnished 
European importation, but the 
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natural, spontaneous fruit of 
the land. 

As we descend into the glen 
the going underfoot grows 
softer, the flinty red clay 
changes to sand, and soon to 
an irregular kind of turf. At 
last we are on the stream- 
bank, and the waving grasses 
have gone. Instead there is 
the true meadow growth, 
reeds and water- plants and a 
species of gorgeous scarlet 
buck-bean, little runnels from 
the farm-dams creep among 
the rushes, and soon our 
horses’ feet are squelching 
through a veritable bog. Here 
are the sights and sounds of 
a Hampshire water - meadow. 
Swallows skim over the pools; 
dragon - flies and bees brush 
past; one almost expects to 
see a great trout raise a sleepy 
head from yonder shining 
reach. But there are no trout, 
alas! none, I fear, nearer than 
Natal; only a small greenish 
barbel who is a giant at four 
to the pound. The angler will 
get small satisfaction here, 
though on the Mooi river, 
above Potchefstroom, I have 
heard stories of a  golden- 
scaled monster who will rise 
to a sea-trout fly. As we jump 
the little mill-lades, a perfect 
host of frogs are leaping in 
the grass, and small bright- 
eyed lizards slip off the stones 
at our approach. But, though 
the glen is quick with life, 
there is no sound: a deep 
Sabbatical calm broods over 
all things. The cry of a Kaffir 
driver from the highroad we 
have left breaks with an almost 
startling violence on the quiet. 
The tall reeds hush the strexm’s 
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flow, the birds seem songless, 
even the hum of insects is 
curiously dim. There is nothing 
for the ear, but much for the 
eye and more for the nostril. 
Our ride has been through a 
treasure-house of sweet scents, 
First the pines and gum-trees; 
then the drowsy sweetness of 
the sunburnt veld; and now 
the more delicate flavour of 
rich soil and water and the 
sun - distilled essences of a 
thousand herbs. What the 
old Greek wrote of Arabia 
the Blessed might fitly be 
written here, “ From this coun- 
try there is a smell wondrous 
sweet.” 

Lower down the glen nar- 
rows. The stream would be a 
torrent if there were more 
water; but the cascades are a 
mere trickle, and only the deep 
green rock-pools, the banks of 
shingle, and the worn foot of 
the cliff, show what this thread 
can grow to in the rains. A 
light wild brushwood begins, 
and creeps down to the very 
edge of the stream. Twenty 
years ago lions roamed in this 
scrub; now we see nothing but 
two poaching pariah dogs. We 
pass many little one-storeyed 
farms, each with a flower- 
garden run to seed, and some 
acres of tangled crops. All 
are deserted. War has been 
here with its heavy hand, and a 
broken stoep, empty windows, 
and a tumbled-in roof are the 
marks of its passage. The 
owners may be anywhere—still 
on commando with Delarey, 
Bermuda or Ceylon, in Europe, 
in camp of refuge, on parole i 
the towns. Great sunflowers, 
a foot in diameter, sprawl over 
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the railings, dahlias and mari- 
golds nod in the evening sun- 
shine, and broken fruit - trees 
lean over the walks. Suddenly 
from the yard a huge aasvogel 
flaps out—the bird not of war 
but of unclean pillage. There 
is nothing royal in the creature, 
only obscene ferocity and a 
furtive greed. But its presence, 
as it rises high into the air, 
joined with the fallen rooftrees, 
effectively drives out Arcady 
from the scene. We feel we 
are in a Shattered country. 
This quiet glen, which in peace 
might be a watered garden, 
becomes suddenly a _ desert. 
The veld is silent, but such 
secret nooks will blab their tale 
shamelessly to the passer-by. 
The stream bends northward 
in a more open valley, and as 
we climb the ridge we catch 
sight of the country beyond and 
the same august lines of moun- 
tain. But now there is a new 
feature in the landscape. Bushes 
are dotted over the far slope, 
and on the brow cluster to- 
gether into something like a 
coppice. That is a patch of 
bush-veld, as rare on our high- 
veld as are fragments of the old 
Ettrick forest in Tweeddale. 
Two hundred miles north is the 
real bush-veld, full of game and 
fevers, the barrier between the 
tropical Limpopo and_ these 
grassy uplands. Seen in the 
splendour of evening there is 
@ curious savagery about that 
little patch, which is neither 
veld nor woodland, but some- 
thing dwarfish and uncanny. 
That is Africa, the Africa of 
trevellers ; but thus far we have 
ridden through a countryside so 
homely and familiar that we 


are not prepared for a foreign 
intrusion, which leads us to our 
hope of a new civilisation. If 
it ever comes, what an outlook 
it will have into the wilds! In 
England we look to the sea, in 
France across a frontier, even 
in Russia there is a mountain 
barrier between East and West. 
But here civilisation will march 
sharply with barbarism, like a 
castle of the Pale, looking over 
a river to a land of mists and 
outlaws, A man would have but 
to walk northward, out of the 
cities and clubs and the whole 
world of books and talk, to 
reach the country of the oldest 
earth-dwellers, the untameable 
heart of the continent. It is 
much for a civilisation to have 
its background—the Egyptian 
against the Ethiopian, Greek 
against Thracian, Rome against 
Gaul. It is also much for a 
race to have an outlook, a far 
horizon to which its fancy can 
turn. Even so strong men are 
knit and art is preserved from 
domesticity. 

We turn homeward over the 
long shoulders of hill, keep- 
ing to the track in the failing 
light. If the place is sober by 
day, it is transformed in the 
evening. For an hour the land 
sinks out of account, and the 
sky is the sole feature. No 
words can tell the tale of a 
veld sunset. Not the sun 
dipping behind the peaks of 
Jura, or flaming in the mouth 
of a Norwegian fiord, or sink- 
ing, a great ball of fire, in mid- 
Atlantic, has the amazing 
pageantry of these upland 
evenings. A flood of crimson 
descends on the world, rolling 
in tides from the flagrant west, 
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and kindling bush and scaur 
and hill-top, till the land glows 
and pulsates in a riot of colour. 
And then slowly the splendour 
ebbs, lingering only to the west 
in a shoreless, magical sea. A 
delicate pearl-grey overspreads 
the sky, and the onlooker thinks 
that the spectacle is ended. It 
has but begun; for there 
succeed flushes of ineffable 
colour,—purple, rose-pink, tints 
of no mortal name, — each 
melting imperceptibly into the 
other, and revealing again the 
twilight world which the earlier 
pageant had obscured. Every 
feature in the landscape stands 
out with a tender, amethystine 
clearness. The mountain-ridge 
is cut like a jewel against the 
sky; the track is a ribbon of 
pure beaten gold. And then 
the light fades, the air becomes 
a soft mulberry haze, the first 
star pricks out in the blue, and 
night is come. 

Here is a virgin soil for art, 
if the art arises. In our modern 
history there is no true poetry 
of vastness and solitude. What 
there is is temperamental and 
introspective, not the simple 
interpretation of a natural fact. 
In the old world, indeed, there 
is no room for it; a tortured, 
crowded land may produce the 
aptitude, but it cannot give the 
experience. And the new lands 
have had no chance to realise 
their freshness: when their 
need for literature arose, they 
have taken it second - hand. 
The Australian poet sings of 
the bush in the rococo accents 
of Fleet Street, and when he is 
natural he can tell of simple 
human emotions, but not of the 
wilds, For the chance of the 
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seeing eye has gone. He is not 
civilised but de-civilised, having 
borrowed the raiment of his 
elder brother. But, if South 
African conditions be as men 
believe, here we have a different 
prospect. The man who takes 
this country as his own will take 
it at another level than the 
pioneer. The veld will be to 
him more than a_ hunting- 
ground, and the seasons may 
be viewed from another than a 
commercial standpoint. If the 
art arises, it will be an austere 
art—with none of the fatuities 
of the picturesque, bare of false 
romance and preciosities, but 
essentially large, simple, and 
true. It will be the chronicle of 
the veld, the song of the cycle 
of Nature, the epic of life and 
death, and “the unimaginable 
touch of time.” Who can say 
that from this land some dew of 
freshness may not descend upon 
a jaded literature, and the 
world be the richer by a new 
Wordsworth, a more humane 
Thoreau, or a manlier Sén- 
ancour ? 

Once more we are in the 
wood, now a _ ghostly place 
with dark aisles and the wind- 
less hush of evening in the 
branches. The flying ants are 
coming out of the ground for 
their short life of a night. The 
place is alive with wings, moths 
and strange insects, that go 
white and glimmering in the 
dusk. The clear darkness that 
precedes moonrise is over 
the earth, so that everything 
stands out clear in a kind of 
dark-green monochrome. Some- 
thing of an antique dignity, like 
an evening of Claude Lorraine, 
is stealing into the landscape. 
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Once more the veld is putting 
on an alien dress, till in this 
fairyland weather we forget our 
continent again. And yet who 
shall limit Africa to one as- 
pect? Our whole ride has 
been a kaleidoscope of its many 
phases. Hot and sunburnt, dry 
grasses and little streams, the 
red rock and the fantastic sun- 
set. And on the other side the 
quiet green valleys, the sooth- 
ing vista of blue hills, the cool 
woods, the water-meadows, and 
the twilight. It is a land of 
contrasts— glimpses of desert 
and barbarism, memories of war, 
relics of old turmoil, and yet 
essentially a homeland. As the 
phrase goes, it is a “ white man’s 
country”; by which I under- 
stand a country not only cap- 
able of sustaining life, but fit 
for the amenities of life and the 
nursery of a nation. Whether 
it will rise to a nation or sink 
to a territory rests only with its 
people. But it is well to re- 
cognise its possibilities, to be in 
love with the place, for only 
then may we have the hope 
which can front and triumph 
over the many obstacles. 


The first darkness is passing, 
a faint golden light creeps up 
the sky, and suddenly over a 
crest comes the African moon, 
bathing the warm earth in its 
cold pure radiance. This moon, 
at any rate, is the peculiar pos- 
session of the land. At home 
it is a disc, a ball of light; but 
here it is a glowing world rid- 
ing in the heavens, a veritable 
kingdom of fire. No virgin 
huntress could personify it, but 
rather some mighty warrior- 
god, driving his chariot among 
trampled stars. It lights us 
out of the wood, and on to the 
highroad, and then among the 
sunflowers and oleanders of the 
garden. The night air is cool 
and bracing, but soft as sum- 
mer; and as we dismount our 
thoughts turn homeward, and 
we have a sudden regret. For 
in this month and in this hour 
in that other country we should 
be faring very differently. No 
dallying with zephyrs and sun- 
sets; but the coming in, cold 
and weary, from the snowy 
hill, and telling over the peat- 
fire the unforgettable romance 
of winter sport. 
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CAVENDISH came home from sea with his sails of the damask 
green, 

All his mariners clothed in silk and splendour of woven sheen: 

England thrilled like a harp to his deeds, and young blood leaped 
afire 

For the Southern Seas and the Spanish Main and the fame of 
the fierce Desire, 


Drake went down to Darien, and a mighty hope had he: 

“Give me, O God, in an English ship to sail yon secret sea!” 

Fate and the elements leagued his foes, he swerved not from his 
quest, 

Till he could pasture the Golden Hinde on the treasure of all the 
West. 


Those were the days, the living days, my masters, an you will! 

Of voyaging, of adventuring, might each man have his fill ; 

With Cumberland in the Red Dragon the vaunting Dons to 
smite, 

Or round the world with Dampier in the Bachelor’s Delight. 


Some in the valiant Gabriel, where, under the Polar star, 
Frobisher skirted frozen shores and perilous lands afar : 

Some at the sack of Cadiz saw the Warspite’s culverins play, 
When Raleigh fought the tall San Philip all St Barnaby’s Day. 


The Sunshine, and the Moonshine, shall their light of renown 
grow pale, 

Wherewith John Davis dauntless first did Arctic waters sail? 

Or shall the Tiger’s orient fragrance fail as the wind-spun foam, 

First of all East-Indiamen that carried her spices home? 


Blake he prowled by the Kentish Knock, to ambush De Ruyter 
there, 

Boasting himself of his huge three-decker, wonderful past com- 
pare: 

Black and gold as a wasp she spread her gorgeous wings to the 
breeze,— 

The Dutchmen fled from the “Yellow Devil,” the Sovraigne of 
the Seas. 
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Anson with a rotten ship and a scurvy-smitten crew 

Lumbered on through the wallowing waves, with a priceless prize 
in view : 

Riddled with shot she seized her prey, she fought with her decks 
aflame,— 

Like a trumpet-note it cleaves the ages, the proud Centurion’s 
name. 


Broke in wait on his dingy Shannon, ready and ripe for the fray, 

Watched the confident Chesapeake swagger through Boston Bay ; 

The boarders on the broadside’s heels, he grappled her close and 
tight, 

The Union-Jack ran up to finish the fifteen minutes’ fight. 


Famous ships, forgotten ships, that once were in all men’s speech, 

Their sails to the moth, their nails to the rust, their timbers rent 
each from each, 

Splintered in sand, mouldered in ooze, broken and burned they 
be, 

That bore our fathers from strength to strength, and our flag 
from sea to sea. 


See, like a forest of masts unmoving, black on the sunset glow, 
Phantom outlines of hero-vessels loom from the long ago; 
None to lay their deeds to his heart, they crowd in oblivion cold, 


None to follow their stormy path, while the careless world grows 
old. 


Who shall number them? who may honour them? All in a 
thunderous haze, 

Their tattered topsails glimmer out from battles of bygone days ; 

The Swiftsure vies with the Arethusa, praise undying to share, 

And the Speedy claims like noble place with the Fighting 
Téméraire. 


Yet two shall stand the flagships of that gallant immortal fleet, 
One lordliest in her triumph, one most glorious in defeat ; 

Bare your heads to their names, so long as Englishmen you be,— 
For one of them is the little Revenge, and one is the Victory. 


May BYRON. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


THE Buddhist Lent had just 
begun, for it was the month of 
Waso (July), which is in the 
rainy season, and the days were 
dull and wet and the nights 
dark and starless. In the 
south-eastern quarter of the 
city of Mandalay a large 
monastery stood within its own 
even and well-swept grounds, 
surrounded by numerous trees 
and completely hidden by their 
dense foliage. Were it not for 
the little bells from the spire 
of the monastery tinkling in 
the monsoon wind, no one ap- 
proaching that spot would have 
dreamed that he was so near 
holy ground. 

This was the monastery built 
and supported by the Queen of 
Burma, and its abbot was the 
queen’s own sadaw or bishop. 
Within its walls was a large 
gathering of monks who had 
obtained permission from the 
abbot-bishop to reside there 
during the rains. There were 
Manipuris with semi - Indian 
faces; Sinhalese who spoke 
besides their own no other 
language but Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; 
light brown, oval-faced Muns 
from the south; high-cheeked, 
round - faced Burmans from 
Upper Burma; and _ light- 
skinned, flat-faced Shans from 
the eastern borders. The in- 
mates of that monastery, in- 
cluding the laymen, numbered 
about a thousand. Of course 


not all the monks there had 
taken their vows solely to at- 
tain Neibban (Nirvana). Some 
were there in order to try and 
free themselves from Thanthaya 
or the endless wheel of exist- 
ences ; some to equip themselves 
with knowledge which they 
might utilise in the world; 
others, again, had taken the 
robe in order to ease the pinch 
of hunger; and yet again men 
of quite another class who were 
there to escape the clutches of 
the law. 

An hour or so before noon 
the monks took their places in 
the refectory and sat down to 
their meal, which was served 
on low oblong tables, around 
which about half-a-dozen could 
sit cross - legged on the fine 
Danubyu mats. In the centre 
of each table was a circular 
wooden tray which held bowls 
containing varieties of curry, 
tender bamboo shoots, green 
leaves, and the indispensable 
nga-pi, or fish-paste, so dear to 
the Burmese palate. Around 
this tray were the plates of the 
monks filled with rice, and close 
by on the floor a large china 
bowl of water on which a small 
lacquer cup floated. 

Before the monks ate, 4 
kyoung-tha or lay-lad, holding 
the two opposite edges of each 
table, said respectfully, “ Aap- 
piam Bhante,” a Pali formula 
which means, “I make the 
offering, my lords.” The monks, 
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like the laity, ate with their 
hands, and the more aristocratic 
of them did so with the tips of 
their fingers, taking very small 
fingerfuls. When the meal was 
over the water had to be offered 
to each monk. He washed his 
hands, took a long draught, and 
rinsed his mouth into a spittoon. 
In any ordinary monastery the 
coat of some kyoung-tha would 
then serve to wipe the monk’s 
hands, but in the case of this 
one supported by the Queen of 
Burma serviettes were supplied 
at each table. The trays and 
plates being now removed, 
pickled tea-leaves, Chinese tea, 
salt-fish, cheroots, and betel- 
leaves and nuts were served. 
The monks nibbled at the salt- 
fish to excite their thirst, which 
they quenched with sips of very 
hot Chinese tea. After that 
they chewed betel-leaves and 
nuts and smoked. 

The withdrawal of the abbot 
and the senior monks was a 
sign for the kyoung-thas to en- 
joy their meals, and the decor- 
ous silence which reigned was 
rudely broken by the shouts 
of the boys as they fought for 
their rice-and-curry. 

The monks were now at 
liberty for the afternoon to 
follow their own inclinations. 
Some retired to their siesta, 
and others chatted ; the serious- 
minded talked metaphysics and 
kindred subjects, and the friv- 
olous discussed the merits of 
their favourite prima-donnas. 

At one of these little tables 
four monks were seated. 
Chance had thrown them 
together, for they were 
Strangers to one another on 
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the first day of Lent, and their 
reserve of that day had long 
been broken down and replaced 
by familiarity. They were 
always together at meals or 
at other times, and_ they 
seemed to hold aloof from 
the rest, who ineffectually tried 
to gain their confidence. Their 
failure to make friends with 
the four angered the other 
monks, who in their disap- 
pointment spoke of them as 
four madmen who dabbled in 
the occult arts and who would 
eventually be destroyed by 
jealous waizzas ever eager to 
prevent the swelling of their 
ranks, A waizza is a man 
who has discovered the phil- 
osopher’s stone and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals. 
Waizzas fly in the air, dive 
through the earth, and are 
only visible at their own pleas- 
ure. They possess creative 
powers, and can benefit, punish, 
or destroy whom they choose. 
The disappointed monks and 
novices predicted all kinds of 
evil for the quartette. Were 
they not accumulating sin 
upon sin? Did not the Lord 
Buddha prohibit such practices 
as magic? And were they 
not, after all, spiritually 
superior to those four monks? 
Even if their own sins -of 
omission were many, still their 
sum of ill deeds performed 
were nothing compared to the 
dark practices of the four. 
However, their remarks passed 
unheeded by the four monks, 
who continued to keep to 
themselves and to treat their 
brethren with silent contempt. 

One day as they were sipping 
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their tea after the forenoon meal 
U Gandama, a good - looking 
monk of fine physique, said— 

“ Well, reverend sirs, I think 
we know each other long 
enough. We around this table, 
apart from the others, are men 
of superior knowledge. We 
must feel that of each other, 
for even the most thoughtless 
of the novices credit us with 
beingembryo waizzas. Whatsay 
you to our exchanging know- 
ledge? So far we have made 
no confessions to one another 
of the extent of our powers, but 
have merely related what we 
have seen others do. I think 
my suggestion, if carried out, 
will be profitable to all of us 
both in this and in future exist- 
ences. It will be profitable in 
this existence, because we may 
turn our knowledge to account 
if we re-enter the world, and in 
future existences the merit of 
having diffused knowledge will 
help us.” 

“U Gandama, your words 
are valuable,” replied the 
others. “Do you begin, and 
we in turn will follow. Our 
robes will guarantee the truth 
of our assertions. Let us there- 
fore retire to the library, where 
we shall find nobody at this 
hour.” 

When they reached the lib- 
rary U Gandama drew a little 
packet from his waist-cloth and 
began: “Reverend sirs, this 
little packet of powder I ob- 
tained from a saya [doctor] in 
return for three years’ service. 
I am quite ignorant of the 
secret of its preparation. But 
this I do know, that by taking 


every morning for one month a 
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spoonful of honey in which a 
few grains of this powder are 
dissolved one is freed from the 
ninety-six diseases. One’s skin 
becomes lighter and one’s looks 
more prepossessing. Look at 
me! Iam the son of a farm- 
labourer. My skin was very 
dark and my features, well— 
no matukama [a term used by 
monks when speaking of women] 
would deign to look at me. 
Since I took this powder my 
skin has become fair and clear, 
my looks have improved, and 
my health is perfect. I feel 
neither hunger nor thirst, and 
I can dispense with food and 
drink. This powder is pa-da- 
bya, or ash of quicksilver. As 
it is, it possesses certain virtues, 
and if I am lucky enough to 
meet with one who knows 
how to ‘put life into it,’ I shall 
become a waizza. According 
to my saya, who is, I think, 
about six hundred years old, I 
may expect to live at least two 
hundred years. I may also say 
that I made several conquests 
before I donned this robe.” 

At the last remark the other 
monks smiled. They said the 
powder was most valuable, and 
called upon U Mayda, the next 
monk, to speak. U Mayda was 
a small and repulsive-looking 
man with a skin shrunken as 
if by extreme old age, though 
he was but twenty-five years 
old. Being a man of few words, 
he drew a dagger from his 
waist and held it in his right 
hand, so that a handkerchief 
which he held in his left, being 
blown by the wind against the 
dagger, was cut into two pieces. 
Then he stabbed himself, and 
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cut his limbs with all his might, 
but no blood came, and no scar 
was left. He asked U Gandama 
to take the heavy piece of wood 
which served to bar the window 
and to deal him a few heavy 
blows on his head. U Gandama 
did so, and with right goodwill, 
for he was greatly interested ; 
but he failed to make any 
impression on U Mayda’s head. 

“ Aung Mai!” (Oh, mother !) 
was all that the three could say 
as they stared in surprise. 

“Well, reverend sirs,” said U 
Mayda, “I have this sword-and- 
stick-proof charm, and also the 
secret of its preparation, which 
I will give to each of you. 
Once you have taken three 
doses you need fear no man; 
no, not even his Most Excellent 
Majesty, the ‘Lord of Great 
Glory’! himself. But ”—here 
he slowly shook his head—“ the 
man who takes this charm will 
always be another’s servant 
unless he dons the robe and 
follows in ‘the Master’s’ foot- 
steps.” 

“U Mayda,” exclaimed the 
others, “we have heard of 
heroes like Kyan-Yit-Tha and 
Dhamma zedi and Dhammabala, 
who were sword-proof, but have 
never seen one with our own 
eyes till now.” 

U Thadu was the next to 
speak, He lifted up his dugoke 
or robe, which covers the upper 
part of the body, and un- 
fastened his girdle. It was a 
piece of knitted cloth about a 
yard long and an inch and a 
half wide, with a ball about the 
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size of a walnut at one end 
round which to tie the other 
end. At first sight there was 
nothing peculiar about U 
Thadu’s girdle-ball; but he 
showed them that it was hollow 
and could be unscrewed. Out 
of it he took a piece of bright 
metal, which he held up be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand. 

“Reverend sirs,” he said, 
“this piece of metal is called 
that-tet-khat-htone, and is com- 
posed of the seven chief 
minerals. We monks cannot 
carry it on our persons with- 
out breaking that rule which 
says that the monk who carries 
this, sins, because it is dangerous 
to all reptiles. If any one is 
bitten by a snake he has but 
to apply this to the wound and 
the poison is extracted. If he 
suffers from hydrophobia, a 
small piece of this metal pow- 
dered with an aperient will cure 
him. In fact, every disease 
under the sun can be cured by 
it if mixed with the proper 
herbs. This I will share with 
you, and show you how to 
prepare it for yourselves. You 
will find it exceedingly useful 
if you re-enter the world and 
practise medicine.” 

“U Thadu,” replied the 
others, “your charm is indeed 
a treasure, for while as laymen 
we acquire money by curing 
diseases, our future existences 
will also be assured by the 
merit we shall acquire by re- 
lieving the sufferings of our 
fellow-beings.” 





1 The Lord of Great Glory. The Burmese address their king and speak of him 
as Hpone-Daw-Gyi-Hpaya, which means literally “ Lord of Great Glory.” 
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The monks now turned to 
the last of their number, a fair- 
skinned, flat-faced, and flat- 
nosed Shan from the hills. He 
was ugly to look at, but had an 
air of refinement and superi- 
ority, and one could not but 
notice the smallness of his 
hands and feet. He was the 
nephew of a tswa-bwa or prince, 
and had fied his native hills 
and donned the yellow robe to 
escape the wrath of his uncle. 
He took no Pali name when 
he was ordained, in which he 
departed from the custom of 
the Buddhists of Burma, but he 
was known simply as U Shan 
or the Reverend Shan. He 


removed the cheroot from his 
mouth, leaned back against the 
bars of the window with his 
hands clasped behind his head, 
and thus expressed himself :— 

“A powder that frees you 


from disease and _beautifies 
you; a composition of drugs 
that renders you proof against 
sharp-edged instruments; a 
compound that relieves you 
from all pains and diseases,— 
these are, indeed, objects of 
desire; but there is still some- 
thing wanting without which 
life, health, and prosperity are 
mere burdens. I mean, reverend 
sirs, a good piya-thaiddi [love- 
charm]. A waizza of course is 
the happiest and the most 
powerful person in the world, 
for he can transport himself 
in an instant wherever he 
chooses, even to Mount Myit- 
mho, the centre of this world 
and the blissful abodes of the 
superior nats [spirits]; he may 
reward his friends and punish 
his enemies; he may live as 
long as he chooses till he has 
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the highest and greatest of 
pleasures—to see and worship 
our future Lord Arimadeya, the 
Buddha that is to be, and the 
last that will appear on this 
world. He may, before that 
blessed event, spend his days in 
religious meditation or lie in 
the arms of the thu-young-ma, 
those fairy-like maidens who, 
as you know, are fruits shaped 
like human beings which hang 
on the thu young tree in the 
remote fastnesses of the Hima- 
layas, and which come to life 
through the power of waizzas, 
They have rupa [form] but not 
tsait [mind], and when they 
cease to exist, as they do after 
fifteen days of life, they have no 
future existence. They return 
to matter. To become a waizza 
is far more difficult than 
conquering a kingdom or an 
empire. U Gandama, however, 
stands a good chance, for he 
may live two hundred years, 
and if during that time he 
accumulates sufficient merit his 
expectations will be realised. 
But during the years that he 
waits with the hope of meeting 
a friendly waizza, life will be- 
come burdensome to him unless 
he possesses a good piya-thaiddi 
which will help to ward off all 
dangers and procure the fulfil- 
ment of his desires. He need 
fear no secret foe, for he will 
have none. He need not scorch 
his face over the molten lead to 
transmute it into the precious 
metal, for gold can be obtained 
for the mere asking, Maidens 
of high and low degree will give 
their hearts into his keeping 
even though he be decrepid, 
hideous, or diseased. Those 
who hate him will be sufficiently 
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punished by his ignoring them, 
for their hatred will be turned 
into love, and his every expres- 
sion of contempt or dislike will 
cut deep into their souls. What 
does the couplet say? ‘Tsait 
htoung yin ko kyay dai’ 
[‘when the mind cudgels the 
body, the body gives way ’]. 

“Reverend sirs, I have this 
piya thaiddi, which is not yet 
perfect, but of its ultimate 
success I have the strongest 
proofs. If you will help me 
to ensure its efficacy, I will 
willingly share it with you, but 
the mode of its preparation 
must remain a secret in order 
to preserve its power.” 

He went to his box and re- 
turned with a ball of bee’s-wax, 
which he requested his com- 
panions to melt in a saucer. 
When this was done a cabal- 
istic square was visible in the 
wax. It was not upon the 
surface, which remained quite 
smooth, but seemed to be in the 
very centre of the wax. 

“You see?” said U Shan. 
“Tt took me three years to 
bring that about, and it is the 
surest indication of its efficacy. 
Take any piece of that wax, 
melt it, and you will see the 
same cabalistic square propor- 
tionate in size to the melted 
surface. All that we have to 
do now is to mix it over a 
slow fire with other ingredients, 
which, if you desire, I will show 
you how to obtain from the 
grave of a newly buried virgin. 
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If you are not nervous, rever- 
end sirs, pray come with me.” 

“We will,” replied the others. 
“Why should we be afraid? 
Aung Mai! A man can die 
but once.” 

“ Well, the thirteenth of the 
waxing of Wa-goung [August] 
is propitious. For an hour be- 
fore midnight on that date the 
moon, Venus, and the asterism 
Athawoonnee, which govern 
love, will be on the meridian. 
The day is a Wednesday too, 
which is of course the most 
propitious day of that month. 
We shall require a tripod made 
of three figures—a lion, a 
dragon, and a galone [a mytho- 
logical bird which lives on 
Mount Myit-mho]—an earthen 
pot, a piece of thanat-kha' bark, 
a stone slab, a ladle of plum- 
wood, and some fuel of the same 
wood. When our charm is 
completed even the Thagya? 
himself will look with favour 
on us. If the merits acquired 
in our previous existences per- 
mit, we may each acquire a 
kingdom by the choice of the 
people. If not, we can at least 
become the four chief ministers 
of the Lord of Great Glory.” 

“As for me,” said U Gan- 
dama, “I shall be quite content 
with a princess for a wife and 
the keepership of the treasury.” 

“ Being sword-proof,” put in 
U Mayda, “I shall of course try 
for the post of War Minister.” 

Thus they talked of what 
they would do when the Shan’s 





' Thanat-kha, a kind of tree, the bark and root of which are used in making 
a fragrant paste for smearing the face and body, by rubbing the bark or root with 


water on a kyouk-pyin or stone slab. 


- Thagya. The Thagya is the Buddhist Jove. His weapon is the thunderbolt, 
and his home in Tawadaintha, or the abode of the good spirits, on the summit of 


Mount Myit-mho. 
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charm was completed and they 
had divided it among them. 

Soon after the four had left 
the library the first vesper-bell 
sounded, and the knots of gos- 
sipping monks broke up to 
assemble for evening prayers. 

The next few days and nights 
the four monks passed in prayer, 
fasting, and meditation, to ac- 
quire that merit which was 
essential to success, and thus 
prepared themselves for the 
appointed day. 

On the evening of the thir- 
teenth of the waxing of Wa- 
goung they retired to rest 
directly after vespers. Every- 
thing was in readiness, and 
they waited for the German 
clock on the central pillar of 
the dormitory to strike ten. 
Before the tenth stroke was 
sounded they were already out 


of the building and groping 
their way in the direction of 
the burial- ground, which was 


about two miles distant. The 
night was very dark, but U 
Shan knew the way. The 
others followed shuddering: 
they felt their flesh creep at 
the prospect before them, but 
they went on, for they were 
ashamed to own to their fears. 
U Shan was silent, for he was 
dispirited: the charm, after all, 
might notsucceed, and thelabour 
of many years prove fruitless. 
Turning to his companions, he 
urged them to quicken their 
steps. They walked faster, 
talking very loud as they went, 
for it gave them courage to 


1 Monk's girdle. 
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hear their own voices in dark- 
ness so black that it appalled 
them. Every moment they ex- 
pected some hairy and clammy 
hand to seize them, for a dead 
person often becomes a thayai 
or ghoul, and the unearthly 
being might well attack those 
who went to desecrate her 
grave. At last they reached 
the cemetery. 

“Tt is in the eastern corner,” 
said U Shan. “The grave we 
want is the one nearest a grove 
of plantain-trees, for I read the 
funeral service over her myself 
twodays ago. Here it is.” 

They stopped in silence at 
the grave, whose outline they 
could just see, and U Shan 
continued in a very low voice— 

*“ Now, U Gandama, draw a 
circle seven times round the 
grave and repeat the Hetu 
Pyissayo thirty-seven times. 
U Mayda will erect the tripod 
and light a fire at the head of 
the grave. U Thadu, you take 
the stone slab and prepare some 
thanat-kha paste while I dig up 
the grave.” 

A gust of wind shook the 
branches of a banyan-tree close 
by, and an over-ripe toddy-fruit 
fell off from a tall palm within 
a few feet of them. Great fear 
came over the monks. They 
turned in the direction of the 
noise and shouted, “Here, whos 
there? Take care, we are holy 
monks and are not afraid of 
you. If you annoy us we shall 
be obliged to thrash you with 
our girdles.” } 


A monk’s girdle is supposed to act as a charm to drive away 


ghosts and spirits, or to detain them as prisoners when they possess any perso 


by tying it round the person’s neck. 
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They went on with their 
work, but heartily wished they 
had never come, for in the 
awful gloom of the burial- 
ground they thought the secur- 
ity of their dormitory preferable 
even to the possession of the 
charm which was to make 
them the chief Ministers of his 
Majesty of Burma. The fire 
was lighted and the earthen 
vessel with the ball of wax in 
it placed on the tripod. The 
thanat-kha paste too was pre- 
pared. 

“Here you are, U Gandama!” 
cried U Shan. “Prop its back 
up while I straighten its legs, 
will you?” He had exhumed 
the body, divested it of the 
jacket, and seated it on the 
ground, its legs stretched out 
and its back against U Gan- 
dama. U Shan now took U 


Gandama’s place, and holding 


the head of the corpse between 
his hands, repeated many form- 
ulas. U Gandama applied the 
thanat-kha paste to the cheeks 
and breasts of the corpse, while 
U Thadu fanned the smeared 
parts to dry them, and U 
Mayda with a knife scraped 
the resulting powder off the 
dead skin into a cup. Suddenly 
the corpse assumed a squatting 
posture, its arms outstretched 
and its elbows resting on its 
knees.) The monks were 80 
startled by its sudden move- 
ment that they dropped every- 
thing from their hands. The 
corpse stared at them with its 
glassy eyes. For the moment 
they were struck dumb with 
terror. U Shan, however, was 
the first to recover. He called 
to the others, 
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“See if there is any of that 
powder in the cup. Be quick. 
If there is, put it in the pot 
with the wax and stir it with 
the plum-wood ladle. If there 
is no powder there we shall have 
to smear its face again. I must 
bind the corpse with my girdle, 
in case it gets unmanageable.” 

The others hastened to follow 
his directions, while U Shan 
without any difficulty bound 
the corpse. He took up the 
pot, looked at the wax, and 
pronounced it to be perfect. 
Greatly pleased with the suc- 
cess of their enterprise, he left 
the corpse, and said he thought 
it would be best to divide the 
wax on their return to the 
monastery. 

U Mayda and U Thadu as- 
sented eagerly, for they were 
anxious to get away from the 
open grave and the moving 
corpse. But U Gandama, less 
fearful or more grasping, could 
not wait so long. Unseen by 
U Shan, he put his hand into 
the pot and stuck it to the ball 
of his girdle. He had just done 
this, and U Shan was saying 
that, as it was past midnight, 
they had better return with all 
speed to the monastery, when 
suddenly the corpse freed itself 
from its bonds and stood before 
U Shan. Every second it grew 
larger, and it said in a hollow 
voice, “ Reverend sir, give me 
back my thanat-kha. Refusal 
will make you mine for ever. 
In the spirit world you shall be 
my spouse, and your companions 
my slaves.” 

U Gandama fled for dear life, 
and in his hurry stumbled and 
fell many times. At each fall 
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he thought he heard the corpse 
just behind him. He could not 
speak. His heart was in his 
mouth, and his eyeballs were 
bursting from their sockets. At 
last with a mighty effort he 
regained speech and screamed 
repeatedly, in a voice shrill with 
fear, the prayer, “I seek refuge 
in Buddha, his law and the 
priesthood.” 

The corpse, now about eight 
feet high, caught U Shan and 
seized him by the arm, saying, 
“Give me back the contents of 
that pot which will make me 
your slave.” 

U Shan shrieked to the other 
two to pull the corpse away 
from him, and they in despera- 
tion, seeing the corpse could 
run the faster, stopped, un- 
fastened their girdles, and en- 
tangling them round its legs, 
tripped it up. As soon as U 


Shan felt its grasp relaxing he 
jerked himself free, and ran 
with the pot in the direction 
of the monastery. His com- 
panions followed close upon his 


heels. Never in their lives had 
they run as they did that night 
through the jungles. They 
were half-way to the monastery 
when U Mayda, who was last, 
looked round, and seeing the 
corpse, now of huge size, just be- 
hind him with hands stretched 
out to seize him, screamed 
out, “Aung Mai Lay! [Oh, 
mother !] it is just here,” and 
fainted. The others redoubled 
their speed, rushing through 
thickets and brambles, never 
heeding the thorns that tore 
their flesh and covered their 
bodies with blood. 


The Princess and the Monk: 


[ May 


Early next morning, as the 
junior monks and novices were 
returning from the town with 
the food which they had re- 
ceived from the people, they 
came upon the body of U Shan 
not far from the gates of the 
monastery. This discovery 
was reported to the abbot, 
who sent a novice to summon 
U Shan’s companions. The 
novice found U Gandama in 
bed in a state of delirium, and 
from the latter’s incoherent 
statements he guessed where 
they had been during the 
night. When he had reported 
what he had heard, the abbot 
sent some monks to search for 
U Mayda and U Thadu, whose 
bodies were soon found about 
a mile off in the direction of 
the burial-ground. 

A week later, when U Gan- 
dama had recovered and was 
able to attend the services, the 
abbot took him apart and 
lectured him on the sinfulness 
and the dread consequences of 
practising the black art. U 
Gandama listened in silence, 
and as he hung down his head 
and looked at the ball of his 
girdle he smiled to himself, 
for he could think of nothing 
but U Shan’s words, “The 
person whose love you desire 
must be touched with the wax 
by you who desire that love.” 

The month of Thadingyoot 
was fast approaching, and with 
it the end of Lent. Still U 
Gandama had not tested the 
efficacy of the charm. At the 
new moon of Thadingyoot a 
elderly maid of honour from 
the palace came to announce 
to the abbot that the king, 
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queen, and Court would attend 
service on the day of the full 
moon, and that a grand dinner 
was ordered to be prepared for 
all the monks who chose to 
accept the offering. According 
to the custom of the yellow- 
robed disciples of Buddha, the 
abbot did not reply, but con- 
tinued reading his palm-leaf 
manuscripts, and the maid of 
honour, having given her mes- 
sage and made obeisance, re- 
tired. On the stairs of the 
monastery as she was going 
out she met U Gandama, and 
moved aside to squat with 
clasped hands that the holy 
man might pass. U Gandama, 
recognising her as one of the 
maids of honour, stopped and 
said— 

“Laywoman, are there in 
the royal palace of the Lord 
of Great Glory any princesses 
desirous of acquiring merit?” 

“Yes, my lord, they are all 
desirous of accumulating merit 
for their future existences.” 

“Well, laywoman,! this monk 
has been studying the Abhid- 
hamma so diligently that the 
wrapper of the manuscript is 
much worn in many places, 
and he is afraid the palm- 
leaves themselves will be in- 
jured if the wrapper is not 
Properly patched. Will the 
laywoman, then, if this monk 
hands ‘ther the wrapper, re- 
quest some of the princesses 
to patch it up, whereby such 
princesses may acquire merit, 


and return the wrapper to 
him?” 


“The monk’s laywoman will 
certainly do so,” replied the 
maid of honour. 

U Gandama went and found 
the wrapper of his palm-leaf 
manuscript, and carefully ap- 
plied the wax to those parts 
which required mending, so 
that the fingers of the princess 
who mended it might touch 
the wax. When he had done 
this he took it to the maid of 
honour, and enjoined her to 
take great care of it and to 
wrap it with her shawl. The 
maid of honour did as she was 
requested, rolled the wrapper 
carefully in the folds of her 
shawl, and went away. U 
Gandama waited anxiously to 
see the result of his experiment. 
The next day the same maid 
of honour returned with the 
wrapper, which she gave to 
U Gandama, saying, “The 
monk’s laywoman will be here 
again before vespers to take 
away other wrappers which 
require mending.” 

On hearing this U Gan- 
dama’s countenance, which had 
begun to beam with pleasure, 
fell. The maid of honour made 
obeisance and went away, and 
U Gandama, muttering to him- 
self that it was well U Shan 
was dead, for all the benefit he 
derived from the boasted piya- 
thaiddi was a week’s delirium, 
retired to the library to replace 
the wrapper round his manu- 
script. But when he unfolded 
the wrapper he found, to his 
delight, a letter addressed “to 
the monk who had sent the 





1 Well, laywoman, dc. 


In the Royal City the formal way of speaking of 


oneself and of the person addressed is in the third person. 
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wrapper to be patched.” It 
was to the effect that the 
writer, though she had not 
seen him, was willing to be his 
slave for ever if he would enter 
the world again; that she 
longed to see him, and was 
eagerly awaiting a favourable 
reply. U Gandama blessed 
U Shan and called him his 
benefactor. He experienced the 
satisfaction of one whose ardu- 
ous labours have been crowned 
with success, but not the hap- 
piness that a lover feels when 
his love is returned, for he had 
not seen the writer, nor did he 
know who she was. 

In answer to the letter of 
the unknown princess he wrote, 
calling her his garland of flowers, 
and using many other endear- 
ing terms. Two days later the 
maid of honour who had un- 
consciously carried this clan- 
destine correspondence between 
the princess and U Gandama 
was arrested on suspicion at 
the palace gate by one of the 
guards. In a tray which she 
carried on her head, covered 
over with a piece of coarse 
cloth, were found all the clothes 
required by a Burmese gentle- 
man. Within the folds of the 
pasoh or waist-cloth was a note 
from the princess, appointing 
time and place for the meeting 
with her unknown lover that 
they might elope into British 
territory, and also an account 
of the provision she had made 
for their future comfort. The 
queen was quickly made ac- 
quainted with the matter, and 
she at once gave commands that 
U Gandama should leave the 
priesthood and be executed. As 


Lent was not yet over, the 
abbot, who held a position some- 
what similar to that of the 
Queen’s Confessor in European 
countries, interceded with her 
majesty on U Gandama’s be- 
half. 

He pointed out that no harm 
had actually happened ; that 
the parties had not even seen 
each other; and that her maj- 
esty would acquire very great 
merit if she exercised clemency 
within that sacred season. The 
queen at last consented to spare 
the monk’s life, and U Gand- 
ama speedily fled into British 
territory, lest the queen might 
yet regret her promise to the 
abbot and change her mind. 
At Rangoon he continued to 
receive letters from his princess, 
and when, two years later, the 
Government of India declared 
war with Burma, U Gandama 
accompanied the British troops, 
and was at the palace gates 
when, their store of merit being 
exhausted, the King and Queen 
of Burma were taken prisoners. 

He had not long to wait, for 
soon after the king and queen 
were captured the princesses 
and maids of honour, with all 
their valuables, filed out. The 
princess who loved him recog- 
nised him immediately, for s0 
potent was the charm that she 
had dreamed of him until his 
likeness was imprinted on her 
mind. He too recognised her. 
Hundreds of miles apart they 
had thought of each other, and 
when they laid their heads on 
their pillows, their Jappy4 
(literally butterfly: here 1 
means spirit) had met and 
plighted their troth. As soon 
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as they saw each other they 
rushed together, and the erst- 
while monk, now transformed 
into a layman, by name Maung 
Hpo Cho or Grandfather S weet, 
took the princess by the hand, 
and the happy couple disap- 
peared in the great city. 

That night, when the two 
were in the privacy of their 
apartment, Maung Hpo Cho 
thus addressed the princess :— 

“The elder brother’s lotus- 
blossom must be well aware 
that her elder brother, having 
spent his life in different clois- 
ters, is unfit for the battle of 
life, for he has not learnt any 
trade or acquired any profes- 
sion. What shall he do to 


support his treasure?” 
To this she replied, “ Brother 
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must not distress himself about 
the future, for his sister has 
brought away with her jewels 
the sale of which will bring 
enough money to last them 
and theirs for generations. 
Some of these jewels are so 
valuable that the combined 
wealth of the white foreigners 
could not buy them. His sister 
has in her Atamein [skirt] cer- 
tain very precious rubies and 
diamonds from Come 
nearer. You never know who 
hears, and even walls may 
hear, and the white foreigners 
are very grasping.” She looked 
around nervously, fearing some 
one might be watching, and 
whispered very low, “The Re- 
galia.” 
J. A. Mauna GYL 
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UNRECORDED INCIDENT. 


BY “LINESMAN.” 


THE picquets are out along 
two miles of shadowy, moonlit 
veldt, on guard over the small 
column which is sleeping un- 
easily in its bivouac half a 
mile behind them, on the watch 
for the strong commandoes hov- 
ering away out amongst the 
mysterious shadows. The men 
are very cold, very weary, and 
a little disconcerted and dis- 
trustful. For the column has 
had a bad time on its two days’ 
march from Blankberg. To be- 
gin with, it has rained every 
day and all day: there is not a 
dry nor a clean rag of clothes 
in the whole force; boots, put- 
ties, coats, even rifles, are but 


so many lumps of clammy, dis- 
piriting nastiness; socks and 
shirts are wet through, and 
the white flesh beneath them 
all blue and crinkled like corpse- 
flesh; helmets are soaked, and 
rest on the soaked hair like 


heavy towels; blankets are 
soaked, and there is no sleep, 
only fever and misery to be got 
from their dank folds. There 
is no comfort in life by day or 
night, and only less in the 
thought of death, which has 
been very nigh all the time in 
the mists and rainstorms. The 
Boers are “up” and angry in 
the district; one commando 
has dogged the march like a 
pack of wolves from its very 
start through the Blankberg 
outposts, clinging close to the 
rearguard in the fog, picking 
off a man here and a man there, 


shooting slowly but incessantly, 
disturbing the very vanguard 
itself with the interminable 
click-clack at their backs, and 
with the constant calls for a 
halt necessitated by the un- 
limbering of the four field-guns 
at intervals to break the cloud 
when it became too thick and 
threatening behind. 

And the vanguard has had 
its own business to attend to. 
Every rise ahead of its advanced 
party, and every hollow on 
their flanks, has spat fire at 
them through the ever-falling 
rain, and there was no means 
of knowing whether it came 
from a patrol or a position. 
Rode they downhill or uphill, 
and a hundred times a-day 
they did both, destruction was 
always possibly lying in wait 
for them on the dim crest-line 
in front, and never a glimpse 
of a Boer to put spirit and 
reality into the peril, only here 
and there on the sodden grass 
strings of fresh hoof - tracks 
leading away from them, and 
once an old saddle - bag, and 
once a British helmet, with its 
dead or vanished owner’s regi 
mental badge scrawled on its 
cover in violet indelible pencil. 
Not a single rise and_ hollow 
failed with its little hurry 
rifle-fire at the British advancet- 
guard feeling its dangerous 
way through the gloom, some 
times a mere snap of musketry; 
as short and sudden and 4 
nerve-shaking as the fall of 
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loaded tea-tray in the hall at 
home ; sometimes a steady and 
ominous roll, commencing with 
a solitary shot or two, swelling 
quickly into a metallic ripple 
which jangled across perhaps 
a mile of front, and brought 
the leading scouts back at the 
gallop, reporting a thousand 
Boers ahead, and ‘Troopers 
Brown and Jones either killed 
or wounded, they are not sure 
which, but anyhow stretched 
on the ground, one silent, the 
other making unpleasant noises, 
“like a stuck hog,” as Trooper 
Robinson, who was a farmer’s 
hand, and is a hyperbolist, de- 
scribed it to a shivering com- 
rade away back at the cavalry 
main body. 

And, short or prolonged, snarl 
or rumble, the column had al- 
ways to halt at the Boer fire, 
for the general, poor man, was 
in charge of something more 
precious than troops and his 
own honour — namely, three 
hundred waggon-loads of pro- 
visions for some one else’s troops 
a hundred miles away; and 
his orders were precise,—to get 
there, and to avoid becoming 
seriously engaged on the way. 
Somewhat of a contradiction 
in terms, mused the perplexed 
officer, as, fingering his chin 
with his sodden glove, he heard 
his rearguard firing ghostly 
volleys back in the mist, and 
saw a sweating, dripping cav- 
alry subaltern floundering to- 
wards him with anxious face 
from the direction of the ad- 
vanced - guard. Before the 
youth can reach him, a hasty 
pop! pop! pop! from a new 
direction—the extreme right 
flank — breaks upon his ear, 
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and the general, who knows 
his Boswell, and would secretly 
give a handsome portion of his 
income to be ensconced at this 
moment in an arm-chair in 
front of his ancestral fireplace 
with the garrulous Scot in his 
hand, thinks dismally of little 
Mrs Thrale and her “Three 
Warnings.” There are Boers 
all round,—whether one com- 
mando, or three, or twenty, 
nobody knows and _ nobody 
cares: it is sufficient that they 
are there, and cursedly bold 
and importunate, and _ the 
weather is thick and the rain 
icy cold. “Halt!” “Time we 
did,” mutters a perspiring trans- 
port rider, mopping his brow ; 
“my last ten waggons have 
stuck until doomsday!” So 
they have, right amongst the 
retiring rearguard; and that 
harassed unit, falling back be- 
fore a cloud of mounted Dutch 
sharpshooters, has to attempt — 
a stand alongside them. 

But the Boers grasp the 
situation in a moment, and 
galloping outwards pluckily 
under a sharp fire, dismount 
in a great half-circle, and en- 
velop the waggons and their 
defenders in a_ tremendous 
converging fusilade. Three or 
four men are hit at once, and 
a dozen oxen, who plunge and 
bellow, ploughing the ground 
and their terrified comrades’ 
sides with their long horns 
in agony, and the ten teams 
are in a moment ten hideous 
jumbles of fighting beasts, 
tangled harness, and shattering 
“dusselbooms.” The officer 
commanding the rearguard has 
his orders too—“ Retire!” The 
men get back somehow to the 
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main body under a hail of bul- 
lets, some riding, some running 
on foot, some walking slowly 
and desperately in pairs, with 
a wounded comrade dragging 
and floundering between them. 
Two do not attempt to obey 
the order at all: they are lying 
muddy and dreadful amongst 
the waggon-wheels, with strug- 
gling hoofs and splintering bars 
pounding them into the swampy 
veldt. The Boers cease firing 
and close upon their prize; 
doomsday has come already for 
those ten waggons. 

The general hears of the little 
disaster with an inward sinking 
but with a calm exterior: he 
has read in some text-book or 
other that “a commanding 
officer should never allow his 
feelings to be evident to his 
subordinates,” and he wishes 
fervently that he could re- 


member other things that a 
commander should do which 
might be of use in the present 


juncture. He would not have 
remembered that if it had not 
been the answer to one of the 
questions in an examination he 
had once undergone, of which 
the other two had been—(1) 
how to cross a river in the 
face of two army corps; (2) to 
compare Canne and Armaged- 
don as tactical operations. He 
had answered them all suc- 
cessfully ; he was now a gen- 
eral, and was quietly saying 
“Never mind” after a gang 
of two hundred dirty guerillas 
had disorganised his plans as 
thoroughly as he himself had 
disorganised those of the two 
army corps on the zincographed 
river-bank. He calls up his 
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intelligence officer, who, being 
an Engineer, knows French 
and German and a little 
Russian, and, being a Staff 
College graduate, can write a 
snappy telegram with any one. 
“De Vere,” he says, “who are 
these Boers? where do they 
all spring from? you had no 
information about them, had 
you?” “Well, sir, no, sir; 
but I think that they must 
be the result of a combination 
between Botha and De Wet, 
or possibly between Delarey 
and Opperman, moving down 
the line of the Pumperspruit— 
a native here says he has heard 
all these names mentioned dur- 
ing the last few days, also 
those of Malan, Fouché, Britz, 
Strydom, and Erasmus, so that, 
sir, it may be the forces of all 
or any of these. It is rather 
hard to say!” The general’s 
face is patient. “Thank you, 
De Vere. There seem to be 
plenty of them, anyhow ; move 
on now.” And the column had 
moved on through the rain and 
filth to its first night’s bivouac, 
where it had slept not a wink, 
listening to the little spurts of 
firing from the encircling out- 
posts when gangs of Boers 
rode, or were supposed to have 
ridden, close up in the im- 
penetrable darkness. 

There had been a man killed 
on this night, whether by the 
enemy or his friends no one 
knew, for the firing had been 
spasmodic and hard to locate. 
And circumstances prevented 
the unfortunate from dying 
quietly : his wound was a hor- 
rible one, and the poor soul 
shrieked long and loudly to 
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the God above the murky sky 
to ease his agony for him, 
and struggled madly with the 
stretcher-bearers who came for 
him, because they added to it 
as they handled his writhing 
body. Then the _ stretcher- 
bearers, uncertain of the way 
back to the hospital lines in 
the darkness, and fearful of 
moving by mistake out beyond 
the sentry line, had stumbled 
with their load almost a com- 
plete circuit of the outposts 
before they caught sight of the 
red lamp which marked their 
quarters, so that every picquet 
had a good look by the light 
of a lantern at the horror on 
the brown canvas, and listened 
long to his howling as_ it 
swelled towards and past them, 
dying away in terrible notes 
as the dying man was carried 
onwards down the line into 
the blackness and rain. 

Next day’s march was worse 
still. The fine rain and mist 
had improved themselves into 
a steady pitiless downpour ; 
equipment and clothes became 
leaden with the weight of the 
moisture, and very many of the 
men developed fever and ague 
as they marched, blue, with 
chattering teeth and tremulous 
silent lips. A number of 
draught-oxen had died in the 
night from exposure, too, and 
the heavy waggons moved per- 
force slower than ever through 
the quagmires, and would not 
have moved at all but for the 
help of dozens of tired soldiers, 
who strained and shoved at the 
muddy wheels. Scarce a mile 
an hour was made, even when 
the Boers drew off and left the 


column in peace for a few 
moments, which did not happen 
often. They, the Boers, scored 
heavily on this second day 
against their almost inert 
enemy. They had been sniping 
around the line of march from 
the moment the force had 
broken bivouac, keeping the 
crawling men in a fever of dis- 
quiet and impotent anger, and 
the cavalry screen and flankers 
had had to fight almost every 
yard of the way, for the most 
part dismounted. 

About noon the fog had come 
down so thick that a halt had 
been called, and, as usual in such 
cases, the supports to the en- 
circling guards, the advanced, 
rear, right, and left flank guards 
began at once to move out to 
reinforce their comrades, to 
form, for the nonce, a strong 
picquet-line around the con- 
voy. But no sooner had the 
column halted than the Boers, 
knowing our habits, determined 
on a coup. Quitting the rear, 
left, and front, they massed with 
incredible speed and certainty 
opposite the right. Then, after 
allowing a moment or two for 
the British supports to draw 
outward from the main body 
sufficiently for their purpose, 
they “went in” with their 
heads down, silently and at full 
speed, rolled up the outer 
cavalry flankers, the flank- 
guard itself, with scarcely a 
sound, and were amongst the 
supporting company, which was 
advancing in single rank, in a 
twinkling. A roar broke out, 
which burst through the fog to 
the motionless column as start- 
lingly as a shell, and close on 
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the roar the spit of rapid mus- 
ketry, curiously deadened by 
the wet, heavy air. The sur- 
prised company was literally 
ridden over and scattered to the 
four winds; men were running 
about with bayonets fixed, ut- 
terly lost in the impenetrable 
mist, sometimes firing hurriedly 
when a rub-a-dub-dub of invis- 
ible hoofs close by proclaimed 
a galloping Boer, sometimes 
charging desperately at a dim 
form a few paces away, to find 
that it was that of a comrade 
similarly lost. Some grew alto- 
gether confused, and running in 
as they thought towards the 
waggons and safety, found 
themselves in the arms of a 
posse of dismounted Boers, who 
had gathered in rear of the 
onset for this very purpose, 
and there, with few words and 
sardonic smiles on the bearded 
lips of their captors, they were 
relieved of rifle, ammunition, 
boots, and other articles of 
clothing, were shown the direc- 
tion of their column, and were 
then turned adrift, unarmed 
and half naked, to swell the 
confusion still raging on the 
right flank. But the Boers 
here had done enough; they 
too were in confusion ; and the 
yell of their gigantic com- 
mander to “ride straight into 
the waggons!” was obeyed by 
none. They drew off one by 
one, with captured rifles and 
_ gear, and when the fog 
ifted suddenly a few moments 
later, nothing was to be seen 
of them but a few little figures 
speeding over the distant swell- 
ings in the ocean of grass, far 
out of range of the disconsolate 
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shrapnel which screamed to- 
wards them, and burst in a 
little bubble of white wool 
against the leaden murk of the 
sky. 

But the site of the late flank- 
guard presented an aspect so 
curious that few of the be- 
wildered solders had eyes for 
anything else. Scarce half the 
two companies remained under 
arms, and of these not a third 
were lying with their heads to- 
wards the enemy. Here two 
British soldiers were prone upon 
the ground, facing each other a 
dozen paces apart with rifles 
at the ready; here another 
couple, menacing the column 
with their fire; there three or 
four squatting like a fairy ring, 
with nothing in the centre ; and 
here and there, alas! a stiff- 
looking figure, apparently prac- 
tising some uncomfortable gym- 
nastic pose upon the ground, 
one on his back, his head and 
heels alone in contact with the 
turf, and both arms extended 
skywards, another face down- 
wards, all four limbs stretched 
like those of St Andrew, a 
third like a bather floating in 
the sea, legs together, arms 
strongly pressed to the sides, 
and head flung back with open 
mouth—all very ugly and sod- 
den-looking, and robbing of 
ridicule even the absurd half- 
dressed figures which wandered 
about beyond, miserable and 
ashamed. Not an inspiriting 
picture, either in its landscape 
or its genre characteristics, and 
the men of the column, as they 
pulled themselves together and 
moved on, brooded to quite an 
unnecessary degree over its 
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details, marching with bowed 
backs and bent heads, which 
moved uneasily to right or left 
as a stray shot, or the echo of 
a shout, sounded towards them 
from either flank. 

The fog disappeared, but a 
raw wind with a little sleet 
stole down to fill its place— 
a wind which cut like a knife 
through the soaked khaki, mak- 
ing the shivering bodies wince 
as if they had been struck. To 
north, east, and south hung a 
cloud so black on the horizon 
that the few scattered and 
deserted farmsteads visible in 
lonely corners of the veldt stood 
out like little square blocks 
of white marble against the 
wall of darkness behind them, 
infinitely solitary and melan- 
choly. Every now and then 
a flash of pale lightning burst 
from the depths of the cloud- 
bank, and stood for an instant, 
a quivering apparition against 
the swell of its pitchy velvet 
bosom, to vanish as swiftly 
and quietly as it had come. 
One listened for the following 
thunder, but it rarely came; or 
if it did, it sighed in a mutter 
so low and miserable that one 
wished one had not heard it, 
—the very voice of all the old, 
unhappy, far-off things which 
have ever happened on the 
earth. To the west something 
glowered faintly in the sky, like 
the corona of a distant house 
on fire: it was the reflection of 
the invisible and declining sun ; 
and against this things showed 
black instead of white, a dead 
tree at the corner of a field of 
dead mealies, and the handle 
of an old plough sticking up 
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with extraordinary prominence 
against the sullen glow. A 
dismal evening on the veldt 
indeed, and the column wend- 
ing its way through the hush 
and gloom of the vast space 
seemed only to intensify its 
solitude. A little stir and. 
rustle in the very midst of its 
moving ranks, and in the long 
lines of creaking waggons, but 
even there not overmuch, for 
the men were tired and dumb, 
and their feet made but a 
faint rhythmic squelching on 
the waterlogged turf. 

It is strange what deadly 
silence can fall upon even a 
large army, and stranger still 
how suddenly it can fall. 
Soldiers who took part in the 
great operations of the early 
days of the Transvaal war will 
remember how these weird 
pauses came like spells upon 
thirty thousand men, sometimes 
in the middle of a battle, when 
the roar of miles of musketry 
and the restless thudding of 
the guns, the shouting and 
the hurrying, were suddenly 
struck as dead and soundless 
as the great kopjes themselves 
for one strained unnatural 
moment or second, as if spirits 
were passing over the turmoil, 
and both contending armies 
stood still to hear them pass. 
Sometimes again on the march, 
silencing the many-tongued 
hubbub of thousands of mov- 
ing, chattering men as if they 
had all been suddenly gagged 
at once, silencing in some 
mysterious way even the 
rattling, squeaking buckles, 
braces, and rifie-slings, and the 
long whips of the Kaffir drivers. 
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It is a curious sight to see the 
uneasy, expectant stare on all 
the thousands of faces at such 
moments, men peering over 
each other’s shoulders and side- 
ways past the swinging arms 
of the soldier in front, then 
- wonderingly into each other’s 
faces. That breaks the charm, 
and the medley of voices, the 
rattle, and the roar swells out 
again, until the same invisible 
power calls the host to “at- 
tention”’ once more. 

But the silence of our lonely 
little column on the veldt is 
not of this nature,—it comes 
from fatigue, discomfort, and 
depression, the echo of the 
miles of the tremendous quiet 
brooding outside the flankers, 
who ride slowly parallel with 
the line of march, gazing out- 
wards into what looks to them 
like eternity, endless leagues of 
featureless sadness, with the 
black cloudbank on one side 
and the grim bloody glow on 
the other. And so they steal 
to their evening bivouac- 
ground, a meadow by a spruit, 
with a ruined farmhouse in 
the middle, from which con- 
venient little walls run in 
various directions, forming a 
rough square, in which the 
convoy and the main body can 
lie protected, and beyond the 
spruit low bluffs capped with 
stonecrops, which will do 
admirably for the outposts. 
Steep and studded with mimosa 
on the hither-side, their ragged 
tops are flush with the level 
beyond, forming, in fact, the 
edge of a _ plateau which 


stretches away for hundreds 
of miles to the north-west, 
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with scarce another break save 
here and there a cup-shaped 
hollow, with a little farmhouse 
like a lump of sugar at the 
bottom, or a roll like the side 
of a sleeping sow, round and 
swollen to look at, with perhaps 
small shrubs sparsely scattered 
over it, which in the distance 
look remarkably like rough hairs 
or bristles. Half a mile to the 
right, a track from the farm 
below leads northerly across the 
spruit, mounting slantwise up 
the grassy plinth which foots 
the bluffs, then away over the 
veldt past their right extremity, 
where they die gradually down 
to its level in a series of rusty 
shelves and slabs, with tufts 
of thorn in their angles and 
hollows, the lairs and exercise- 
grounds of the fat rock-rabbits 
in fine weather, but now the 
playgrounds of innumerable 
little tinkling trickles of water, 
which jump and slide over the 
rocks, leaving them black and 
shining, and the thorn tufts 
like masses of wet hair. And 
along this line of bluffs the 
picquets are out, their left on a 
salient, bulging backwards to- 
wards and a mile west of camp, 
their right on the track above- 
mentioned one mile east, where 
a half company forms an 
observation post connecting 
the sections of the outposts 
along the bluffs with those 
which hold the less definite 
ground on the rear and flanks 
of the column. Not an ideal 
line of defence, for if the sentries 
on the rocks can look down into 
the massed waggons and the 
bivouac below them, so could 
the enemy, if by hook or by 
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crook he managed to substi- 
tute himself for the sentries, 
and the range is under 900 
yards. 

But the groups are close 
behind the sentries, six men 
and a sergeant in each, and 
behind them again the supports, 
three companies roosting un- 
comfortably at the bottom of 
the steep slope, in a little belt 
of white mist which rises from 
the spruit and hides them from 
their friends above. Their 
voices and the rustle of their 
evening arrangements, the roll- 
call and the rattle of piling 
arms before the distribution of 
rations, sound strangely to the 
men on the ridge-line, who, 
looking down, see nothing but 
the top of the mist, like a 
whitish level slab running 
along the base of the bluffs ; 
and when the murmur within 
it dies away as the men of the 
supports lie down to slumber 
one by one, with low calls to 
friends nestling down close to 
them, and many muttered 
objurgations at the hardness of 
the rocks and the wetness of 
the ground between them, 
when silence falls, it seems 
to the groups and sentries 
up in the clear moonlit air 
above as if they were alone on 
the ridge. And very, very 
lonely it is. In the fiat below 
around the farmhouse the biv- 
ouac has hummed and buzzed 
a little while, settling down 
for the night, with a few tiny 
specks and flashes of light as 
men lighted their pipes after 
their comfortless meal under 
the walls and waggons. The 
weather would have forbidden 
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fires even if the general had 
not, so the men ate their 
“bully” and the officers their 
clammy tinned salmon cold, 
upon cold and gritty biscuit, 
with icy cold water to wash 
it down. One does not sit long 
over such a dinner, and very 
soon the circles of diners broke 
up one by one, those who were 
not on duty at the walls creep- 
ing under the waggons for 
shelter, to fall asleep with the 
mumbling and warm sighs of 
the tethered oxen in their ears. 
Inside the walls lay an un- 
broken line of men, completely 
encircling the convoy: the 
cavalrymen with their heads 
buried in the luxurious angle 
of their inverted saddles, with 
the flaps drawn as far over the 
face as possible, regardless of 
the pungent smell of hot horse 
which emanated from the dirty 
felt; the infantry crushing their 
sodden helmets into all sorts of 
shapes to serve as pillows, and 
mostly with woollen wraps and 
caps of marvellous make tied 
tightly around their weather- 
beaten visages. But a tear, 
not a laugh, springs up at the 
sight of those many-coloured 
woollen monstrosities: there 
were more tears than smiles 
in the making of them in moor- 
land cots and little “hedge- 
publics ”»—ay, even in the great 
manor-houses, where the ladies 
worked thoughtfully day by 
day, knitting contrivances as 
warm as their own hearts for 
the men of Dick’s regiment. 
What an illimitable sea of 


beauty and goodness washes 
round the bad and ugly little 
If war will 


island of war! 
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always produce things as fair 
as this one has, why, let it 
never disappear from the earth, 
a little evil that unending good 
may come. 

Then the bivouac becomes 
absolutely silent : even the oxen 
cease to mumble, and their sighs 
are the sort of sound that silence 
is made of. The weary horses 
stand motionless and unhappy, 
like black rocks at their pegs, 
with bent heads and drooping 
flanks ; and one would have to 
go very close to them to see that 
their great eyes were open, and 
that they were trembling with 
the cold over the uneaten corn 
lying like little heaps of nuggets 
in the moonlight under their 
noses. Poor horses! one some- 
how felt the misery of one of 
them as much as that of any 
man. A man can curse and 
shoot, and wins glory if he lives, 
and if he dies, goes “ pompous 
to the grave,” though, poor 
chap, there is a world of pity 
in his little pomp—the chaplain, 
and the dreadfully shaped bit 
of sacking, and the pinch of 
earth flung down into the 
silence after him. A world of 
pity! Nothing human, to my 
mind, is as sorrowful as a com- 
mon soldier killed and buried 
in action. And of animals, a 
suffering horse or mule is sor- 
rowful too, with their wincing 
bodies and their look of horror 
when a bullet strikes them, and 
their humble silence under the 
pain (I never heard a wounded 
animal cry out); or, again, 
when the march is long and 
the hills and drifts terrible, how 
they pull and strain, with star- 
ing eyes and breaking hearts: 
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it is lucky that the men whose 
duty it is to urge them on can- 
not become foolish at the sight 
of their agony, otherwise armies 
would get on as poorly as this 
story. 

The moon rides high above 
the picquets on the ridge, but it 
does not pierce the belt of mist 
along the spruit ; and the whole 
of the bivouac behind lies in a 
deep black shadow cast by the 
bluffs, all except the solitary 
gable of the ruined farm, which 
stands up in the cold glare, 
sparkling and flashing like a 
distant Argand lamp. But up 
on the ridge it is as light as 
day. One sentry can see the 
others a few hundred yards on 
either side of him, and the 
sergeant in charge of each 
group, as he gets up to super- 
intend the reliefs, notices that 
the sergeants on either hand 
are doing thesame. The officer 
—no sleep for him since his 
subaltern was killed — climbs 
up on a high boulder and 
surveys his whole company 
stretched out over his half-mile 
of front, the line of motionless 
sentries, and behind them the 
shapeless little clumps of yellow 
on the ground, which show 
where the groups are lying like 
“jugged” partridges upon the 
ground. He yawns and shivers: 
it is very cold, and he is “fed 
up,” and the silence is appal- 
ling, so, to break it a little, he 
walks along the line of groups, 
and has a murmured word with 
each N.C.O. “Allright, Jones?” 
“All right, sir; nothing mov- 
ing!” “Fix bayonets if the 
moon gets hidden, and don’t 
let any man sleep unless he has 
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a stone in front of him.” “ Very 
good, sir!” 

Silence again, solid silence 
for two long hours; the whole 
world seems asleep, the veldt is 
like a vast silver shield in front 
and behind, down below the 
bluffs like a pall. The officer, 
who would paint well if he had 
time, looks heavily round, and 
beholds the subject for a great 
picture. “The peace of God 
which passeth all understand- 
ing!” he whispers. “What a 
title! Would that it were!” 
Suddenly—crack ! whizz! from 
the dead silver level in front, a 
Mauser shot, and from pretty 
close quarters! Before the 
groups can grab their rifles, 
before the sentries can fling 
themselves to the ground, there 
is a loud rending crash all along 
the front, and the bullets from 
five hundred rifles lash the 


ground amongst the picquets, 
and scream overhead across the 
valley behind. A few men are 
hit at once in the ten seconds, 
before they can fall flat behind 


their stones. The officer drops 
gasping from his boulder, shot 
through the lung: he chokes 
with blood, and what he means 
to be a shout of “Form line!” 
is but a gurgling croak un- 
heard in the babel.- A perfect 
hurricane of fire is sweeping 
the bluffs: it is as if a tropical 
thunderstorm had suddenly 
burst over that silent ridge, 
hurling thousands of rattling 
hailstones on the rocks; and 
even in the bright moonlight 
the jets of flame from the Boer 
rifles dance and twinkle back- 
wards and forwards close to 
the ground across a _ long 
VOL, CLXXIL—NO, MXXXIX. 
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straggling line, like the ranks 
of gaslights above a theatre 
when the taper is put to 
them. P-r-r-r-t! that outburst 
was like the tearing of a strip 
of canvas. Crash! a volley 
like the falling of a thousand 
fire-irons. Pop, pop, pop, pop! 
a man hammering heavy nails 
into a sheet of tin, and the 
multitudinous bullets gave back 
the cadence in buzzing angry 
spits, as if red-hot pokers were 
being plunged in water. 

The surprise is complete and 
the confusion great. The sen- 
tries have disappeared from the 
front, where they have stood 
statue-like so long in the 
moonlight : they are flat in the 
grass, perhaps dead. No time 
now for inquiries as to how the 
Boers got where they are with- 
out being seen by them—no 
time for anything but to pull 
oneself together as quickly as 
possible and hit back. But 
there is confusion: the fire is 
so terrible that the uneven line 
of extended groups can scarcely 
keep their eyes open to aim as 
they glance into that running 
flame ahead. But they fire, 
nevertheless, ragged volleys and 
random “independent,” shifting 
uneasily and glancing about. 
“Where is the captain?” 
Alas! he is lying choking 
behind his rock, sorely hurt, 
and cursing when he finds 
himself too weak to crawl 
along and put his men to 
rights. “Damn!” he groans, 
“oh, damn! Colour-sergeant !” 
But no one hears: all his men 
are deaf and blind in the whirl- 
wind, firing rapidly and wildly 
into the veldt, uneasy, out of 
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hand, and bewildered. “ Where 
is the captain? where is the 
captain? They’re closer, ain’t 
they; no, they’re retirin’ ; 
Lord! what’s that?” The 
storm of fire ahead had re- 
doubled as the answer jerked 
out from the British lines: it 
is now one continuous rolling 
roar; but high above it sings a 
loud clear voice, apparently 
from the very midst of the 
picquets, “G Company — re- 
tire! A Company — retire! 
Retir-r-r-e!” “Lord! what’s 
that?” Indeed, one may well 
ask! Again it sounds, “ Re- 
tir-r-r-e!” The picquets stir 
and wriggle: some get up, some 
are struck down with oaths of 
pain, some lie where they are, 
“'What’s that? what’s that?” 
from every throat. Some of 
the sergeants, remembering 


their drill, repeat the command, 


“Retire.” “No,” yell others; 
“stay where you are, boys!” 
But “retire” is a difficult word 
to recall: it jumps down the line 
like a flame along a trail of gun- 
powder—no one knows from 
whom it came, but all hear it. 
“ Retire, retire!” Crash! from 
the front, crash! crash! crash! 
terrible volleys rip through the 
air and smash upon the stones. 
And the picquets retire, just in 
time to spread confusion in the 
supports struggling up the 
steep from below. They behold 
a curious sight. The men of the 
picquets, utterly confused, are 
falling back one by one, three 
by three, ten by ten, not always 
by the shortest way, but run- 
ning sideways, sometimes for- 
ward again. Some are shooting 
as hard as their magazines will 
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let them ; some are fixing their 
bayonets and dropping on the 
knee, as one sees in the old 
pictures of infantry squares 
resisting cavalry, a posture 
purely natural to foot-men 
handling cold steel; some are 
crawling to cover; some are 
leaping over the stones ; nearly 
all are shouting agitated ques- 
tions, ““ Who said retire? Are 
we to retire?” “Yes; they’re 
retiring on the left, they’re retir- 
ing on the right. Where’s the 
captain?” One man, ap- 
parently in a frenzy, lowers his 
bayonet, and charges cheering 
back towards the advancing 
supports. With men like that 
charging the right way Badajoz 
was won ; for that man has the 
madness of fighting upon him, 
and would rush at the cannon’s 
mouth. He is roughly collared 
by the officer heading a com- 
pany of the supports. “ Where 
are you going, you coward!” 
“Coward! coward!” The man 
leaps into the strange ranks, 
and facing round plunges up- 
ward again against the whist- 
ling bullets. 

In one corner there is some- 
thing like an ugly rush back 
from the front: a knot of men 
have become isolated, and have 
had enough. An officer jumps 
in front of the stampede, and 
waving his arms turns it, as one 
turns a runaway horse. “ Back 
you go!” he thunders, and they 
swing round at once around the 
officer, determined not to lose 
sight of him, for with an officer 
about, fighting, even death, is 
all right, though a bewildering 
muddled affair without him. 
Here and there a man wanders 
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coolly about with leisurely 
movements; one or two like 
this have shouldered their rifles, 
and lounge apparently as un- 
concernedly as the sentry at the 
barrack- gate at home. But 
one could do nothing with such 
as these: if you were to shout 
“Coward!” in their very faces 
they would stare into yours with 
a look that no one has ever yet 
put on to canvas, nor ever will. 
They are not cowards,—they 
would laugh at death if their 
jaws were not so strangely set ; 
but there is something wrong 
with them, and until it has 
passed one had best leave them 
alone. And so for a few mo- 
ments the confusion seethes 
and sways on the edge of the 
bluffs and along their steep 
faces. The whole affair, from the 
first shot to the arrival of the 
supports, has not occupied ten 
minutes, though if one could 
have seen them all there were 
enough incidents in that time 
to have given material for a 
volume, 

The supports shove their way 
through the press, absorbing 
most of the retiring men, and 
are soon crouching along the 
deserted outpost-line, sending 
rapid and orderly volleys, like 
great blows, at the hidden 
Boers. A few of the latter, 
carrying out bravely and singly 
what had evidently been the 
plan designed for all, had fol- 
lowed the retiring picquets as 
far as their late sangars, cap- 
turing on the way those of the 
prone sentries who had not 
been killed. Some of these 
gallant Dutchmen attempt to 
escape: they are shot at once, 
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leaping like stricken buck in the 
moonlight at the tremendous 
blow of the bullet. Others 
surrender, and a strained grin 
creeps over the pale faces of 
their late prisoners, the sentries, 
at this volte face of fortune. 
The firing is now tremendous ; 
the volleys and the streams of 
independent fire bark and rattle 
at each other across the three 
or four hundred yards with 
deafening clamour. Suddenly, 
again, “B Company, retire! 
retir-r-r-e!” No, my friend, 
that won’t do again; not a 
Briton stirs, and a regular roar 
of “Stand fast!” rolls down 
the firing-line. Again the clear- 
voiced Dutchman tries it, “ Re- 
tire! retire!” A storm from 
the Lee-Metfords crashes cut in 
reply, and the men whose cheeks 
are lying against the butts 
mutter, “Stand fast! stand 
fast!” to themselves as an 
antidote. For it is a terrible 
word that “retire,” especially 
to men like our own, trained to 
obey mechanically loud-voiced 
commands. I warrant that if 
any civilian in London were to 
suddenly run into the centre 
of the square of Wellington 
Barracks when a battalion of 
Guards has just been set in 
motion by its commanding 
officer, and to shout “Halt!” 
at the top of his voice, nine- 
tenths of the men would do 
so, notwithstanding that they 
had seen the intruder and re- 
cognised that the unauthor- 
ised command had come from 
him. 

But now the Boers are think- 
ing of retiring themselves. The 
English volleys are terrible, and 
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are beginning to tell, whereas 
from the ragged shooting at 
first not one of the faithful 
had suffered. Jan gets a bullet 
through his brawny chest, and 
dies like a great bear, rumbling 
and rolling, and calling to God 
in his tremendous bass. Pieter 
Pienaar gets another; and old 
Lombard, such are the curious 
chances of battles, receives no 
less than five in his aged frame, 
and his snow- white beard 
blushes scarlet in an instant. 
They crouch flatter and flatter, 
lifting their hot rifles above 
their heads to fire, without look- 
ing up to align them. Then 
one by one they begin to fade ; 
the crash and roar dwindles to 
a rattle, from a rattle to a scat- 
tered crack! crack! from that 
to a solitary shot or two, and 
then silence falls again on the 
shimmery silver veldt, for the 
British volleys die too, un- 
willingly, with faint barks 
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heard from far off as sections 
at opposite ends of the long 
line try just one more. And 
when the last has torn its way 
through the motionless air, two 
miles of men lie still in the 
deadly stillness for a while, 
thinking of many things, and 
looking on the ground. Down 
in the bivouac all is quiet : the 
waggons have inspanned and 
the guns limbered up long ago 
during the tumult, and they 
are all standing quietly in the 
shadows, with the drivers like 
black marble at the heads of 
the drowsing beasts. Not a 
sound ahead or behind or on 
either side: the living are as 
still as the dead, and hardly 
less pale under the moon. 
Then a lamp twinkles from a 
far-off picquet, an officer asks 
another for a match, a rifle 
falls with a clang, and the 
Intelligence officer begins to 
question the prisoners. 
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THERE is in these modern 
days a type of cricket-player— 
we all know him, and we may 
add, “noscitur a sociis”—who 
having dropped out of the first 
flight—for he is too often, 
alas! “abdomine tardus ”—now 
roughly divides the two-day or 
one-day matches, in which he 
still takes part, into two classes 
—i.e., matches in which “I’ve 
had a rare good knock,” and 
“rotten games.” 

Meet such a man on a plat- 
form at the end of a day and 
ask him about his match. 

“First - class, thanks, 
chap. I got a hundred!” 

“ And did you win?” 

“Win? Win the match, do 
you mean? Hang me if I 
know! I expect we did, though: 
we were going strong; but the 
fact of the matter is, that I had 
to catch a train at five o’clock, 
and didn’t see the finish.” 

Meet him again a week later 
and ask him the same ques- 
tion. 

“Don’t talk to me about 
cricket ; you never saw such a 
rotten game in your life. We 
hadn’t a man on our side who 
could bowl a straight ball, or 
hold a catch either for the 
matter of that. I soon saw 
there wasn’t a chance of my 
getting a decent knock, so I 
gave a Johnnie half-a-crown to 
scout for me, and came away.” 

Now what name are we to 
give to a man of this type? 
He certainly is not a cricketer, 
because he has lost all interest in 
cricket as a game in which the 


old 
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success of a side, not of an indi- 
vidual, is the crucial test, and 
only regards a match as a@ pos- 
sible means of enhancing his 
own personal enjoyment, and 
perhaps what he calls his repu- 
tation. Call him a selfish 
beast, then, suggests some one. 
He is that, certainly ; but unfor- 
tunately selfish beasts cover so 
large a portion of the inhabited 
world that the labours of di- 
vision and classification would 
be endless. 

May we coin a phrase, then, 
and call him a cricket indi- 
vidualist ?—a living specimen, 
that is, of that individualism 
which threatens to alter the 
whole spirit of the game. 

On the golf-course, in the 
billiard -room, in the tennis- 
court, and we believe in the 
game of marbles, individualism 
is an inseparable accident of 
the successful player. For in 
all these a man, like the famous 
smith of Perth, has to play for 
his own hand. But since the 
days of Lambert, Budd, Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk, and those 
other giants who lived in our 
land and drew crowds to watch 
single - wicket matches, indi- 
vidualism in cricket had been 
charitably supposed to have 
been thrust into the back- 
ground. Latterly, however, 
owing partly to newspaper 
puffing, and partly, no doubt, 
to our natural weakness in the 
way of hero-worship, the per- 
formance of the individual 
cricketer has been brought into 
bold relief, and the success of a 
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side accounted a matter of com- 
paratively minor importance. 
For ten men who run down to 
Brighton in the hope of seeing 
Sussex beat Surrey, you will 
find ninety who will candidly 
confess that they have made 
the journey for the express pur- 
pose of seeing Fry and Ranji 
have a knock, and that they do 
not care a red cent which side 
wins the match. Itis fortunate 
perhaps that the mantle of 
Grace should have fallen upon 
the shoulders of two gentlemen 
whose style of play has in the 
past risen above all criticism, 
there being plenty of indi- 
viduality about it, and yet no 
trace of selfish individualism. 
That the former of the twain 
should have made an unrivalled 
sequence of centuries is all the 
more praiseworthy, because he 


is not, or at any rate was not, 
in the habit of letting the grass 
grow under his feet, and simply 
marking time until the tardy 
success which comes to him 


who waits is achieved. And 
on the principle that there are 
diseases which work out their 
own remedy, it is perhaps as 
well in the interests of cricket 
that his performance should be 
a matter of history of the past 
rather than a possibility of 
years to come. That, unless 
he be something higher than 
the angels, he will never be 
allowed to repeat it, we de- 
voutly hope that the laws of 
the game may shortly make 
due provision; and we trust 
that those who aver that he 
has latterly shown a tendency 
to play a slower game than of 
old will be found to be lying 
prophets. But more of this 
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anon. To return to our point 
—is not the modern system of 
recording on the scoring-board 
the progress of each batsman’s 
score a distinct encouragement 
to individualism? Doubtless it 
is interesting for the general 
public, of whom the great ma- 
jority are, as we have said, 
wholly indifferent to the result 
of the match, to have a ready- 
made account of the popular 
hero’s progress staring them in 
the face, but the result to the 
batting side may be disastrous. 
The figures on the scoring- 
board are studied by the bats- 
men with attention, while the 
hands of the clock are too often 
forgotten. It would be unfor- 
tunately impossible to eradicate 
the tendency to individualism 
by reverting to the primitive 
method of notching the runs 
made on a stick, and keeping 
no separate register of each 
batsman’s runs,—impossible for 
the simple reason that there 
would be hundreds of amateur 
and professional reporters with 
their “correct reports of the 
players’ scores.” But we may 
venture to think that the old 
rough method of keeping the 
tally was based on the only 
correct principle. For the 
“notches” were really the 
common property of the side, 
while by the system at present 
in vogue a direct encourage- 
ment is given to the batsman 
to think of himself first and 
his side last, and to regulate 
his pace and adapt his methods 
accordingly. 

“The scoring had hitherto 
been pretty brisk; but as A. 
neared his century the rate of 
progression materially slack- 
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ened, both batsmen, more 
especially <A., exercising the 
utmost caution, and taking no 
liberties with the bowling. 
Every stroke was watched with 
feverish anxiety,” &c., &c. 

Put this by no means un- 
common paragraph into plain 
English and what does it 
mean? Simply that A. for a 
period altered his methods, 
playing a different game, and 
wasting what may in the long- 
run have proved to be invalu- 
able time, in order that his own 
name might figure in the list 
of century-makers. 

Small blame perhaps to A., 
for he is human after all, and 
humanity rejoices to see its 
name placarded in big print, 
or at the head of a paragraph 
even in the sporting column of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 

To turn for a few minutes to 
the records of inter-University 
matches, to young and old men 
from the country the most 
popular fixtures of the year. 
As a cricketer of no mean city 
north of the Tweed aptly re- 
marked, to any one who wanted 
to learn how the game of cricket 
should not be played in glorious 
weather and on a perfect pitch, 
the University match of 1901 
was a most useful object-lesson. 
With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, both sides seemed to 
set themselves serenely to work 
to give the spectators full value 
for their money in the matter 
of watching three full days’ 
cricket, coupled with a mini- 
mum amount of anxiety as to 
the ultimate result of the match. 
It might even be said that had 
the two captains met together 
beforehand, and agreed upon 
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an amicable draw, such an 
auspicious result could hardly 
have been brought about more 
successfully than was the case. 
It is all very well for two Cup 
horses in a four-mile race to 
wait upon each other till “the 
distance.” But the methods of 
the racecourse cannot be trans- 
ferred to a contest when a “no 
finish” is a possible conting- 
ency ; and—given fine weather 
and a perfect pitch—it is ob- 
viously impossible for two weak 
bowling sides to expect to bring 
a match to a definite conclusion 
on the third day, when the 
other two days have been prac- 
tically wasted in playing the 
goose-game. That Cambridge 
should have got so near win- 
ning as they did, and then 
failed to win after all, was 
primarily due to the eccen- 
tricities of the rival captains, 
the light-blue leader postponing 
his declaration till it was too 
late to be of service, and Knox, 
with nothing in the bounds of 
possibility to gain by such a 
policy, demoralising his side in 
the final innings by altering 
the order of going in. 

But it is our present purpose 
to try and cull from the history 
of these University matches 
some hints on the subject of 
what we will call unconscious 
individualism in modern cricket. 
There have, then, in the last 
few years been two famous 
pairs of brothers playing a pro- 
minent part in these matches— 
the Fosters for Oxford and the 
Wilsons for Cambridge. 

As first-class cricketers from 
a general point of view no one 
would hesitate to rank the 
Foster brothers on a far higher 
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level than their Cambridge 
rivals: in the University 
matches, on the contrary, 
the advantage has apparently 
rested with the other pair. 
But taking the line simply and 
solely through the University 
matches, if the same question 
were to be put to a dozen good 
judges of the game, “ Which 
would you rather have on your 
side at Lord’s—a Foster or a 
Wilson?” the answer would 
probably be, “Foster to win 
the game and Wilson to save 
it.” And this in the face of 
the fact that the last two 
matches in which the younger 
Foster took part resulted in 
drawn games after three full 
days’ play. For was there not 
in either year a Wilson on the 
opposite side to bar the way 
to a finish? To one of the 
latter family, we believe, be- 
longs the credit of having 
broken three separate records 
of University matches: he has 
obtained the highest aggregate 
of runs, the highest average, 
and has been more hours at the 
wicket than any other player. 
The other nobile par fratrum 
claim two, or may we say three, 
records between them. For if 
R. E. enjoys the distinction of 
having made the highest score 
and the highest aggregate of 
runs in any one match, to the 
elder brother belongs the dis- 
tinction of having treated with 
fearless contempt the bowling, 
which to other members of an 
unusually strong batting side 
offered insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and of having played 
one of the most brilliant in- 
nings on record under the most 
discouraging circumstances, 
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Put these records side by 
side, call in the help of the 
clock, and what is the result 
arrived at? That the Wilsons, 
if we are to take the batting 
average as a standard, are 
easily in front of the other 
pair; but that whereas on a 
perfect wicket an XI. made 
up of players of the Wilson 
type would under favourable 
conditions probably never lose 
a match in three days, they 
most assuredly could never win 
one. Per contra, an XI. who 
play the Foster game through- 
out might probably afford to 
allow themselves two full days 
for getting the opposing side 
out twice. 


‘¢ Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit 
rem.” 


The line is familiar to every 
schoolboy. But time was no 
particular object with the 
astute old Roman, and it was 
the rapid scoring of Scipio 
after all that won the game. 
There are periods in a cricket- 
match when Fabian tactics 
argue admirable generalship ; 
but a Fabian policy invoked 
in the opening stages, and 
persevered in during a long 
day’s play, suggests a drawn 
game rather than a victory. 
Most unfortunately, too, the 
bad example is more than or- - 
dinarily contagious. The side 
which, when a whole third of 
the allotted time for play has 
passed, finds itself confronted 
by a long score is naturally 
on the defensive, and not caring 
to run the risk of playing an 
exceptionally open game, is 
tempted to follow suit. Their 
line of argument is easy to 
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follow. ‘Our bowling has 
been found wanting, and pro- 
bably these fellows can stay 
in again all to-morrow if they 
want to. Can we make in one 
day enough runs to win the 
match?” Where all are not 
Fosters or Jessops, the result 
is a second day of marking 
time. 

But what has all this to do 
with individualism? Watch 
the reception in the pavilion of 
the century - maker in these 
matches and you shall see. All 
sins of omission and commis- 
sion are condoned, the player 
has made a hundred in the 
match of the year, and the 
same unstinted applause is 
given to the hero of the day, 
whether he has taken two, or 
four, or even six hours to ac- 
complish the feat. It is to 
individualism that the applause 
is given, and the question of 
real service to the side is left 
in the background. 

Enough of the individualist : 
we have done with him—that 
is, so far as it is possible to 
dispense with his assistance, 
Yet he is rather like Crispinus, 
both on paper and in real life 
difficult to avoid, and he has 
a knack of cropping up again 
in odd places when you least 
expect him. If haply, how- 
ever, we have accidentally 
trodden too hard upon his toes, 
this by way of apology. Life, 
so they tell us, is not really 
longer for married people than 
for single ; it only seems longer. 
And in the same way let us 
be content to believe that the 
individualist is often not really 
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selfish—he only seems so. Nor 
is he primarily responsible for 
his own existence. For he is 
a natural product of ultra- 
civilisation, and it is his mis- 
fortune that he is rather over- 
burdened by a sense of filial 
affection. 

A writer on “Cricket Rec- 
ords” in a late number of 
‘Maga’! was at some pains 
to prove that, taking even the 
most successful batsmen of the 
day, the odds against making 
a century are eight or ten to 
one. It may be briefly re- 
marked that the man who 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo 
or any other gentleman would 
have lost a fortune if he 


‘had amused himself by laying 


those odds against either one 
or other of two batsmen we 
could name in the late year 
of grace. But the weakest 
point in the writer’s remarks 
was that he entirely omitted 
to give us any information on 
the circumstances under which 
the centuries were made. It 
comes into our mind that in 
our schooldays we once heard 
an Irish parson divide lies into 
three distinct classes—officious, 
pernicious, and jocose. All 
three types were of course held 
to be objectionable to a major 
or minor degree. The classifica- 
tion, for all we know to the con- 
trary, may be as old as the hills, 
but our own acquaintance with 
it was entirely due to the Irish- 
man. Centuries made at cricket 
may be said to fall very readily 
into the same classes. They are 
one and all more or less objec- 
tionable from a cricket point of 





1 See ‘Maga’ for September 1901. 
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view, as arguing undue superi- 
ority of the bat over the ball. 
Some of them are, as things go, 
officious—we mean in the I[rish- 
man’s sense of the word; of real 
benefit, that is, to the batsman’s 
side, in the way of winning or 
perhaps saving a match. Jocose 
centuries might be those super- 
erogatory scores which, while 
gratifying the batsman and per- 
haps amusing the spectators, 
have absolutely no effect, good, 
bad, or indifferent, on the final 
result of the match; such a 
century, for instance, as is here 
described :— 

** A loud and continuous clap- 
ping now announced the fact 
that B. had completed his cent- 
ury; and there being no earthly 
chance of finishing the match, 
the stumps were drawn at five- 
thirty, in order to allow the 
visiting team to catch an earlier 
train.” 

Most pernicious to cricket, 
and most wearisome to watch, 
are the centuries which too often 
occupy the major part of the 
first day’s play in a certain type 
of county match, when the two 
sides are mutually afraid of each 
other and settle down to play— 
not cricket as we understand 
the game, but a something which 
shall pass muster and ensure 
three full days’ gate-money. 

Time after time it cannot but 
have appeared to those of us who 
care at all about cricket that the 
daily press of the present era is 
largely responsible for the fre- 
quent occurrence of these “ per- 
nicious” centuries. Figures are, 
in cricket at all events, infinitely 
more misleading than facts, and 
the weekly publication of aver- 
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ages promotes the glorification 
of the individual, without taking 
into consideration the question 
whether his personal success has 
been to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of hisside. It is a great 
feat of physical endurance, and 
one that argues considerable 
skill, for B. to make, we will say 
two hundred runs in an innings 
or even in a match; but when 
at the end of the third day a 
weaker side manages to save its 
bacon by a draw, we are tempted 
to say that it might have been 
better for B.’s side if he had 
never been born, or had at any 
rate been run out in the first 
over. 

Has such an idea, we wonder, 
ever occurred to any of those 
reporters who head their ac- 
count of the match with “ Mag- 
nificent Innings by B.”? 

Briefly, then, we are at logger- 
heads with every century, of any 
description whatsoever; but it 
is war to the knife with those 
particular centuries which are 
either works of supererogation 
or tend to bring about a one- 
sided draw. 

There are, of course, kings of 
the game who will always con- 
tinue to ride rough-shod over 
any set of rules framed to curb 
their run-getting propensities. 
Under far less favourable con- 
ditions for the batsman, and in 
a period when, as a rule, the 
bowler, aided by more natural 
wickets, fairly held his own or 
even had the upper hand, it was 
found impossible to stop W. G. 
Grace from gettting several 
centuries in the course of a 
season. Similarly, we must be 
prepared to see some two or 
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three individuals upset the most 
careful calculations. But there 
are too many Richmonds in the 
field ; and when it comes to a 
weekly average of eight or ten 
hundreds the whole season 
through, it is altogether too 
much of a good thing. And it 
is very cold comfort to be as- 
sured that the odds against the 
crack batsman of the day mak- 
ing a century are eight to one, 
when we find that as a matter of 
fact he tops the hundred twelve 
or thirteen times in the course 
of a season. 

From our point of view, in 
every century made in first- 
class cricket we see a fresh 
nail driven into the coffin of 
our national summer game, the 
intention of which never surely 
was that the batsman should 
have things entirely his own 
way. 

“It ought not to be neces- 
sary,’ says Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
apropos of Lb.w., “to remind 
all umpires that any case of 
doubt should be decided in 
favour of the batsman.” Might 
he not have gone a step further 
and substituted “is ” for “ought 
not to be”? It has always 
seemed to us that, except in 
very rustic cricket, when, as 
we know, the umpire is often 
the best man on the side, it 
is part of an umpire’s creed 
that the batsman is to be the 
favoured party, and that in 
the matters of condition of 
ground and of light as well 
as of the Lb.w. rule his in- 
terests only are to be con- 
sulted. Surely this idea is a 
relic of what some may call the 
Barbaric, others the Golden 
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Age of the game—that period, 
at any rate, during which the 
ball, doing curious things on a 
primitive wicket, held the upper 
hand of the bat. Equalisation 
was required, and with the 
aid of this unwritten law that 
dominated and has continued 
to dominate the minds of 
umpires, the genius of the 
brothers Grace, and the im- 
provement of grounds, equalisa- 
tion, and something more than 
equalisation, came. It is hardly 
within the bounds of reason to 
imagine that we shall ever 
persuade the umpire that the 
time has arrived for him to 
give the bowler the benefit of 
the doubt, and it is probably 
rank heresy to hint at such a 
thing. It follows, then, that, 
until the Lb.w. rule is sensibly 
modified, the purpose of the 
prolongation of the bowling- 
crease will be easily defeated 
by a batsman of the over- 
cautious type by the simple 
process of shielding the wicket 
with his body as_ heretofore, 
and that the umpire will be— 
not unreasonably—fortified in 
his unhappy resolution to de- 
cide no doubtful cases in favour 
of the batsman. Nor again 
can we hope so to tamper 
with the beliefs of a grounds- 
man as to persuade him that 
an occasional soft spot on a 
wicket is a benefit to society. 
But may we not say — to 
borrow a phrase from a novel 
lying on our table—that “the 
policy of making fish of one 
child and fowl of another is 
unfair and dangerous,” or, in 
other words, that the pamper- 
ing of the batsman at the ex- 
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pense of the bowler is pre- 
judicial to the interests of 
cricket? Probably no argu- 
ment and no citation of 
mammoth scores is required 
to convince the minds of those 
who follow the game that on 
what is spoken of as a “good 
wicket ” the efforts of our best 
bowlers are comparatively futile, 
and that—except in the rare 
cases of an unaccountable panic 
—a moderately strong batting 
side can stop at the wickets 
for an unreasonably long time. 
Even the M.C.C. Committee, 
conservative to the backbone, 
seems to have recognised that 
change of some kind is neces- 
sary, but apparently lacks the 
courage to enforce any real 
alteration, and confines its at- 
tention to small efforts in the 
way of tinkering and recom- 
mending, rather than of boldly 
reforming. And the tinkering 
is done in a half-hearted and 
apologetic manner, For in- 
stance, the club as a body 
is invited to pronounce its 
opinions as to the alteration 
of the l.b.w. rule, and a tol- 
erably large majority is in 
favour of the alteration. But 
whereas a majority of one in 
the House of Commons may 
suffice to alter the laws of the 
land, it appears that a two- 
thirds majority is required to 
alter the laws of cricket, and 
so we are left im statu quo. 
Later on, either in the way of 
healthy experiment or as a 
sop to Cerberus, a past Grand 
Master of the Lodge provides 
a match in the country wherein 
the rejected proposition is en- 
forced, and the result is pro- 
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nounced unsatisfactory because 
the number of victims is in- 
sufficient. 

To those who were privileged 
to watch the extremely tedious 
—though, as things go, perfectly 
sound—display given by two 
Yorkshire professionals in the 
Sussex match, or to those who 
saw Mr Noble’s innings in the 
final test match two years ago, 
may have occurred the thought 
that even one man can do a 
tolerable amount of mischief, 
and that a ten-to-one chance of 
his being given out for “ob- 
structing” is better than no 
chance at all. 

For ourselves we shall always 
hold that these two particular 
matches were really typical 
instances of the degeneration of 
cricket. Nerve, patience, unself- 
ishness—for all these qualities 
let us give full credit to the per- 
formers ; but the revelation that 
a scientific batsman can—pace 
the clerk of the weather—re- 
main at the wicket if necessary 
till the judgment -day, argues 
that some very essential modifi- 
cation of the laws of the game 
is necessary. Where it may be 
a work of some ingenuity to 
frame rules which shall prevent 
the W. G. of the time being 
from piling up a succession 
of long scores, it is perfectly 
simple to ensure that the runs 
should be made at a reason- 
able rate. 

‘*‘ As well one might hope to 
be merry at a funeral as at a 
game of cricket improved into 
its present condition.” 

These words, written many 
years ago, hold good to-day. 
Cricket as played with the 
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evident intention of bringing 
about the negative result is a 
miserable performance to watch. 
And yet we are told, and indeed 
cannot help seeing, that under 
certain circumstances an abso- 
lutely defensive game is the only 
proper game to play; and we 
fancy that the captain of the 
Yorkshire XI. considers that 
the draw in the Sussex match, 
and the drawn game against 
Surrey, were in their way quite 
as satisfactory as the brilliant 
victory at Leyton. That York- 
shire plays a good game, and in 
nine cases out of ten plays to 
win rather than to draw a 
match, no one wishes to deny, 
and their ability to block the 
game as well as to force the 
game has been amply demon- 
strated. But where most 
cricketers would either  re- 


luctantly or willingly concede 


the point that Yorkshire did 
play the right game under the 
circumstances, we do not believe 
that a single man would under- 
take the journey from London 
to Brighton if warned before- 
hand that he would have to 
witness a repetition of the per- 
formance. 

Again, a tolerable amount of 
abuse was heaped upon the 
Lancashire captain’s head when 
he allowed his side to continue 
their innings to the bitter end 
at the Oval late in the season, in 
preference to giving the Surrey 
men a supererogatory knock. 
Yet his action was perfectly 
defensible on all grounds. It 
was obviously impossible to 
bring the match to a definite 
conclusion, and when the game 
has been brought to such a 
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pass as to be only a case of one 
side or the other knocking the 
ball about for the benefit of 
the spectators, as well let Lan- 
cashire do the knocking as 
Surrey. 

What we want to see is some- 
thing done in the way of alter- 
ing the rules, which shall 
prevent the game from periodi- 
cally lapsing into a farce, and 
make a finish one way or the 
other as absolute a certainty as 
the vagaries of the clerk of the 
weather will permit. Any 
hopes that may have been 
temporarily raised by the com- 
paratively rapid conclusion of 
the earlier matches played by 
Maclaren’s team in Australia 
must have long since died in 
the hearts of those who have 
studied with attention the 
details of the third test match. 
From these we gather that the 
human “blockhouse” has not 
lost his cunning or the bowler 
developed a fresh power of 
destructiveness; but that our 
old friend Jupiter Pluvius, who 
had played pranks with the 
earlier wickets, had been 
muzzled for the occasion. We 
are perfectly safe in leaving 
cricket played in bad weather 
to its own devices, and to let 
those who enjoy either playing 
it or looking on enjoy them- 
selves after their own fashion. 
But, leaving of course the gate- 
money out of the question, we 
cannot agree with the argu- 
ment that it is inexpedient to 
create new difficulties for a 
merely because a 
mud-wicket already materially 
weakens his position. It surely 
is not a matter of much import- 
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ance whether a game played in 
absolute discomfort is finished 
in five hours or in twenty. 
But, on the other hand, no 
reasonable means should be 
neglected whereby a finish 
should be reduced to an abso- 
lute certainty in fine weather ; 
and two sides should not enter 
the field on the third day of a 
match with the demoralising 
feeling that nothing short of a 
miracle can avert a draw. 

Can we give the umpires 
power, then, to award the 
game, as we believe that an 
umpire is sometimes called upon 
to do in chess, to the side 
which possesses a manifest 
advantage? Alas! recent 


events have not been calculated 
to strengthen the position of 
any umpire who has _ the 
courage of his opinions. A 


popular bowler is no-balled by 
a man with a world-wide repu- 
tation for honesty and know- 
ledge of the game, and the 
bowler at once poses as an ag- 
grieved individual, and rushes 
into print to explain the techni- 
calities of his bowling action, 
and, generally speaking, to 
make matters unpleasant for 
the offending umpire. That 
the latter’s position was un- 
assailable, and that if he had 
not no-balled the bowler he 
would have been violating the 
laws of the game, any one who 
reads those laws can see for 
himself. But, asa result of the 
controversy, we can _ easily 
imagine that no umpire in 
future will be found bold 
enough to express an opinion 
as to the fairness of a bowler’s 
action, much less as to the 
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relative claims of success of 
two opposing sides. 

It is a pity, by the way, that 
copies of the famous photograph 
of the bowler in the act of 
delivering the ball were not sent 
round to the secretaries of local 
clubs. Weall know how simple 
is the process of looking nat- 
ural under the ordeal of being 
photographed. 

“Please to put on your 
natural expression,” says the 
photographer, whereupon half 
mankind—that better half, may 
we say ?—assumes an expression 
of simpering idiocy, and the 
other half scowls ferociously. 
For the circumstance that some 
of us, after all, when printed 
off, do look like respectable 
citizens, we are indebted to the 
final “touching up” of the 
photographer. We hope that 
the bowler’s action was duly 
touched up and made to look 
amiable. 

Shall we have, then, a 
specially appointed arbitrator 
of this one question, and let his 
decision be final? The one 
objection, almost fatal to this 
ideal, would be, that unless 
some time-test be applied, the 
natural decision would be that 
the side which has scored most 
runs for the fewest wickets has 
the advantage, and so on that 
principle the keep - up - your- 
wicket-at-any-price party would 
still be in the ascendant. 

Therefore, if we are to benefit 
the game, a considerable allow- 
ance would have to be made for 
the rate of progression, and the 
matter reduced to a rather 
abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion. It remains, then, in the 
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first place to make due provi- 
sion for the absolute completion 
of a match within three days, 
where the circumstances—or 
the weather—are favourable, 
and to leave the final decision 
in the arbitrator’s hands only 
in cases when play is stopped 
by rain or fog. 

And we see nothing that will 
meet the case but a strict time- 
limit, supported by rigorous 
enforcement of the existing 
but too commonly disregarded 
laws of punctuality. Has any 
cricketer in the whole course 
of his experience seen a match 
awarded to one side because 
the specified time between the 
innings or for an individual 
batsman’s appearance at the 
wickets was exceeded by the 
other? We can imagine such 
a thing happening in a village 
match, and imagine also the 


free fight in consequence there- 


of. And yet no rule was made 
simply in order that it might 
be honoured in the breach only; 
for those who honour it in the 
observance may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. There 
may arise some sixty possi- 
bilities for the interference of 
an umpire on this point in the 
course of a three-days’ match: 
the probabilities are that there 
are at least thirty, most likely 
more, breaches of the rules, and 
yet the game goes on without 
any protest, and half an hour, 
perhaps an invaluable half 
hour, is wasted each day. 
Latterly another time-wasting 
innovation has crept in. Ex- 
hausted nature demands a tea 
interval, and away goes another 
ten minutes. And thirdly, the 
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bowler’s arms require to be 
loosened, and we all know that 
the only way to properly loosen 
an arm is to bowl a fast yorker 
to the wicket-keeper or to some 
other fieldsman, who very 
naturally gets out of the way 
and allows the ball to meander 
to the boundary—that bound- 
ary for choice where there is no 
one handy to return it. 

A hard-and-fast rule on these 
minor points of detail would 
lengthen the time for play in 
a three days’ match by one, 
two, or in extreme cases three 
hours. But inasmuch as we 
have come to regard three 
hundred runs as a very moder- 
ate score for a whole side, and 
not a few of our heavy scorers 
—vide the averages—are bats- 
men of the slow or painstaking 
order, playing on the principle 
that the runs will come to him 
who waits long enough, there 
will still be a deficit. And as 
in busy England it is clearly 
impossible to manufacture an 
indefinite amount of hours in 
order to accommodate the bats- 
men, it only remains—for we 
stick to our point that the 
game must be finished—so to 
accommodate the duration of 
an innings to the time at our 
disposal, that under no possible 
circumstances shall a side be 
allowed to remain at the 
wickets for more than four to 
four and a half hours at a 
span. 

In Australia, where the first- 
class matches of an ordinary 
season can be counted on the 
fingers, time is a matter of 
minor importance. But - the 
attempt to graft Australian 
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methods on an English stock 
argues a want of originality. 

But, says the conservative 
cricketer, you will change the 
whole idea of the game. If 
some of the dolorous exhibi- 
tions we have seen in the last 
few years convey a correct idea 
of cricket as it should be 
played, the sooner the idea is 
very materially altered the 
better. 

You will be encouraging 
blind slogging, urges another 
objector. It does not require a 
very hurricane order of hitting 
to score on a perfect wicket 
at the rate of eighty runs 
an hour, and three hundred 
and sixty runs per innings 
ought to be a full and sufficient 
number to win any match. We 
do not, however, put any bar 
to prevent a side from making 
four or five hundred runs in 
the time if it has the ability to 
do so, and we shall always be- 
lieve that a side which can go 
on scoring at the rate of a 
hundred runs an hour for four 
and a half hours will be play- 
ing a better class of cricket 
than Yorkshire played at 
Brighton. 

One more word and we have 
concluded. That more and 
more alterations are necessary, 
and are even being called for 
by the cricket world, may be 
gathered from the fact that a 
second-class county has volun- 
teered to pose as the “vile 
body ” for the M.C.C. Commit- 
tee to experimentalise upon. 
The pity of the thing is that a 
whole series of experimental 
matches cannot take place at 
Lord’s, unless indeed the M.C.C. 
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in the interests of the game 
condescend from their high 
estate, and add some interest 
to those very high-class, but 
very dull, entertainments with 
which the season is commonly 
inaugurated, by trying a series 
of really drastic changes in 
their matches against the coun- 
ties. . 
But lo!—now at the eleventh 
hour a gentleman to whom we 
have submitted these remarks, 
and whose knowledge of the 
game is admitted on all sides 
to be second to none, is in- 
clined to think that much of 
the responsibility for slow scor- 
ing rests on the shoulders of 
the bowlers, who, adopting a 
despairing attitude, send down 
a series of overs intended for 
no other purpose than to keep 
the runs down. It has been 
truly said that the great merit 
—and the merits were many— 
of the late George Lohman’s 
bowling was that he always 
went for the wicket, and 
allowed maiden overs and runs 
to take care of themselves. 
But, albeit in his day the wick- 
ets were good enough to satisfy 
most of us, poor George was 
never called upon to bowl upon 
the modern artificial wicket, 
and the practice — we quote 
from Captain Trevor’s book— 
“of snatching the custody of 
cricket-fields from the hand of 
nature” had not come into 
fashion. While we cannot 
applaud the pluck of a bowler 
who is afraid of being punished, 
it is impossible not to feel some 
sympathy for a man who finds 
all his calculations upset by 
having to bowl upon a wicket 
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especially doctored for the bats- 
man’s benefit. It is a step in 
the right direction that the 
M.C.C. Committee has sent 
round a circular to the county 
secretaries recommending that 
in future the wickets should be 
prepared in the old-fashioned 
way—.e., by rolling and water- 
ing pure and simple, to the ex- 
clusion of “the mixture ”—and 
we trust that if in any case 
the recommendation is ignored, 
some penalty “which may be 
felt” will be exacted. And— 
for we really must be drastic 
while we are about it—let us 
consign the bowler who under 
the altered conditions elects to 
send down a series of maiden 
overs without getting a wicket, 
not perhaps to Botany Bay or 
even to Jericho, but at any 
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rate to Bramall Lane, and there 
condemn him to bowl, in a 
Sheffield fog, for the term of 
his natural existence to some 
of those batsmen who take 
their pastime in the form of 
scoring at a rate of three runs 
per hour. For both the one 
and the other type of player 
will be clearly out of place in 
our New Model Eleven. . 

Since these pages have been 
in type has come the welcome 
announcement that the cham- 
pion county and M.C.C. are 
going to try conclusions at 
Lord’s under the proposed 
variation of the l.b.w. rule. 

All hail to the author of 
the proposal, whoever he may 
be !— 


‘*Macte nova virtute, puer; sic itur 
ad astra !” 
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IN THE AUSTRALIAN BACK-BLOCKS. 


AUSTRALIA has _ attracted 
much attention from all quar- 
ters during the last few years, 
but to most people the vast 
interior is still a terra incog- 
nita; and even on the streets 
of Sydney or Melbourne the 
appearance of a copper-skinned 
back - blocker excites as much 
comment as might a being 
from another planet. The man 
from “out west” cares little 
for the opinion of the towns- 
man, however; and if his car- 
riage be not so graceful as 
that of those whom he so un- 
ceremoniously jostles on the 
pavements of Bourke Street or 
the “Block,” he gets over the 
ground more quickly; and if 


his speech be ungrammatical, 
it is at least expressive, and 


only used when 
necessary. 

The back-blocks, generally, 
are the western divisions of 
Queensland and New South 
Wales; and although in some 
parts of the former State the 
hardy squatter has established 
himself well out into the great 
desert, the country inside the 
“run” of his domain is prob- 
ably unprospected, and outside 
entirely unexplored. In this 
almost boundless tract of coun- 
try, where the bush merges 
into the silent desert, the back- 
blocker has his home, and, in- 
different to the flight of time 
and the struggle and worries 
attending existence in the out- 
side world, he leads a life of 
untrammelled independence. 

Only occasionally does a 


absolutely 


stranger come among these 
sons of freedom; and if he 
once sees “where the pelican 
builds its nest,” or experiences 
the strange fascination of the 
desert camp-fire circle, he will 
not soon leave them. The 
new-comer may be fresh from 
the old homeland, an outcast 
from continental Europe, or a 
wanderer from the crowded 
cities on the Australian coast- 
line; but in all cases he is 
welcomed, and soon he speaks 
in the same quaint dialect, 
forgets his past, and becomes 
a child of fortune. 

“But how do you manage 
to exist? This place would 
not support a rabbit,” I said 
to an assembly of those men 
one evening in Queensland. I 
had struck their camp while 
endeavouring with a compan- 
ion to cycle from Spencer 
Gulf to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria; and our surprise may 
be imagined when, hundreds 
of miles from the nearest 
settlement, as we thought, 
their camp-fire suddenly ap- 
peared in front of us. There 
were about twelve men in 
the party, and, as it was just 
sundown, we naturally camped 
beside them, and, prompted by 
the somewhat elaborate pre- 
parations being made for sup- 
per, I had put my question. 

“Oh, not too bad,” a tall 
and gaunt Queenslander an- 
swered. “We keeps a team 
of our own always on the 
move with stores from the 
nearest township.” 
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“But that must cost a lot 
of money so far out as this. 
How do you earn——?” 

“'Wecan always make tucker 
shootin’ kangaroos and emus 
for their skins; an’ if any 
man wants a cheque bad, for 
a spell or anything, he can 
always go shearing inside coun- 
try. Of course we takes turns 
at opalling, if we strikes a good 
show; an’ if thar’s any new 
gold discoveries, we git there 
quick an’ lively.” 

“But you can never make a 
fortune at work so uncertain ?” 

“Lor’! mate, but you is 
hard to please. Here, Charlie ; 
you lend a hand here: this 
stranger’s fresh, an’ I is no 
good pitchin——” Charlie 
stepped forward, and at once re- 
lieved his comrade of the burden 
of conversation. ‘ You reckons 


we can’t make no money?” he 


said. “Well, I reckons ye is 
wrong. How about old Tyson 
the millioner? An’ how about 
Gilgai Charlie sitting over 
there?—-my handle is Vic 
Charlie, cos’ I comes from 
Victoria — he made _ four 
thousan’ clear outen his opal 
claim only last week ; an’, darn 
it all, mate! there’s Shandy 
Bill, that little fellow on yer 
left, he made ten ounces yester- 
day jes’ by dry-blowing in a 
pan ” 

“Ten ounces! of copper?” 

“ No—of gold ; an’ Long Tom 
here shot one hundred and 
twenty-three kangaroos at nine- 
pence each——” 

“Did you say that your com- 
panion found gold?” 

“T reckon I did, stranger, an’ 
what’s more, we has all dropped 
on to gold.” 
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“What! There is no gold so 
far west as this.” 

“So we was told, mate. 
Them as is supposed to know, 
say there can be no gold west of 
the ranges; but you can allow 
that this push knows gold when 
they see it, an’—but show it to 
him, Shandy.” Shandy in- 
stantly detached a _ leather 
pouch from his belt, and with- 
out a word put it into my 
hands. 

“That is gold without doubt,” 
I said, handing it back; “I 
know by the weight.” Vic 
Charlie seemed surprised at 
my knowledge of the metal, 
but he said nothing. 

“Does you know much about 
minerals?” inquired an elderly 
man who had been listening in- 
tently to the conversation. 

“T have prospected in most 
countries,” I answered, “and 
ought to know all that is worth 
knowing by this time, for the 
experience was about all I did 
get.” 

“Tucker!” sang out some 
one. “Git table-covers for the 
visitors, an’ look lively.” My 
own companion, while I was 
talking, had been engaged in 
similar fashion in the centre of 
another group, and I smiled to 
see how intensely interested 
were his listeners. He was not 
seeking information, I knew, 
but from the unconscious ejacu- 
lations which frequently arose 
from his audience, I guessed 
that he was imparting some; 
and his selections were invari- 
ably strange and wonderful. 
The cry of “tucker,” however, 
created a diversion, and during 
the half-hour that followed, all 
apparently had but one object 
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in view, and being blessed with 
a healthy appetite, that same 
object was very pleasing to me. 
I was placed between a gentle- 
man called Dead - broke Peter 
and one dubbed Silent Ted. 
I afterwards discovered that 
Peter had been a member of the 
New Zealand Parliament, but 
Long Tom _ introduced him 
simply as the best talker in 
camp. I suppose it was to 
balance matters that the 
thoughtful Tom placed Ted on 
my other side, for he never 
spoke. 

“He is a first-class cook an’ 
a most extrordinar’ thinker, 
though,” said Tom; and as 
Ted’s corrugated but wonder- 
fully expressive face beamed at 
the compliment, I saw that a 
tongue to him was quite un- 
necessary. The night was very 
dark, and as the fitful fire- 
flashes lit up the surrounding 
gloom and _ cast fantastic 
shadows of the squatting men 
on the sands behind them, the 
scene was indeed weird. To- 
wards the end of the meal 
Dead-broke Peter began a 
conversation, at first very 
general in character, and 
which I easily sustained with- 
out interrupting my study of 
the men around; but before I 
realised that Peter was a man 
with a past, I found myself 
floundering in the subject of 
astronomy hopelessly beyond 
my depths. 

“Yes,” I said, endeavouring 
to collect my senses, “it is 
wonderful how the science has 
advanced, but I cannot under- 
stand how you have made the 
heavens a clock.” 


“Oh, that is a_ simple 
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matter,” he replied. “Canopus 
sets behind Warrego plains at 
half-past nine at present; take 
that fact for your unit, and 
then the positions of the Cross 
will indicate plainly, even to 
minutes, the divisions of the 
night. But look at that poor 
snake crawling out of the 
hollow stump beside you; that 
means a cyclonic disturbance is 
approaching 9 

“Great Scot! That’s a black 
snake. Look out, boys!” I 
cried, springing to my feet. 
Ted, who had been drinking 
in every word spoken, quietly 
reached over, and catching the 
wriggling creature by the tail, 
skilfully swung it round his 
shoulder and brought its head 
forcibly against the log. The 
snake must have been killed 
instantly; but its long body 
quivered convulsively for a 
moment, and then with a 
sudden jerk shot backwards 
and coiled tightly round Ted’s 
arm. To my surprise, none of 
his comrades troubled even to 
look at Ted during this per- 
formance: all, with the excep- 
tion of Peter and himself, were 
absorbing the words of my very 
Scotch companion, who was re- 
lating with powerful dramatic 
effect some peculiar experiences 
of his in other parts of the 
world. But evidently Ted did 
not expect any attention, for 
without uttering a sound he 
arose, shook his encumbrance 
into the fire, and sat down 
again, with a look on his tace 
that plainly said to us, “Go 
on! What have you stopped 
for?” 

Peter politely directed my 
gaze to a nine-inch centipede 
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that was prospecting across 
my boots, and then launched 
into a discourse on theological 
matters, which in time led into 
the supernatural, and finally 
narrowed down to a discussion 
on the mysterious rites of the 
aborigines’ Bora. ‘“ Little Bob, 
that tall man sitting next your 
companion, has had much ex- 
perience among the natives of 
the north,” Peter said, “and if 
you could only get him to talk 
he could tell some marvellous 
tales.” I looked over to the 
other side of the fire, and saw 
that Little Bob was the in- 
dividual who had asked the 
extent of my mineral know- 
ledge. “I have heard some 
tall stories of their corro- 


borrees, Ghingis, and Bunyips,” 
Ianswered ; “ but no white man 
has ever seen anything that 
could not be easily explained.” 


“Think not? Perhaps you 
are right, but my experience 
leads me to think differently. 
There is a Bunyip’s pool seven- 
teen miles from here—in fact, 
we get our water from it; but 
there is not a man in this camp 
who would go near it at night 
for—well—for anything. And 
as for the corroborrees, there 
are men here who have actually 
gone through a series of them, 
and if you stay with us, or 
travel northwards, you will pro- 
bably see some for yourself.” 

Peter’s words interested me 
greatly, so, careful not to inter- 
rupt his flow of eloquence, I 
soon became as silent as the 
gentleman on my left, and was 
rewarded by hearing a most 
wonderful account of the 
dreaded Bunyip—that strange 
mysterious creature, half fish 
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and half fiend, the very sight 
of which, it is said, means 
death to the unfortunate be- 
holder. I had often heard of 
this “dweller in the waters” 
from half-caste aborigines in 
New South Wales, and knew 
that it was supposed to live in 
the subterranean pools which 
abound throughout the Aus- 
tralian interior; but I never 
imagined that white men could 
be so firmly convinced of its 
existence as were my present 
companions. 

“Tt’s in the Brumbie’s water- 
hole, you can bet your life,” 
said a strangely deformed man, 
who had joined our group when 
the name was mentioned. 

“How do you know? 
you seen it?” I inquired. 

“No, an’ doesn’t want to; 
but Jack Ford did.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“ Ask Sam Wilkins. He’s the 
only glory prospector here.” 

“What has he to do with 
it?” 

“ Lor’! stranger, if he doesn’t 
know where Jack went, no one 
here does. Jack was as fine a 
mate as iver I met ; but whether 
he staked off a claim up aloft, 
or pegged out in the other place, 
I’m darned if I knows. He saw 
the Bunyip one full moon, an’ 
croaked the next day.” 

Inow noticed that all the men 
had gathered round our little 
group, and before I could 
further question the speaker, 
Long Tom broke in. “Is ye in 
a hurry to git up to the Gulf 
country?” he said. 

“Not particularly,” I an- 
swered. 

“Yer mate tells us you is a 
great mineralogist ?” 


Have 
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“Oh no,—not great; but I 
know a little of the science.” 

“Does ye know what that 
is?” Tom opened a sack as he 
spoke and took out a greenish 
mass of something. 

“That is copper sulphide. 
Where did you get it?” 

“Mate, if it’s any good, 
there’s hundreds and thousands 
o tons o’ it lyin’ on top not 
mor’n fifty mile from here. 
But what is this?” 

“Why! that is native silver ; 
and that conglomeration in 
Ted’s hand is an ironstone for- 
mation carrying gold P 

“Say, mate,” interrupted 
Little Bob, “does ye know 
what this is?” He held in the 
palm of his hand a mixture 
resembling tea in appearance, 
but which after tasting I knew 
could not be that substance. 


“Ah! ye is bested, mate, an’ 


I is glad,” continued Bob. “I 
knows ye is honest now, an’ 
don’t skite when ye doesn’t 
know.” 

“Thank you; but what is 
it?” 

“ Pidcherie, stranger. Money 
can’t buy it. It comes from 
the Mullagine swamps; an’ 
gold nor lead wouldn’t make a 
black fellow part with it. 
Swallow that, an’ you can 
dance in the fire an’ not feel 
nothin’; cut yourself in little 
bits an’ youll think it fun. 
Only the niggers knows what 
it is, an’ no white men barrin’ 
us back boys has iver got 
any——” 

“Time for that again, Little 
Bob,” cried Long Tom. “The 
question just now is, Will the 
stranger jine us? Yous can 
git two shares an’ we does all 
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the work,” he added, turning 
to me. 

“But, Mr—that is—Peter 
here knows more than I do. 
a - 

“Him!” snorted Tom. “Mate, 
he’s the most onreasonable man 
incamp. When he starts talk- 
ing, we can’t stop him; an’ 
when he is stopped, darn me 
if we can start him.” I turned 
to see how my late entertainer 
took these words, but he was 
lying back on the sand—asleep. 
Finally, after much quaint reas- 
oning, the men persuaded us to 
try our luck with them, at least 
for a time. ‘“ Yous can leave us 
when you like, if it doesn’t pay,” 
was Tom’s summing up; but as 
he had just told me of a sand- 
patch in which tucker could be 
made by dry panning, and of a 
“darned curious country across 
the Cooper” which was on fire 
with opal lying on the surface, I 
thought that the adventure was 
well worth any risk in that di- 
rection. We were still talking 
when the Southern Cross dipped 
behind the Grey Ranges; but 
before we stretched ourselves on 
the sand to rest it was decided 
that I and three others should 
set out in the morning to in- 
spect the opal formations be- 
yond the Cooper, and pending 
our report as to its value, the 
others would keep up the funds 
by kangaroo-shooting and dry- 
blowing for gold. 

Next morning with the first 
faint streaks of dawn we were 
ready. Mac and I had our 
cycles, which we stripped of all 
their previous accoutrements, 
and Kangaroo George and Gil- 
gai Charlie rode two of the finest 
horses in Queensland. 
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“Be good boys,” cried Long 
Tom, as we prepared to move 
off after breakfast. 

“There is a willy-willy com- 
ing soon, so watch where you 
camp,” warned Dead - broke 
Peter; and without more ado 
we plunged into a clump of 
gidgyas, and in a few minutes 
burst out on the ironshot plain. 
Neither George nor Charlie was 
inclined to waste his wisdom 
on the desert air, and even Mac 
found it advisable to keep his 
mouth closed when the fine 
clouds of sand began to rise. 
For hours we headed due west, 
dining at noon, in the open, on a 
piece of damper and some cold 
mutton, washed down with an 
extremely sparing amount of 
muddy fluid from our water- 
bags, and then going on again. 
Before sundown we reached a 
dried - up creek, where, after 
scraping in the sand among the 
roots of a solitary lime-tree, we 
found sufficient liquid for the 
horses, which we then hobbled 
and went into camp, fully forty 
miles from our starting-point. 
The sun was now racing down 
on the western horizon, and the 
desert around seemed like a sea 
of gold. The day had been op- 
pressively hot, and consequently 
we expected that night would 
be kept lively by the many 
pests. Nor were we mistaken. 
Just as our surroundings be- 
came blurred in the shadows of 
night, a dingo’s dismal howl 
broke the strange stillness, and 
then the blood-curdling shrieks 
of some laughing-jackasses in 
the tree above irritated us al- 
most beyond endurance. The 
mosquitoes next joined in, sink- 
ing their sawlike suckers deep 
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into our sun-blistered skin ; and 
when the mournful “morepork” 
added its depressing note, the 
desert orchestra was completed. 

“T reckon there’s a storm 
comin’,” remarked George, as 
he assisted a small death-adder 
into the fire. 

“For onysake let it come, 
then,” growled Mac. “A dinna 
see what ye’ve got to complain 
aboot. Da—darn it!!” 

“Is ye bit, Scottie?” in- 
quired Charlie. ‘Lor’! there’s 
a centipede on yer neck. It 
feels like red-hot coal, doesn’t 
it?” he added sympathetically. 

“No,” groaned Mac; “it’s a 
rale cooling sensation ; but here, 
feel for yersel’.” He poised 
the creature on a twig as he 
spoke, and skilfully landed it 
on Charlie’s back, and the 
yell that followed might have 
awakened a Bunyip, had there 
been such a monster within five 
miles. 

“Shut up! darn ye, Charlie!” 
roared George, lifting a nicely 
browned damper from the ashes; 
“ve has set the black fellows’ 
ghosts off again. Lor’! just 
listen to ’em.” 

“Hurry up with that damper, 
George,” I interrupted—“ that 
is, if there’s no snakes in it.” 

“There’s many things worse 
than snakes, boss,” innocently 
replied George ; “they is prime, 
if ye roast ’em an’ has got any 
salt——” 

“ Haud yer tongue, man, or 
A’ll mak’ a corroborree 0’ ye,” 
roared the hungry Mac, and I 
had to interfere hastily to pre- 
vent bloodshed. 

The memory of that night’s 
tortures still haunts me. The 
desert was alive with all sorts 
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of reptiles and insects, and from 
my companions, as they rolled 
sleeplessly in the sand, many 
short but heartfelt expressions 
arose which I dare not repeat. 
At sunrise we set out again, 
and all day travelled westward 
over country similar to that 
which we had already passed, 
camping at night on an “ Ana” 
branch or back-water of the 
famous Cooper, and enduring 
another night of misery. 

“T reckon we should be near 
the Ghingi’s! opal now,” said 
George as we resumed our jour- 
ney on the third day; “but 
say, boss, what’s wrong with 
the ole sun? or is it the willy- 
willy?” There certainly was 


reason for George’s question, 
for the sun as it shot up over 
the edge of the plains seemed 
merely a dull red ball; but the 
gem-shot haze which danced 


between showed the cause, and 
I realised that a cloud formed 
of minute particles of sand was 
partly obscuring it from view. 

“We'll get across the main 
river and look for shelter,” I 
said, “for evidently this storm 
has been working up for some 
days.” Wecrossed the “ Ana” 
channel and proceeded slowly, 
for the ground was now broken 
up as if by volcanic agencies. I 
was anxious to see the Cooper, 
the great inland sea of the early 
pioneers, but to my astonish- 
ment no water was yet in 
evidence as far as the eye could 
reach; so, leading our steeds, 
we picked our way over the 
cleft and burnt ironstone. 

“ These is the Ghingi’s holes,” 
said Charlie, as we came to 
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some unusually large and deep 
chasms, “an’ keep your eyes 
open, for there should be opal 
here.” 

“Whaur has 
river got tae, 
muttered Mac. “A never had 
muckle faith in Australian 
rivers, an’ A doot the nearest 
water-hole in the way we're 
goin’ is the Indian Ocean.” 

“Say, boss,” suddenly said 
George, “how far is it to the 
war ?” 

“Qh, South Africa is about 
seven thousand miles from here. 
Are you thinking of going ?” 

“Well, some of the boys was 
talking that way; but none o’ 
us knew the country, nor if the 
track was to sunrise or sun- 
down.” 

“ Africa is west from here, 
George.” 

“Is there enuff water for 
horses on the trail?” 

“Why, man! you cross the 
ocean.” 

“Well, I reckon old Joy here 
can cross anything ; but it beats 
me to know how a fellow can 
carry tucker. I s’pose there 
is plenty stations on the road, 
though?” I looked at George 
in amazement, and Mac grinned 
with delight. 

“Maybe they wouldn’t want 
us, Kangaroo,” put in Charlie; 
“but I reckon we can ride 
anything as has feet, an 
shoot . 

“Lie down flat, mates!” 
shouted George; “here’s the 
willy-willy.” 

I turned and saw a huge 
black wall gyrating wildly to- 
wards us. A roar like that 


that patent 
A wunner,” 





1 Devil’s. 
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of thunder filled the air, fol- 
lowed by a sound as of waves 
breaking upon a rocky beach. 
A fierce blast of back-drawn 
sand struck my face, and as 
I threw myself down, I felt as 
if drowning for a moment ; then 
a hail of stones, scrub, and sand 
rushed over me, tearing my 
clothes to shreds, and pene- 
trating my skin like shot, 
while a thick blackness blotted 
out everything around. I lay 
still, conscious that a deposit 
of sand was fast covering me; 
but I also felt that the suffo- 
cating tension was already be- 
coming less severe, and next 
minute a current of moist cool 
air, delightfully soothing to my 
sand-blasted skin, swept over 
the desert, and I sat up. It 


was still dark; but the awful 
vortex had passed, and away 
to the west I could still hear 


the indescribable rumbling 
sound of the flying boulders 
among the Ghingi holes. 

“Is we all here?” sounded 
Charlie’s voice close beside me, 
and I felt relieved when I 
heard the muffled responses of 
my comrades, for I knew that 
if caught in the centre of such 
a storm as we had just escaped, 
nothing living could withstand 
it. I groped for my cycle, and 
moistened my throat with the 
damp sand that now filled the 
water-bag, noticing, as some of 
the contents spilled down my 
neck, that the temperature 
must have fallen considerably, 
for the accident caused me to 
shiver. 

“Ye talk aboot gaun into 
the Australian interior,” spoke 
Mac dolorously, as he in 
turn swallowed a mouthful, 
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“but A’m thinkin’ that a 
lot o’ Australia has gone into 
mine.” 

“Never mind, Mac,” I re- 
plied, as we all crawled towards 
each other, ‘‘ here comes the first 
rain we have had since leaving 
Adelaide, and if the horses are 
all right so are we.” 

“T reckon they is O.K.,” said 
Charlie; “they knows more 
than most people, them horses.” 
While he was speaking we cast 
off our scanty garments and 
revelled in the refreshing drops ; 
but rain in the back-blocks is 
worth more than its weight 
in gold, and this shower only 
lasted about a minute, and 
passed on in the wake of the 
willy-willy. Shortly afterwards 
the darkness rolled away to 
the west like a huge receding 
screen, and near us we saw 
the two horses rolling on the 
ground with evident enjoyment. 
But I did not ask my compan- 
ions how it was that our four- 
footed friends had escaped so 
lightly, for my attention was 
attracted by a scintillating 
streak of something on the 
edge of a small hole, and as 
my eyes became used to the 
now blinding glare of the sun, 
I saw that the whole surface of 
the desert was literally blazing 
with small points of colour. 

“Lor’!” exclaimed my Aus- 
tralian comrades  simultane- 
ously, “we has struck the very 
place after all.” 

“ Ay’,mon,” said Mac, wrath- 
fully, “‘an’ hoo’ did ye no’ ken 
that afore ?” 

“’Cos the opal was dead,” 
replied George, “an’ the rain 
has made it ‘live again.” 

Mac. looked suspiciously at 
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the speaker ; but Charlie added 
that “dead” and “live” were 
terms used in speaking of dull 
opal that could be made to 
flash as if alive by the applica- 
tion of water. This explained 
why we had not seen the gems 
before, and without troubling 
to inquire where the Cooper 
had gone, or how—if Charlie 
and George were correct—we 
had got to the other side of 
it, we attacked the ironstone 
boulders with our small hand- 
picks. 

“Every gibber’s got an 
opal heart,” remarked George, 
smashing a large boulder to 
fragments. 

“Take care, then,” I warned, 
“or you will break it too.” 

“Then how is we to do it, 
boss?” inquired Charlie, pois- 
ing his pick in mid-air. ‘“ Does 
ye think it will come out if we 
whistle on it?” 

I did not; nor to this day 
have I found how to get that 
opal out intact. We tried 
every method that could be 
devised, but without success, 
for each time we broke the 
outer casing the more brittle 
core was also shattered by the 
blow. Patiently and _labor- 
iously we chipped the iron- 
stone, only to find that the 
gem was in powder form when 
we reached it. We then tried 
roasting the stones, carrying 
them to a small clump of 
stunted gidgyas for that pur- 
pose; but found then, that 
although the shell broke with 
less hammering, the “life” of 
the opal was destroyed by the 
heat, and a dull lump of glass- 
like substance was all our re- 
ward. 
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For two days we wandered 
among the Ghingi holes try- 
ing specimens continually, but 
with the same results, and at 
last I was convinced that 
further work under the cir- 
cumstances was useless. The 
horses were now beginning to 
suffer for want of proper food, 
and I saw that the water ques- 
tion would also trouble us as 
soon as the pools formed by 
the willy-willy shower had 
evaporated. Cooper’s creek as 
a flowing stream had ceased 
to exist. Probably its waters, 
or all that seven years’ drought 
had left of them, had gone to 
feed that strange tide which 
ebbs and flows so mysteriously 
under the heart of the great 
Lone Land; but in its old 
channels we saw only dead 
and dying creatures of the 
desert, and the banks were 
simply a nursery for fever 
germs. 

“T reckon we'll have to give 
it best,” at length said Gilgai 
Charlie, and I could see no 
alternative. 

“Tf sufficient rain came, we 
might be able to bring a team 
out,” I said, “and cart a load 
of boulders back to Eromango. 
If we could not there get the 
ironstone dissolved with acid, 
we could at least send them 
to Brisbane and get them 
cut.” 

“That’s all right, boss,” 
spoke George; “but I reckon 
we might as well look for 
gold nuggets droppin’ from 
the sky as enough water for 
a team.” And I knew he was 
right. 

We thought of striking across 
to the central ranges of South 
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Australia to prospect the ruby 
formations there ; but we found, 
when we reached the end of the 
broken ground, that our course 
lay through a belt of soft sand 
in which our wheels sank over 
the rims; and having neither 
sufficient water nor stores to 
risk walking for an unknown 
distance, we were forced to 
abandon the attempt. On the 
afternoon of the third day we 
started on the back track, and 
that night camped on the Ana 
pool We made our old camp 
by the “soak” the next night, 
and at noon the day following 
struck the camps of those of 
our comrades who had gone 
dry-blowing. 

“Well, mates, don’t worry. 
It doesn’t matter anyhow, for 
well git it some day, if we 
doesn’t peg out,” was the 
general comment when they 
had heard our story; and then 
the billy was boiled. 

I was much surprised to see 
that gold was present in the 
sands of the desert ; and even 
although the quantity was 
small, and only in patches 
widely apart, the fact afforded 
much food for thought. The 
process of dry-blowing adopted 
by the men was extremely 
simple, consisting of dropping 
the sand from one pan raised 
above the head to another rest- 
ing on the ground, then re- 
versing the positions of the 
pans and repeating the opera- 
tion. In action, most of the 
sand and other light material 
was carried away or diverted 
by the wind; but the gold—if 
any—in accordance with the 
law of gravitation, dropped 
Straight. When the bulk was 
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thus reduced until only the 
precious metal and the heavier 
ironstones were left, the con- 
tents were put aside, and 
another panful proceeded with 
in the same manner. [Finally 
the collected matter was thrown 
on an improvised inclined plane 
that had bars of wood fastened 
across its surface. In rolling 
down, the ironstone pebbles 
cleared these ripples and fell 
to the ground; but the gold, 
being too heavy to do likewise, 
was caught in the angles, and 
afterwards carefully removed 
by the operator. The work 
was very slow and laborious, 
and often attended with very 
disappointing results. “ But,” 
said Dead-broke Peter, while 
explaining this to me, “we 
sometimes strike a patch that 
pays well.” 

“Can you explain why there 
is any gold here?” I asked. 
“There are no auriferous reefs 
which could shed it nearer than 
eight hundred miles, and, ac- 
cording to all geologists, the 
entire desert is the deposit of 
the ocean.” 

“That may be,” Peter re- 
plied; “but I have conclusive 
proof that there is a gold-bear- 
ing reef not more than a quarter 
of a mile from where we stand. 
I have no doubt that the rocks 
carrying it once reared them- 
selves above the surrounding 
sea; but that was—well—be- 
fore our time; and now they 
are too deep for us to reach.” 

I suggested that if the men 
had some mechanical appliance 
which could treat the sand in 
large quantities, they might do 
well with the surface deposit. 
“ Perhaps,” Peter said indiffer- 
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ently ; “ but there would be too 
much worry attached.” And 
seeing that Silent Ted had 
dinner ready, we changed the 
subject. 

Long Tom and four of the 
men had gone out emu- and 
kangaroo-shooting, and were 
not expected back for a week, 
and knowing that neither Mac 
nor I could be of any special 
service to the men at dry- 
blowing, we at length resolved 
to proceed to the Gulf, as was 
our original intention. 

Our companions were very 
sorry when we announced this ; 
but I told them we had come 
out expressly to study the 
aborigines at home, and that 
when we had done so we might 
come back. 

“You'll see them before yous 
go far,” said Shandy Bill. 

“ An’ don’t go foolin’ near a 
corroborree, Scottie,” warned 
Little Bob ; “’cos if ye does thar 
will be a funeral, as sure as 
them currants in that damper 
there is only ants.” 

Dead-broke Peter was evi- 
dently qualifying for a Silent 
Ted reputation, for it was only 
when kicked repeatedly by that 
individual that he roused him- 
self, and in effect said, “ Re- 
member, if you happen to get 
into trouble, that the various 
corroborrees are only stages in 
the grand Bora; and that the 
signs used in their working 
have a wonderful resemblance 
to those of a certain society to 
which I see you belong.” This 
information was startling, to 
say the least of it; but Peter 
had again fallen into his list- 
less attitude, and could not be 
induced to say more: 80, after re- 
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ceiving many messages, written 
and verbal, to despatch from 
the first settlement reached, we 
departed. 

Eight days later we crossed 
the north Cooper (here called 
the Thomson river) at Jundah 
—it was in flood here (!)—and 
in another four days we reached 
Winton. From this unique 
township we made good time 
northwards through a_ well- 
watered country, which, al- 
though in the tropics, is blessed 
with a pleasant climate; and 
while running down the Flind- 
ers river had our first adventure 
with the natives. The Aus- 
tralian aboriginal is believed 
to be the lowest form of human- 
ity extant; but there are many 
things in his philosophy of 
which the white man has not 
dreamt. He fights with nature 
for his very existence, his food 
being the crawling creatures of 
the earth and what he wrests 
from other animals; and even 
then he is haunted with an 
eternal dread of devouring 
demons, who—according to his 
belief—are for ever seeking his 
destruction. His Bora is his 
only safeguard against these 
Ghingis and Bunyips; and it is 
in matters pertaining to the 
observance of its various cor- 
roborrees that he has achieved 
such triumphs over nature, and 
performs feats that, to the 
white man, are entirely inex- 
plicable. 

An ordinary corroborree 1s 
merely a meeting that may be 
summoned by the chief or elders 
of any tribe ; but those relating 
to the Bora are a series of re- 
ligious ceremonials culminating 
in a weird fire-test, which all 
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young warriors must undergo 
before attaining to the state of 
manhood. This fire-test, with 
various modifications, is also 
practised by the New Guineans 
and South Sea Islanders; but 
with the latter it now seems to 
have degenerated into a per- 
formance for the priests alone ; 
and in the Fiji Isles a form of 
fire-walking is still observed, 
chiefly for the benefit of the sen- 
sation-loving tourist. Among 
the Australian aborigines, how- 
ever, the working of the Bora 
is the chief object of their ex- 
istence, and with them the tests 
are very real indeed. The fire- 
test is worked by a procession 
of aspiring natives marching 
round on a path which leads 
through the centre of many 
fires. A figure in the fanciful 
attire of some strange monster 
apparently controls the move- 
ments of the warriors by the 
motion of some object which he 
swings rapidly round his head, 
and which produces a humming 
sound not unlike that of a 
steam-siren. The performance 
is followed by a warlike display 
supposed to strike terror to the 
heart of the dreaded Bunyip, 
and if that creature could see 
the grotesquely garbed warriors 
as we saw them—hiding in the 
mulga scrub with our bicycles 
lying beside us—I have no 
doubt that it would speedily 
take itself off to some less 
dangerous-looking part of the 
globe. 

It is supposed that no white 
men have ever witnessed the 
higher corroborrees; but that 
belief is erroneous, for during 
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our journey northwards we 
met several back-blockers on 
the wallaby! to the opal dis- 
trict who were quite familiar 
with the entire ceremony, and 
some, like little Bob, had even 
taken part in them, of course 
not willingly. 

The aborigines are very 
scarce now, and happily, per- 
haps for us, most of our ad- 
ventures with them tended 
more to be ludicrous than 
exciting, and in due course 
we arrived at Normanton, 
the chief town in the Gulf 
country. ... 

A month later we landed at 
Brisbane from the ss. Pere- 
grine, and in two days were 
completely tired out and dis- 
gusted with the artificialities 
of city life. The Queensland 
contingent of the Imperial 
Bushmen was to embark in 
the afternoon for South Africa, 
and we joined the cheering 
throng that lined Queen Street 
to see the men ride past. I 
have seen the Scots Greys in 
Edinburgh, but the men of 
“England’s last hope” were 
not like them. Their smart 
dress hung loosely on their 
angular frames, and _ their 
tanned faces were in vivid 
contrast to those of the 
Brisbanites. They. were all 
tall, and sat in their saddles 
in a style that certainly was 
not military, and their faces 
wore an absent-minded ex- 
pression. I knew, however, 
that fever would have no 
effect on these men, that they 
could stand any hardship, that 
an earthquake could not un- 
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horse them, and that every 
time those eyes with the far- 
away look glanced along the 
rifle- barrel something would 
drop somewhere. A_ shout 
from Mac interrupted my 
musings, and knowing that 
he always had some reason 
for what he did, I followed 
him through the densely 
packed crowd, and found him 
in the act of hauling a trooper 
from his horse. ‘It’s Kangaroo 
George!” he yelled, “an’ he’s 
dreamin’ !” 

“Hallo, Scottie!” suddenly 
said the roused warrior; “did 
yous see the nigs?” 

“Hang the niggers!” roared 
Mac; “it’s you A want tae 
ken aboot. Hoo ." 

“T see you have got on to 
the South African trail after 
all, George,” I said, grasping 
his hand. 

“Close up there, 
roared the sergeant. 

“Darn it! Dead - broke, 
doesn’t ye see who is here?” 
remonstrated another familiar 
voice, and next instant I was 
shaking hands with Sergeant 
Dead - broke Peter —I never 
knew his other name. There 
was now a general confusion 
owing to the men having to 
lead their horses down to the 
wharf where the transport 
Maori King was waiting to 
receive them, and by adopting 
tactics not unknown nearer 
home, Mac and I got down 
with the troopers. 

“ An’ has ye not a word for 
Shandy Bill?” suddenly spoke 
another voice at my side. “ An’ 
Sam Wilkins?” said a quiet- 
looking trooper. “An’ me— 
Corporal Vic Charlie?” cried 


men!” 
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the one who had remonstrated 
with his sergeant. 

“Ts the whole camp here?” 
I cried surprisedly, while Mac 
muttered strange words anent 
the results of shaving on a 
person’s appearance. 

“No; only five,” answered 
Vie Charlie. “Gilgai and 
Little Bob came down too; but 
they were too old, an’ they is 
goin’ out west again to-night 
when they see us away.” 

“T say, boss,” whispered 
George to me, ‘you knows the 
trail, doesn’t ye?” 

“Fairly well, George,” I re- 
plied ; “you see the Southern 
Cross all the way.” 

“Then can you give us a 
notion how far out our first 
camp is?” 

“You don’t camp at all. 
You travel night and day—that 
is, unless the propeller shaft or 
something else breaks.” 

“Lor!” was all George's 
comment, but his face spoke 
volumes. .. . 

We stayed with our old com- 
rades until the last moment 
arrived ; and then, in company 
with Gilgai Charlie and the 
giant Little Bob, who had 
joined us on the wharf, went 
and dined. These two worthies 
were, as they said, already “full 
up with the city,” and when 
the western express left that 
night it had on board four men 
and four cycles booked through 
for Cunnamulla en route to the 
opal-fields. Twenty-eight hours 
afterwards we landed at the 
western terminus, and taking 
advantage of the full moon and 
the hard camel - pads leading 
farther west, we made sixty 
miles before morning. 
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PART IV.—THE CONQUEST—continued. 


CHAPTER XXIL—“‘THE SILLY ROACH’—continued. 


BeFroRE Mr Figg was finished 
asking me to go down with him 
to “The Silly Roach,” I had 
made up my mind to say Yes. 
It was not a becoming excur- 
sion, nor was the company very 
becoming for Mr Shirra of Tar- 
vit Town; but under some kind 
of inward compulsion to go I 
cast these considerations aside. 
This fellow knew something— 
whatsoever it was; and, what- 
soever it was, I would draw it 
from him. Money would draw 
it from him if nothing else 
could. I had guessed that 
already, and it gave me con- 
fidence. Besides, this would be 
to bring me to Rab. I hada 
feeling that when I joined the 
Rascal down there I should 
have overtaken him in the 
search: so physically real a 
thing to me had the pursuit 
of Charlotte become. As I say, 
all my doings that week are 
dream-things in my memory. 
But the purpose dictating them 
—the finding of Charlotte,— 
that remains actual enough! 

We went down from Liver- 
pool Street; leaving London 
by its backdoor, it seemed to 
me. By-and-by from the slop 
and dust-heaps of the city we 
drew off into a green and 
homely country, with low 
heights steeple - crested and 
trailed with red -roof clusters. 


Beyond that, drowsy slovenly 
flats, and every here and there 
the lumpish river gazing un- 
winkingly at the sun. We 
passed the station for “The 
Silly Roach.” Mr Figg pointed 
out the inn in its cool poplar 
shade. His programme, he ex- 
plained, was to come off at the 
next station, and to pick up Mr 
Cook and Joe Whippet on the 
walk back. Mr Figg in fact 
wished to converse. He had 
wares to sell me, I surmised, 
of a kind that he would prefer 
to spread out under the unecho- 
ing vault of heaven. 

He began to display them, 
cautiously, as soon as we 
stepped on to the widely flung 
meadows, through which the 
pollards traced the path of the 
river. I know now that he 
had nothing save the Biatrucci 
business to barter, and that he 
was at a loss to gauge its worth 
tome. His oblique revelations 
of it left me at the same loss, 
He had said we were not com- 
ing here to fish, but, ‘deed, 
fishing of a kind was our sport 
throughout the walk. As I 
listened to him, alert for all 
the threads of his devious rig- 
marole, I unconsciously stored 
some clues to Charlotte’s rela- 
tions with Richard which, later, 
guided me to the truth. At 
this moment, it was Charlotte, 
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herself, I sought. From the 
first I felt almost certain that 
he could not bring me to her; 
yet it was terrible to leave 
the shadow of a doubt whether 
or not her secret was in the 
keeping of this man. 

I was beginning to under- 
stand something of him—a 
little. His talk was coloured 
by an enormous egotism. It 
appeared he was a slighted 
inventor. He had a notion 
for the application of electric- 
ity to the detection of the 
identity of criminals —an im- 
provement on the Bertillon 
system or that of Galton’s 
thumb-marks. The criminal 
was to touch an electric bell, and 
hey, presto! he discovered him- 
self forthwith! “No two men 
ever ring electric bells alike,” Mr 
Figg said, wagging his head ; 
and I could believe it. He 


eyed me darkly when I in- 
quired if he had constructed 
his registering instrument, and 


had patented it. An old St 
Brise story flashed on me, how 
Watty Kiddie in Torrie Town, 
when his demonstration of the 
perpetual-motion cradle he had 
invented failed, offered to give 
an affidavit that it was all 
right in his head. “Never 
patent,” was Mr Figg’s wise- 
acre advice tome now. “ Never 
trust officials. Take the word 
of one in the know.” Ours, 
he said, was the country of 
official oppression of the clever 
poor man, who, in consequence, 
was sent in ship-loads to the 
free land of America. He 
quoted words to that effect 
by the hon. member who made 
Mr Figg the subject of a 
question in the House. And, 
mark you—corroboration !—the 
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Speaker had stopped him. I 
gathered that the occasion was 
when, having pestered Scot- 
land Yard with Figg’s Electric 
Detective beyond the bearing 
strain of its patience, the in- 
ventor was, as he himself 
expressed it, “thrown out,” 
and for that discourtesy was 
awarded later farthing dam- 
ages against the Chief Com- 
missioner. In consequence, Mr 
Figg gave me to understand, 
vehemently, the police had a 
“down” on him. Guessing as 
I did the design underlying 
this reminiscence, I was aston- 
ished by the passion with 
which he told it. Black blood 
suffused his ordinarily wan face, 
save for a thin line under and 
round his nostrils. Neverthe- 
less, he calmed to explain, in 
spite of official contumely, there 
was a fortune in his idea if 
only a little money were put 
up to give it a chance. Look 
at its wide application, almost 
universal—burglars, safes, tills 
. great leakages in tills, 
public-house tills especially, he 
had been told ... and so on. 
For a good thing like that 
a lawyer could always raise 
money—a little syndicate—and 
perhaps it might be worth a 
certain person’s while to take 
it up in return for information 
received. And a com- 
mission, of course,—a_ large 
commission. . 

He was still furtively dis- 
covering for me the hugeness 
of the commission when, in 4 
little rough glade of pollards at 
a bend of the river, we came 
upon Rab and Joe Whippet. 
Rab was seated on his roach- 
box, eating something from 4 
newspaper. Mr Figg put a 
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finger in my back at sight of 
him. “Strict confidence!” said 
he. A comparison glanced upon 
me between the fatuous immoral 
fool at my ear and the Rascal 
whom I had once again to en- 
counter. What would Rab say 
when we met down here? Or, 
rather, what was I to say? All 
the way hither I had been 
shirking an answer to that 
thought, trusting to an inspira- 
tion at the moment. We had 
threaded our way round the 
trees, and were close upon him 
before he saw us. I could tell 
that my appearance there took 
him by surprise, but he re- 
mained, to employ a saying of 
his own, “as cool as a crab.” 
“Eating my piece, Mr Dauvid,” 
he grinned, with a full mouth 
like a St Brise schoolboy, and 
speaking as if it were fuller. 
He nodded casually to Figg. 
The nod I interpreted as in- 
timating to myself his poor 
opinion of the instrument with 
which I was seeking to circum- 
vent him. 

Beyond that, however, he 
gave no indication of his 
feeling. Indeed he turned again 
to his fishing with a sur- 
prising enthusiasm, explaining 
to me the uses of paste and 
ground-bait, morsels of which 
he placed on hook and line, and 
becoming absorbed as the tip of 
the stiff pole hovered close over 
the float travelling down the 
swim. It was with difficulty 
that Joe, who had packed up 
on our arrival, persuaded him 
to leave off. 

Yet, as we crossed the meadow 
to the inn, he was apparently 
consumed by a new interest. 
“ll show you,” he said, at- 
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taching himself to me,—“Tll 
show you a character in this 
‘Silly Roach’ we are coming 
to—the landlady. Weight and 
age, an easy first . . . the 
nearest thing to Nance Pouce 
i’ the Bowes that I’ve met in 
all my travels. You mind... 
but no, it was before your day. 
You'll not mind how Nance’s 
shairp face used to appear 
round the door when orders 
were coming over slowly. ‘Were 
ye duntin’, lads?’ she would 
ask. As keen as a razor; and 
so is this ane, but on a more 
lavish scale. I had a great 
passage with her last Satur- 
day.” It seemed to me that at 
this he quickened his step, in 
anticipation of another passage 
with her. 

“The Silly Roach” fronted 
the road, to which it showed 
through its screen of poplars 
a wrinkled old-world face. 
Creepers patched the dull saf- 
fron walls, framing the latticed 
windows and crowning deep 
eaves. A backwater of the 
river, with a few pleasure- 
boats on it, crept through the 
gardens behind; these were 
velvet-turfed, and relics of 
formal hedge and terrace were 
visible among the indecorous 
tents and summer-houses of a 
London holiday resort. The 
twilight air was clamorous 
with the cries and laughter 
of lads and girls, their spirits 
bubbling over to horse - play, 
while serving-maids and waiters 
flew about among them. 

Entering under a low-panelled 
door, we found ourselves in a 
long and wide bar; beyond it 
was the bar-parlour, in which I 
could see an enormous woman, 
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seated, and with some cloth- 
work idle in her hand. She 
was directing, as we came in, 
the lighting up of the place, 
the plan and extent of which 
were perplexing, because bar 
and parlour were reflected, in 
unending vistas, in the mirrors 
hanging round. 

From her chair in the middle 
of this web of interest, in which 
she sat like a huge and watch- 
ful spider, Mrs Righton caught 
sight of us. 

“ Come in here for your drap,” 
she called out for her greeting. 
“Come in, if ’ee canst for the 
mess.” 

“Tm glad to see ’ee again,” 
she said to Rab with a visibly 
brightening eye, as we trooped 
into her parlour. “And you, 
Joey. Introduce me.” 

“Mr Shirra is a gentleman 
from the North whom I’ve 
brought to see you, Mistress 
Righton,” Rab said; “in Lon- 
don on business, and to see the 
sights. Mr Figg—ah! you ken 
him? My acquaintance wi’ him 
is a short-lived pleasure, but 
long enough to fathom his 
worth.” 

I saw Mrs Righton’s eye 
respond to his irony as 
promptly as Mr Figg’s De- 
tective was to respond to 
criminal touch. She was tied 
to her chair by weight of body 
and years—I judged her to be 
over eighty; but she looked, 
sitting there, a store of con- 
served energy. The cumbrous 
impression made by her figure 
was dispelled by the witch-like 
vivacity of her features,—the 
sparkling eyes, the shrewd and 
clever nose. 

“How is the temper?” Rab 
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asked her. ‘Has your new 
batch of maids arrived to ruffle 
it?” This was some reference, 
I guessed, to Saturday’s pass- 
age of wits between them. 

“ Better, better!” she cried. 
“T loaned your receipt ... 
funny man! Laurd bless ’ee, 
maister, I’m glad to see ya, 
All time ya was here, t’other 
night, I was thinkin’, ‘Oo is it 
tha play-ways put me in mem- 
ory of?’ Then I remembers. 
It was Purchase, my first man. 
Laurd, a widow wumman, wi’ 
three husban’s under ground, 
had need o’ a good memory, 
an’ mine is short. I get mixed 
among ’em.” 

“Tt’s not every one has the 
felicity to forget their wed 
partners,” said Rab. “You 
should try a fourth—just to 
correct the confusion.” 

“Thee beest a widower, I’m 
thinkin’,” said Mrs Righton, 
slyly. 

“Lord, madam, yes, — but 
still wed to a memory.” 

There was a swerve in his 
speech, as I caught his eye. I 
could have struck him for it. 

** But here’s a choice o’ pretty 
men,” he says, pointing to us. 
“Pretty men, wi’ their affec- 
tions roaming. Marriage is a 
kittle thing. The thought of 
it a specially kittle thing—eh?” 
He looked to me again, but I 
would not acknowledge the 
gibe. I made-believe to be 
busy with the sandwiches I had 
ordered. It was a long time 
since I had lunched. Figg had 
gone into the bar for some food. 

So they went on bantering. 
I followed them with my ear. 
My thoughts were wandering: 
Rab’s callous speech had thrown 
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them back on Charlotte. There 
was an incessant movement in 
the mirrors, too, that was dis- 
tracting. ... “It wur over 
a wumman my brother Simon 
an’ me caist out,” Mrs Righ- 
ton’s voice fell on my ear. Her 
speech was soft and humming, 
as if made for the open sunny 
air; except in the endless sharp 
interruptions to direct the busi- 
ness of the bar, from which her 
eye never strayed for long. 
“It’s fifty years sin’, though 
it dwant sim so long. All 
about a wumman—sims as it 
wes ‘issterday. To dap 
back,—as I wes sayin’ I was 
barned and bred up a’most i’ 
the fam’ly at Wear; and when 
I wes housemaid, Purchase wes 
butler, an’ we scrope and scrope 
so as to git wed. . . . Hur wes 
serving Mrs Park as maid, an’ 
Mr Park wes i’ the House, an’ 
so we cum up to Lunnon often. 
Simon wes a maister fiy-rod 
maker there, an’ ’ee cum to see 
me, an’ falls i’ love wi’ the 
maid; an’ all the time we knew 
hur wes meetin’ the young Cap- 
tin’ an’ tossin’ hur head at 
Simon, an’ wouldn’t look at 
him, who I said wes a great 
fool to give so many chances 
that hur wouldn’t take. The 
Captin an’ hur, it sims, had 
been beknown to each other i’ 
Scotland. . . . Well, Purchase 
an’ me wes wed, and took pub- 
lic at Penn Mill; and wan day 
the Captin writes me a letter, 
wud I take in a young leddy— 
hur wes out av a situation— 
and wud be t’ better av coun- 
try air for a month or two. 
“Tis a babby,’ I ses to Pur- 
chase; ‘mark my _ words.’ 
‘You knows wummen’s ways 
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better nor me,’ seshe. ‘’Tis 
men’s ways,’ I ses.” 

My eye had wandered to a 
stucco piece that decorated the 
ceiling—a representation of the 
Five Senses — clouded with 
smoke, and in its allegory ; and 
I puzzled myself resolving its 
parts, giving half an ear to the 
woman’s story the while. It 
ran on: The girl arrived at 
Penn Hill, and it was the lady’s 
maid, as she had imagined. 
One morning, not long after, a 
chaise drove rapidly over the 
bridge, and stood at the door, and 
the Captain descended. Mary 
Purchase, as she was then, was 
in the bar, and he flew ben to 
the girl. He was getting the 
packet at Weymouth: running 
off to France. The Jews were 
after him: his gambling had 
come to that. He kissed her a 
hurried good-bye. As he left 
he put money in Mary Pur- 
chase’s hand. ‘You'll look 
after her — she’s my wife.” 
“She’s my wife” or “as my 
wife,” the Captain had said. 
Mrs Purchase was never sure 
which. “As good as married,” 
Purchase interpreted. That 
might be as might be: she was 
a proud, flinty maid, and nothing 
was to be got out of her. The 
next they heard of the Captain 
was the rumour of his death, a 
fortnight after the babby, a 
maid, was born; and in a few 
days mother and child were 
away to the North. Simon 
came down a week later, and 
because his sister could not give 
him the address, he quarrelled 
with her, and she had never 
spoken to him after. . . . There 
was some story that the Cap- 
tain’s body had to be smuggled 
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home from the Jews; and she 
went North. 

Mr Figg had returned in 
time for the end of the story. 
“Who was the Captain?” I 
heard him ask. The question 
framed itself as my own—my 
mind, like a child’s, half uncon- 
sciously working out a problem. 

“Ho!” cried Rab, getting to 
his feet; “it’s too old a story 
for a paragraph, Figg.” 

I rose with him, my mind all 
of a flutter. I stood up, and 
there, in the glass, was Char- 
lotte! I looked into her eyes. 
All around me, in a score of 
reflections, were Charlotte and 
myself. I looked into her eyes, 
and she looked into mine. We 


stood staring at each other, this 
story in our eyes. 
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“MacNab. Captain Hector 
MacNab,” says Mrs Righton. 
“ Christian Tullis was the maid’s 
name.” 

At the words I blinked for a 
moment, and in that moment 
Charlotte was gone. 

I stepped forward. My cry 
of “Charlotte!” was frozen 
in my throat. 

“Ba ’ee seein’ a ghost, 
maister?” cried Mrs Righton. 
“Ya ba es white es a sheet.” 

“The heat! the heat!” cried 
Rab. “Come out into the air. 
Moreover, what about our 
train?” 

“T ’ear the whistle o’t,” says 
Joe Whippet, waking up. 
“ Better run.” 

And in a loose string we all 
ran to the station. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE MEETING AT DAWN. 


I ran to the station with the 
others in a mechanical step; 
quickening the pace when, on 
the bridge beyond the “ Silly 
Roach,” the whistle of the up- 
train reachedourears. Thought 
was whirring in my head. I 
was a tenter to my own thought, 
as to a machine set to a pattern 
which I only dimly discovered. 
The train was at a standstill as 
we stepped on the platform, 
and ran along looking for seats. 
Scarce conscious of my own ar- 
tifice, I allowed the others to 
tumble into their carriages, and, 
undiscovered by them in the 
dusk, was left behind on the 
platform. Before the van-lights 
had focussed to a speck, I was 
back in the avenue which led 
to the inn. 


The wonder of finding Char- 


lotte had swallowed up the 
lesser wonder of finding her 
here. On reflection, her pres- 
ence in the inn explained itself 
easily. She was one of the 
“extra hands” of whom I had 
heard Mrs Righton so garru- 
lousto Rab. There was nothing 
so remarkable in Charlotte’s 
being here—save the coincidence 
of our being here also. If it 
was a coincidence! Had Rab 
known where to find her? And 
had Rab any inkling of Mrs 
Righton’sacquaintance long ago 
with Christian Tullis? Andwas 
her story true, in whole or in 
part? These were the ques- 
tions churned in the revolutions 
of this flying machine in my 
head; and always there was 
audible, like the fixed and level 
hum of it,—Charlotte would 
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take flight. To return in the 
morning would be to find her 
gone. She would escape under 
protection of night. I could 
not have explained why she 
should do so: possibly some- 
thing in Figg’s talk threw me 
forward to a conclusion without 
realising the progressive steps. 
But I had no doubt of it: it 
was the one certainty evolved 
from the whirl of speculation 
in my run for the train; and it 
prompted me to this artifice of 
remaining behind to keep vigil 
at the “Silly Roach.” 

The night was sultry and 
dry. Not a breath of dew 
clouded the grassy seat among 
the trees in the hollow of the 
road from which I watched 
the movements at the Inn. 
The holiday parties had left; 
but there was still some traffic 
of villagers at the house, flicker- 
ing its lights. Grey figures in 
twos and threes crossed the 
bridge, passed me, and entered. 
I recognised them on their re- 
turn. At length the door was 
flung wide and a noisier con- 
gress of voices issued. The 
block of passers-by thickened 
for a space, and then tailed off. 
Stragglers passed, in deep dis- 
course. There was a pause; 
then two men came slowly 
along the road and stepped 
on the bridge. At the parapet 
nearest me they halted. I 
could hear the monotonous 
waver of their voices, and 
even catch a word or two.— 
“Jaick’s dead.” —“Jaick at 
Cager’s lock?”—“The same.” 
—“Hum! He was over-excit- 
able.” — “Over - avaricious, I 
would say... .” 

The lights were going out 
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in the “Silly Roach.” One 
by one the bright shafts strik- 
ing across the roadway among 
trees around were sheathed. 
Still the two men’s voices 
reached me. There were sounds 
of doors being shut and barred. 
The clock in a distant hamlet 
hummed the quarter. Within 
the barred inn there was still 
movement and the clinking of 
glasses, and the two men on 
the bridge talked on: all sounds 
sharpened in the stillness that 
had fallen on the night. The 
minutes passed, and midnight 
sounded in the village tower. 
The voices on the bridge raised 
themselves to a farewell note, 
and were silent. 

From all the chinks in the 
lower storeys of the inn the 
lights had disappeared. Two 
candles shone in two small win- 
dows under the eaves... . 
One shone long there... . I 
was alone. 

Fortune had set me down 
in a world of which I knew 
nothing. To the left where 
the train had disappeared lay 
London. I fancied that I could 
see the faint glow in the sky 
far off over the city. All the 
rest was dark to me,—not a 
landmark or a road familiar. 
Even the sound of the clock in 
the village was strange. Some- 
where in the dark inn over 
there was Charlotte! 

I stepped out from under the 
trees, upon the road. Even 
there it was dark for mid- 
summer. 


My memory leapt to 
Tarvit, where all through the 


June nights Day crouched, 
wakeful, on the northern hori- 
zon. And from that, with a 
thrill of associate perception, 
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I came back to Mrs Righton’s 
story. 

I strove to review, reason- 
ably, in order, the fragments 
of the old Legend that had 
struggled to piece themselves 
in my mind as I listened to 
her recital: the Major, dying 
in the house in the Den, full 
of fearsome lights and sounds; 
Mirrin MacNab and Lizbeth 
Tullis at his bedside, sharing 
the secret of the night, and 
Robert Tullis desperately re- 
straining the village from prob- 
ing it; young MacNab’s body, 
smuggled to the St Brise shore, 
and brought under cloak of 
night by the runners to the 
vault prepared for his father’s ; 
the foundling in the wicker 
shallop in aunt Janet’s milk- 
house... . And here in this 
fishing-place was a vagrant 
tale, carrying back to the germ, 
the source of it all; and not 
of the Legend only, but of all 
this family history in which I 
was so strangely involved, with 
the cloud of Rab’s hints and 
gibes, the cloud of his person- 
ality, enveloping it... . Why 
—why, Dave Cook was the 
heir to Nochty, if that story 
was true! Up to this moment 
I had associated its possibilities 
with the elder Charlotte only— 
but now! 

I paced the road in excite- 
ment. The MacNabs ‘ 
aunt Charlotte ... my Char- 
lotte. I was working out the 
consequences to Charlotte, if 
the story were true. I was 
not conscious of the relief that 
was stealing into my mind 
at the thought of its truth; 
or of how it coloured my wait- 
ing for Charlotte. ... Why, 
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even if it were only partly 
true: though that marriage 
were no more than a contin- 
gency, unresolvably doubtful. 
. . . Even if there never had 
been a marriage, — the bar 
sinister gilds with time... . I 
would probe that story to the 
bottom. ... 

I came back at length to my 
bank among the trees, worn 
out and drowsy. Fluid and 
inquisitive thought congealed 
into a kind of tough endurance. 
How long I sat there I do 
not know. It was a band of 
water-cress gatherers on their 
way to work who aroused me, 
and I leapt to my feet. 

The day had not yet sig- 
nalled its coming. Night was 
still over all. Nevertheless, 
the world, it seemed, hushed 
itself in an expectancy. There 
was a breath, a sigh, a restless- 
ness. ‘Then silence. By-and- 
by, I seemed to hear Day 
coming up the East... . It 
was like the muffled approach 
of an army. Across the sky, 
high up, were subtle flutter- 
ings; a trembling beat of light. 
. Like the sound of a 
mighty orchestra playing on 
muted strings, was its coming. 
I could have imagined that 
there was a tramp of feet to 
a dull ear; I could have im- 
agined that there was the roar 
of a million youth somewhere 
just within the range of hear- 
ing. Silently, suddenly, im- 
perceptible, the saffron shaft 
pierced the East. Up and up 
it came, while night stubbornly 
fought its approach. Inch by 
inch it came; and the fight 
was fierce, and only the groan 
and thick breathing of the 
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battle was audible. Till, when 
the battalions of night were 
rolled up and fled, it seemed 
as if the Day must give voice 
to a great shout. He was 
flinging his arms about, stretch- 
ing his arms, his limbs, rush- 
ing victoriously—up! up! up! 
but always silently. Then 
the victor stood up in his 
glory. Golden bugles shook 
his triumph. The great ex- 
panse cleared, azure strewn, for 
him as his victorious car leapt 
into the Heavens! 

Suddenly, in this awakened 
world, I heard the rub of a 
door, a gate clicked, and in a 
minute Charlotte appeared, 
issuing upon the avenue. With 
all the exaltation of that day- 
break in my veins, I stepped 
out tomeether. ‘“ Charlotte!” 
I cried. So certain had I been 
of her coming, so full of her 
had been my mind, that as I 
stepped out to greet her I felt 
like one keeping a tryst. It 
seemed to me that we were 
keeping a long-deferred tryst, 
and I looked for her arms to be 
held out to me. Instead, she 
hung in her walk when she saw 
me, until, when I was at her 
side—“O! The world’s big 
enough for me to go my own 
gait!” she cried. 

“Charlotte,” I said; “it is 
not big enough for you to hide 
from me!” 

“T did not hide from you!” 
she cried passionately. 

“No, no, not me,” I answered, 
assured, and flushed with the 
finding of her for whom I 
yearned; in my pity for her 
forlornness, forgetting her im- 
perious heart, and mindful only 
of my own that was now 
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trumpeting its love for Rab’s 
daughter. “But he—and all 
—are forgotten.” 

She asked, breathlessly, 
“Cannot you understand ?” 

It was an appeal, wrung 
from her, to some finer self of 
understanding which she still 
hoped, desperately, to find in 
me; and I was irresponsive 
to it. Yet I was filled with 
an overweening confidence of 
understanding. 

“T know all,” I said. “I 
know all. And I have come to 
seek you, and to find you. I 
have found you.” 

She misinterpreted the tri- 
umph of my words as exultant 
knowledge of her relations with 
Richard. 

“T know you, David Shirra,” 
she blazed on me. “I know 
you, spying on our affairs. I 
do not forget the woodyard. I 
do not forget... 

“‘ Nay,” she said, the flame of 
her anger going out, leaving a 
tenderness so new, so clamant 
of a new experience, that it 
wrung my heart with unen- 
lightened pity for all that 
she had passed through. 

“Forgive me, David. You 
have been kind and well-mean- 
ing. 

“You are well-meaning, but 
you are not always kind,” she 
went on, and it seemed to me 
that the sun of laughter was 
not quite out of hersky. Yet, 
“What do you here?” she 
overclouded instantly. 

The wings of my assurance 
weakened for a moment. 

“JT thought you would want 
me,” I said, on a dropping note. 

“You might have known me 
better.” 
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She stung me to recovery. 

“T think I know you better 
than you know yourself.” 

“And you?” she said, 
swiftly, as if divining that, 
in understanding of myself, 
rather than of her, my ultim- 
ate failure lay; “. you 

. . you, yourself?” 

“T wanted you.” 

Surprised by that declara- 
tion, which she might seem 
to have asked for, she bit her 
lip, and from the white indent 
the blood rolled up to her 
brows. 

“T know myself,” I said, 
eagerly, penetrating to the 
doubt in her heart, but stum- 
bling on it like one who has 
lost his way. ‘I think always 
. . . though you would always 
make me doubtful. ... But 
now at least I know. I 
am here because I love you, 
Charlotte.” 


She flushed a deeper con- 


fusion. Pride at bay snatches 
at any weapon. 

“With my father?” she 
countered me. “And Joe 
Whippet,” she laughed scorn- 
fully. “He too... .” 

“ Oh !—Charlotte.” 

“ And the other. . . .” 

“You mean,” I said, vacantly, 
seeking to bring her speech into 
a focus worthy of her; the 
injustice of it stood up out of 
all proportion,—“ You mean 
the fellow, Figg?” 

She made a quick shrinking 
movement from me; the lids 
had fallen over strained eyes; 
I heard her sharply in-drawn 
breath. The naming of him 
even lightly was a blow. 

I was confounded by her 
sensibility. Her mobile moods 
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left me helplessly behind. I 
could not keep in touch with 
them. If I could have come 
into some simpler correspond- 
ence with her; could have held 
her in my arms, eye to eye with 
her doubt ! 

I put my hand on her 
shoulder, compelling her to face 
me again. ‘“ You do me wrong, 
Charlotte. . . . You do us all 
wrong... . 

“No, no!” she flung off, 
fiercely reproachful. 

“‘ At least you do me wrong,” 
I revised. 

I said, fretfully, once more 
unable to follow closely the 
curve of her mood, “J am 
not clever.” But I added, 
“Yet... yet... J found 
you!” 

It was a spark struck out 
by triumphant contact mentally 
with my old enemy, Rab, whom 
I had outdistanced at last by 
the finding of Charlotte here. 
But the next instant my mind 
passed back to herself. She, 
too, was clever, impatient of 
all crude fingering, matching, 
in the extraordinary sensibility 
of her nature, all his subtlety 
and cunning of wits. “I’m 
proud of handling the affairs 
of many folks,” I said, with a 
feeling that this admission of 
Rab’s estimate of me was some 
concession to her; ‘but folks 
themselves I still handle clums- 
ily. Am I?”—as he said— 
“maybe I am so rude an in- 
strument myself, that I cannot 
judge the fine stops of others. 
Yet you, I think, Charlotte, 
you are too apt to think 
offence. We have all been up 
for the Clephane Railway Bill, 
and, hearing the rumour of 
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your being in London, we 
looked for you.” 

“T looked for you,” I changed, 
protestingly ; “I have not been 
a minute in London, Charlotte, 
but I thought the next step 
might bring me to you, and I 
took it eagerly. I came down 
here with your father and the 
others—they were fishing. I 
should not have come, save for 
the occasion it gave me of 
speaking with the man who 
seemed to know the road to you 
better thanI did. Finding you 
here was an accident only. At 
least it was to me. .. . Of course 
it was an accident. I saw you 
in that glass last night. I saw 
you when they didn’t. I allowed 
them to go back to town, and I 
stayed behind. I have waited 
here all through the night for 
you, Charlotte.” 

“Here! By yourself!” 

“You were here.” 

She gave me a swift look, 
and edged closer among the 
trees. I pressed after her, 
eagerly. Dayspring was in her 
eyes. The clouds still on her 
brows would clear. 

She took refuge in a lighter 
note. 

“Cousin David,” she said, 
“why do you not go back to 
Fife and forget me?” 

“Why do you not go back?” 

“You can be happy there.” 

“For them who are made 
to be happy there,” she added, 
with a sudden’ wistfulness, 
“how good and happy they 
might be.” 

“Oh, Charlotte, how happy 
we might be!” 

She flushed again —I think 
with an astonished pleasure at 
that asking. She looked at me. 
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There was yielding in her eyes. 
I thought to blow that com- 
pliant spark into a flame, and 
I blew it out. 

“Forget all this miserable 
business,” I said, “now I have 
found you. I have loved you; 
I love you. .. . Charlotte, life 
is all before us—a new life. 
Forget the past, and all that 
has happened in it.... All 
the things folks may say,” I 
cried. “As my wife, all tongues 
would be stilled. Come back 
with me. ... What can they 
say?” Even in the moment of 
triumphing over the obstacles 
which had held it back, my 
resolution was seeking the en- 
couragement with which Mrs 
Righton’s discovery had subtly 
heartened it. ‘‘ You heard that 
story last night?” Isaid. “You 
see what it means— about 
Nochty? For Dave—and for 
all of you, what it may mean. 
... Even your father. . . . Oh, 
I will probe it to the bottom. 
. - . Come back with me.” 

I looked into her face, to see 
the flame of love and acquiesc- 
ence, and they weredead. “IfI 
go back, it will be to my father,” 
she said. “But I will not 
I will not!” she added vehe- 
mently. 

“What is it, Charlotte?” I 
cried. ‘Not to your father— 
tome. I love you.” 

“T almost believed it,” she 
whispered on a quick breath, as 
to herself. 

“T tell you.” 

“Telling, telling,” she said. 

“How can I prove it?” I 
demanded. 

But she was not listening. 
“Nochty,” she was saying, 
scarce above her breath. 
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matter to her now!” 

I followed ber thought to 
her mother, but only on mun- 
dane wings to her mother’s 
place in that story. 

“Do you not see... 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes—I see,” she said. 
“And you will probe it to the 
bottom.” 

“IT said you would be happy 
in Fife,” she went on, her voice 
back at its proudest and coldest. 
“And so you would. The folk 
there are like you, and you are 
like them. They, like you, 
would be glad, doubtless, to 
welcome Nochty’s sister among 
them. I am not Nochty’s sis- 
ter!” she cried passionately. 
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“You are Aunt Charlotte’s 
daughter!” I answered, again 
urgent on the clearing up of 
this story. 


“Oh!” she said, taken un- 
awares by her bitterness and 
scorn. “I do not think you 
have forgotten whose daughter 
I am.” 

And she was gone back to 
the inn. 

I made no attempt to follow 
or arrest her. I was too humi- 
liated and chagrined. She was 
unjust, cruel. After this night 
of waiting—this week of long- 
ing and waiting! Unjust. Say 
there was truth in her words, 
as something in me said: the 
small amount, no more, of 
truth in them was the measure 
of their injustice. Was it 
likely I should forget she was 
Rab’s daughter? Was it pos- 
sible? I had not forgotten, 
and I had asked her to be my 
wife. She taunted me with 
allowing the change of fortunes, 
which we seemed to have dis- 
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covered last night, to outweigh 
the obstacle the Rascal was, 
My resolve to find her had been 
taken long before that. Even 
when Mr Trail had surprised 
that denial from me, I had 
takenit. I had searched for her, 
and waited for her, out of the 
love I had to her. That story 
last night had heartened me. 
Was that not natural? Was 
it not only right? Yet she 
wished me to forget it and to 
forget Rab. I persuaded my- 
self that that was what she 
wished. She asked too much! 
I had not yet attained to the 
understanding of how love asks 
all and gives all. 

A market-train to town, the 
one Charlotte had intended 
travelling by, was running into 
the station as I left the 
avenue. I shrank, as yet, how- 
ever, from the throng of life, and 
turned along by the river. 

Disillusionment flooded the 
morning for the wounded spirit 
seeking seclusion on the meadow 
path. So that was the end of 
that! An opiate came with 
the reflection that my failure 
merged into the vanity of all 
earthly things; for so the hu- 
miliation I suffered in it was 
shared by all mankind. In the 
universal experience of disillu- 
sionment, work is the sovran 
balsam. In Fife was a lawyer- 
ing business, great and growing. 
Since any honest balsam was 
the requirement, there was no 
need to ignore the fact that the 
business was more likely to 
grow great because Charlotte 
in her injustice had refused 
me ; but I did ignore it. The 
rejected of Love was going 
home to Tarvit, to seek forget- 
fulness in a fury of work! 
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Out of this cloud of flummery 
sentiment I emerged laughably. 
From the meadow on the op- 
posite side of the river a horse, 
a raw-boned grey, had slipped 
into the water; and there it 
was, in the early light, a misty 
skeleton wading in the mud, 
its vertebree hideously floating 
on the surface, and its head 
and neck straining foolishly to 
the bank. A boy on my path 
had set down his milk-pitchers, 
and was bombarding the brute 
with pebbles, heading it back 
from the central stream. It 
was just beyond effective range, 
but now and then a stone rattled 
on rump or ribs, and sent it to 
paw the steep bank helplessly. 
Something in the brute and its 
actions, the ugliness, the futility 
of them, stung me to a mad ir- 
ritation; in which, solemnly, 
and without a word to the 
boy, I gave him shot for shot. 
Rivalry spurred the boy to fresh 
endeavour, in which I followed 
him with increasing zest ; like 
him, eagerly searching in a 
widening circle for flint and 
pebble imbedded in the path- 
way, and actively loosening 
them with toe and heel. I had 
found an occupation to my 
hand, to take the place of that 
work which I had imagined 
myself falling to, furiously, for 
forgetfulness. Here I was, at 
any rate, hot, perspiring, arm 
shot out and coat-tails flying, 
lips parted before my panting 
breaths, in operation against 
this monstrous gaunt backbone 
that lay on the water, moving 
a slack head up and down like 
a nodding ass . . . like Figg! 
For all the world, it nodded 
its head like Figg! At that 
thought I desisted. 
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“That’s no good!” I said to 
the boy, in lame exculpation. 

“No,” he said, with a grin. 
“You never hit it but once.” 

“Hem! Do you know the 
brute?” 

“ Righton’s.” 

“Ah! At the ‘Silly Roach.’ 
I had better tell them.” 

And seizing on this excuse, 
I went back to the inn to see 
Charlotte. 

I was better. Stoning this 
unhappy quadruped had exer- 
cised the blood in my body, and 
I felt another man. The events 
of the night and morning rose 
up in my mind afresh, but now 
set in a clear dry air, swept of 
all clouds. I would see Char- 
lotte again, and bring her to 
reason. In my new mood, it 
seemed to me impossible that 
any one should resist reason. 
Then breakfast! I was hor- 
ribly hungry ; and to be hungry 
with the knowledge of meat is 
the perfection of the reasonable 
state. Huts! If only people 
would be reasonable, how sweet- 
ly would the tangle of life 
uncoil. 

Passing trains, to and from 
town, carried my thoughts for- 
ward on to same curve to the 
Clephane Bill. The Clephane 
Bill was another case of a 
crooked place awaiting only the 
adoption of a reasonable course 
to be made straight. This 
afternoon there was to be a 
consultation on a scheme of 
compromise which I had sug- 
gested.... 

In this mood, which brushed 
aside any misgiving that Char- 
lotte might have escaped me 
meantime, I turned into the 
inn-yard. A sibilant hostler 
was yoking a roan into a go- 
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gig. In the misty light I could 
see another figure lending a 
hand in drawing tight the belly- 
band. I had not taken two 
steps within the yard when this 
figure rose clear of the beast, 
and I saw that it was none 
other than Rab Cuick. For a 
reasonable, hungry man, with- 
in sight of love and breakfast, 
here was a tangle to unwind 
sweetly. 

What was the Rascal doing 
here? It was only too easy to 
guess: this story of the woman 
Righton. He would pump her 
as dry as a speldin. There 
suddenly flashed upon me a 
vision of Rab back in Fife with 
the information so gained ; fast- 
ening like a leech on_ the 
Clephanes, and suck - sucking 
at them. I could picture James 
Clephane, the honest man, under 
that ordeal. And Richard Cle- 
phane. The possible effects of 
this discovery on the fortunes 
of Richard Clephane stood out 
clear as day for me—and I 
realised, for the first time fully, 
how I hated him! Probing 
this story became for me a 
scheme of revenge. Let Rab 
probe it, and do his worst. 

This rascal here had now 
become for me a fresh object of 
fascination and revulsion. He 
had become a temptation, be- 
cause of all that he might be 
able to do for me against 
Richard Clephane. Richard 
Clephane was my client, and 
Rab stood for dereliction of 
duty. He had become a temp- 
tation, which I personified as 
fastened to my mind with 
white sharp teeth. I caught 
myself making a disgusted 
movement of the arm, as if 
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shaking off a vermin thing. | 
resisted an inclination to slip 
away from him. I would re- 
main to fight him. Any moment 
he might come face to face 
with Charlotte. I still felt the 
glow of triumph at having, as I 
thought, discovered Charlotte 
when he had failed, and it 
warmed me for this fresh con- 
test with him. I would take 
him away with me, instead of 
avoiding him. Besides, he had 
seen me. We were too far 
apart for me to read signals of 
recognition in his face; but I 
was certain he had seen me. 
He was an unnatural kind of 
creature, who communicated 
with some by-ordinar sense in 
one. I clenched my fists in a 
firm resolution to give nothing 
away to this man—nothing of 
my own, nothing of my client's. 
I kept repeating Mr Trail’s 
words, “ Your duties to your 
client,” as I stepped across the 
yard to him; like a man going 
into battle with a charm on 
his lips. 

“ Ah,” he said. 

“Well.” 

“A fine morning. A real 
June morning,—and that is the 
pick of them. Give me June 
for a month—the virgin Sun- 
mer with all her bursting 
charms. I cannot rest in it— 
and you too, I see, are early 
across the door. I left all 
London slug-a-bed. But 
country habits stick to us even 
in the town.” 

“Town or country,” said |, 
seeking to reflect his manner: 
I would be as cunning as he. 
“Town or country, it’s always 
the early bird that catches the 
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“Not always,” he broke in, 
with the old whistle out of his 
teeth, “not always. There’s a 
kind of bird that steals awa’ to 
hawk when its neighbours have 

one home to roost.” 

“Ts that so?” I said, pre- 
tending not to see his drift. 
“T never studied natural his- 
tory.” 

“No,” answered he with a 
laugh; “nor ever, I suppose, 
did the birds I allude to.” 

It was difficult ; but in the 
hope of beguiling him from this 
place I dug my nails deeper in 
my palms and tholed him. 
The question was, How to get 
him away? He was an eel for 


subtlety among motives. 

“You are not forgetting that 
we are due at Westminster soon 
after noon?” I asked him. 

“In other words,” he an- 
swered with a laugh — “in 


other words, wouldn’t we better 
be stepping. Ah! Dauvid 
Shirra, you for a lawyer. Aye 
going, like Cortes, wi’ beard on 
shoulder. Well, I own myself 
beaten. You’ve outflanked me, 
lad, stolen a march on me. 
Lord! It was a stroke of genius 
tosend me back to London, and 
stay ahent wi’ a clear field o’ 
inquiry to yourself.” 

I thought I detected a note 
of soreness in his words, and 
was elated. I had the whip- 
hand of him this time! Evi- 
dently, as I had believed, he 
knew nothing of Charlotte’s 
presence here, and considered I 
had manceuvred only to draw 
off for myself all that was in 
Mrs Righton’s cask of recol- 
lection. 

“Well,” I cried, peremptorily ; 
“are we going ?” 
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“Well, are we going?” he 
answered—an open flout. 

I was glad to meet it by tell- 
ing him briefly about the horse 
stuck in the river farther down. 
“Wait,” I said to him, and 
dived into one of the stables, as 
if in search of the hostler. 
Tearing a leaf from my note- 
book, I wrote three lines to 
Charlotte, begging her to await 
a letter from me. Stepping 
back into the yard, I met the 
man coming out of the coach- 
house, whip in hand, and but- 
toning his long blue jerry. 

“One of your horses has 
strayed into the river down 
by,” I told him, walking him 
away out of earshot of Rab. 

“Um! Grey and rumpy? 
Bag o’ bones?” 

I nodded. 

“Thought so. Meg. Flighty 
bitch.” 

“Turn-BULL! Turn-BULL!” 
Mrs Righton’s voice sounded 
from somewhere in the front of 
the inn. 

“Ditto,” said Turnbull, jerk- 
ing his thumb in its direction, 
and turning to go back to the 
gig. 

I stopped him, to push the 
folded note and a coin into his 
hand. “You have a girl here 
called Charlotte. Give her this 
note.” 

“Have we?” he grinned. 
“She’s in great demand.” 

“Turn-BULL!” sounded Mrs 
Righton’s voice again; and 
Turnbull jumped into his seat, 
and drove round from the yard. 

“Going awa’ without any 
adieux?” says Rab, when I 
came up to him where he stood, 
and motioned him down the 
road, 
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I glanced at him sharply ; but 
he was looking about on the 
fine morning, no arriére pensée 
on his face. 

We walked to the station in 
silence. A train came up 
almost immediately. 

“Jump in,” I cried, as he 
held open a door. 

“Na, na, laird,” grinned he. 

I laughed myself, wershly 
enough, as I got in. 

“Honours even,” he cried, 
making a pretence to shut the 
door, as the train moved off; 
but the next minute he was in 
beside me, with a broad laugh. 
It was a relief to have carried 
him off, at the expense of a 
gibe or two—even though I 
had had to leave Charlotte to 
do it. I rose involuntarily to 
look out of the window upon 
the “ Silly Roach,” where I was 
leaving Charlotte. 

* And now, back to London,” 
says Rab, with a pretence of a 
great sigh. “Back to business 
—to wark. Wark! That's 
the salve for the wounded 
heart.” Here was the echo of 
my mood by the river, the ras- 
cal! “TI never kent it fail; 
and in my time I’ve seen a 
good wheen bereaved folk, 
widowers and_ suchlike, ter- 
rible down wi’ grief. Ane or 
twa took to drink; but most 
to wark, and picked up won- 
derful under it, and had a 
whole heart to offer in a twal’- 
month and a day. It’s marvel- 
lous, the recuperative power 0’ 
the heart.” 


His mockery held a meaning 
that filled me with uneasiness. 
I sat in my corner with my 
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eyes closed, to conceal any ex- 
hibition of its effect on me. I 
was no longer confident of the 
whip-hand. Worn out with 
the night’s vigil and the morn- 
ning’s disappointment I fell 
asleep, and slept to Liverpool 
Street. Rab woke me up. 

“'Twelve-thirty at my hotel, 
remember,” I said to him on 
the pavement. 

“You can depend on me. 
There’s nothing now—nothing 
that'll not keep,—to take me 
into the country again.” 

I calied a hansom, angrily. 
He mounted on the steps to 
close the wings on me. 

“Tt’s no use trying to deceive 
you, Dauvid,” he said. “You 
might as soon try to deceive 
me. You know why I turned 
up at the ‘Silly Roach’ this 
morning ?” 

“Vou know best,” I said, 
with lamentable failure of dig- 
nity. 

“O! J know. But didn’t you 
see my daughter Charlotte in 
the bar last night?” 

I sank back in the hansom. 
I would not ask the question 
on my lips. But he read it in 
my eyes, and he laughed in 
them. 

“Your billet-doux wouldn't 
be delivered.” 

I sat forward on the seat. 

“No, no,” he said; “I didn’t 
see her. I daursay you had 
the weather-gage o’ me there. 
Turnbull told me she only left 
this morning for London town. 
She and I maun ha’ crossed.” 

“Westminster Palace Hotel!” 
I roared up at the cabby, and 
Rab leapt off the step. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the moment the Intelli- 
gence officer could ill disguise 
his astonishment. Here, stand- 
ing in front of him, was the 
very girl who had taught him 
his first lesson in staff juris- 
prudence. The memory of the 
incidents at the farmhouse, her 
petulance with the Tiger, her 
tears for her lover, had been al- 
most effaced by the vicissitudes 
of the last forty-eight hours. If 
he had ever thought of the girl 
at all, it had been in the same 
spirit as a mariner recalls a 
passing ship, whose shapely 
lines were barely distinguish- 
able in the night. His sur- 
prise was such that he could 
only marvel that while, travel- 
stained and dishevelled, he had 
arrived at Britstown with an 
effort, she had already reached 
that goal, and, to judge from the 
studied neatness of her attire, 
had reached it with consum- 
mate ease. Her smile and 
attitude as she held out her 
hand to her visitor expressed 
satisfaction at the meeting—a 
satisfaction tempered with a 
determination to show a front 
which should declare a full 
measure of resistance. Tak- 
ing advantage of his officer’s 
surprise, the Tiger discreetly 
withdrew. 

Intelligence Officer. “ Miss 


Pretorius,—how did you get 
here?” 


Miss Pretorius. “Quite sim- 


ply. Partly on horseback, 
partly in a Cape cart.” 


I. O. (recovering somewhat) 
“Naturally ; I did not antici- 
pate that you had walked. 
But with what object?” 

Miss P. (the corners of her 
pretty mouth sinking in defi- 
ance) “I might easily have 
walked, and arrived before a 
British column. As to my ob- 
ject in coming here, surely your 
Africander spy has informed 
ou?” 

I. O. “If you mean _ the 
Tiger, he has told me noth- 
ing!” 

Miss P. “And may I also 
ask you a question, — What 
authority have you to ask me 
such a question? At the in- 
stitution which prided itself in 
teaching me—an Africander 
girl—the manners and customs 
of the English, they were em- 
phatic upon the impertinence 
of asking personal questions.” 

I. O. “I must apologise, Miss 
Pretorius. But the circum- 
stances are hardly normal. 
We cannot get away from the 
fact that we are influenced 
against our better natures 
by an unfortunate state of 
war.” 

Miss. P. (petulantly) “Oh, 
the war! That is just like you 
Englishmen—you paragons of 
manly virtue—you make the 
war a cloak for all your sins. 
It is such an upright war, 
therefore in its furtherance you 
can do no wrong—cannot even 
be unmannerly. It is this that 
has made you so beloved in the 
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Republics ; but how does your 
attitude hold good with me? I 
am a loyal British subject, living 
at peace with all men in a Brit- 
ish colony. What right, there- 
fore, have you to catechise me 
as to my goings and my com- 
ings? I do not even live within 
the legitimate area of your so- 
called just war. I am only 
exposed to its rigours—that is, 
as far as the insolence of those 
who should be our defenders 
affects us women—because you 
English, in spite of your 
vaunted power and military 
magnitude, cannot defend us, 
your Africander dependants, 
from a few simple farmers. 
Where is your manhood, where 
the courtly bearing of the 
Englishman, of which I have 
heard so much—and seen so 
little?” 

I. O. “ Really, Miss Pretorius, 
if I may say so, I think that 
you exaggerate the case. Un- 
fortunately we are at war. 
You claim consideration on the 
score of loyalty. Are you as- 
tonished that I should have 
mistaken your attitude towards 
us? Your two brothers only 
yesterday were in arms against 
us. One is wounded, the other 
a prisoner in our hands. Is 
it surprising that I regarded 
you as their accomplice in 
rebellion ?” 

Miss P. “I am surprised at 
nothing that an Englishman 
may do. But why should I 
be compromised because my 
brothers have taken up arms 
against you. Am I not of age 
to formulate an opinion of my 
own? or is it that you consider 
that we poor Africander girls 
have no intelligence, that our 
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opinions must of necessity be 
bound p in those of our men- 
folk, that we have no mind 
above the duties of the drudg- 
ing hausfrau? No, sir; I am 
an Africander loyalist—more 
lcyal by far than the renegade 
white who brought you here, 
And if you wish to know the 
reason of my presence at Brits- 
town, I am not averse to tell- 
ing you, provided you will not 
claim to have the information 
as a right.” 

I. O. (with a touch of peni- 
tence in his voice, which for a 
moment caused a smile to flicker 
round the corners of the girl's 
mouth) “Of course, Miss Pre- 
torius, I have no right. You 
will persist in misunderstand- 
ing me.” 

Miss “It is a simple 
problem. I am loyal, as I 
have said; but Iam a daughter 
and sister first, patriot later. 
In a fit of meaningless bravado, 
tempered perhaps by some com- 
pulsion from over the border, 
my old father and brothers 
had joined a rebel commando. 
You, with a naiveté which I 
had hardly expected in you, 
and for which I liked you, 
told me the objective of your 
column — information which 
meant everything to me, and 
perhaps to you, as you looked 
as if you would have liked to 
have bitten your tongue out 
after you had parted with it. 
I, with the honest intention of 
saving my father and brothers 
from you, rode out to them 
that night. I then knew noth- 
ing of Lotter’s and Hertzog’s 
men. If it had not been for 
the fighting, I should be now 
back again at Richmond Road. 


F. 
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As it is, my poor wounded 
father in the next room is 
sufficient reason for my pres- 
ence here.” 

I. O. (who, English-like, was 
all sympathy at once) “Oh, it 
was your father then that you 
brought with you in the Cape 
cart. I hope that he is not 
badly wounded. May I see 
him ?” 

Miss P. “There would be no 
object in your seeing him, as 
he is at present asleep. No; 
he is not severely wounded. 
He is shot through the shoulder, 
—luckily it has missed his 
lung.” 

I. O. (with unaffected solici- 
tude) “I am indeed sorry for 
you, Miss Pretorius ; those last 
forty-eight hours have been full 
of trouble for you. But I doubt 
if you know the worst!” 

Miss P. (suddenly paling, and 
losing for the moment her self- 
control) “The worst !—surely 
you have not burnt our farm? 
You are not burning farms in 
the Colony!” 

I. O. “No, not your farm ; 
but I am afraid your sweet- 
heart has been badly hit!” 

Miss P. (with evident relief 
and surprise) “ My sweetheart!” 

I. 0. “Yes; the guide whom 
we took from your farm. He 
tried to escape, and was unfor- 
tunately shot.” 

Miss P. (laughing outright 
“Oh, Re "He a 
Sweetheart of mine. How 
could he be? He is only a 
bywoner !” 

I. O. “But you told me that 
he was when I first suggested 
taking him with me!” 

Miss P. “Did I? It was 
not the truth, then; it was 
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only an addition to the part I 
was then playing.” 

I. O. “How do I know that 
you are not still playing a 
part?” 

Miss P. “Tf I am, then it is 
a very sad one. No; you may 
trust me now. I have played 
my part, and if anything that 
I could do for you would stop 
this dreadful war, I would 
gladly help you!” 

I. O. “You can help me, if 
you will; but after what you 
have said about my want of 
manners, I am afraid to ask 
you @ question.” 

Miss P. “I have forgiven 
you that ; and now that you do 
not claim the right to question 
me, I do not mind answering 
you if I can!” 

I. O. “How, if your object 
was to save your father, did it 
happen that Lotter was in- 
formed of our presence at 
Richmond Road?” 

Miss P. “I expected that 
you would ask that. I did 
not tell him personally, nor 
would I have done so under 
any circumstances. But the 
fact that I arrived in great 
haste in the small hours of the 
morning had a peculiar mean- 
ing to the commando, and it 
was not necessary for me to 
open my mouth. I daresay 
to-night there will be one 
hundred Africander girls in 
the saddle in different parts of 
the Colony. When the urgency 
is great, a girl is more reliable 
than a Kaffir. It is our chief 
means of communication. 
There; is not that an admis- 
sion worthy of a loyal Afri- 
cander ?” 


I. O. (holding out his hand) 
2U 
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“Good-bye, Miss Pretorius ; 
but before I go, may I ask you 
another question? Just one. 
Where was that institution 
where they tried to impress 
you with the pre-eminent vir- 
tues of an  LEnglishman’s 
manners ?” 

Miss P. (as their hands rested 
clasped longer perhaps than the 
length of the acquaintance war- 
ranted) “Miss Macdonnell’s 
Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Eastbourne, Sussex!” 


It would have been difficult 
to analyse the Intelligence 
officer’s feelings as he strode 
back along the Britstown main 
street to keep his appoint- 
ment with his brigadier. He 
was at a loss to understand 
two things,—the anomalism of 
his second meeting with the 
Pretorius girl, and the latter’s 
connection with the Tiger. He 
could not divest himself of a 
feeling of suspicion that all 
was not quite as it appeared. 
There is no walk in life which 
breeds distrust in one’s fellows 
so rapidly as that of military 
Intelligence. And although the 
Intelligence officer had only 
formed an atom in this great 
structure of British incompet- 
ency in South Africa for two 
days, yet sufficient had been 
borne in upon him during this 
period to cause him uneasiness 
as to the sincerity of motive in 
those that moved round him. 
It is said that the only person 
that a race-horse trainer will 
trust is his wife, and that as 
long as he trusts her he remains 
an unsuccessful man. We can- 
not say what truth there may 
be in this ancient turf adage; 


but we do know that adminis- 
trative work successfully per- 
formed in the Intelligence De- 
partment of an army in the 
field leads a man to place the 
lowest estimate upon the integ- 
rity of his fellows. The first 
lesson is of an inverse nature, 
and compels a man, however he 
may dislike the procedure, to 
believe those who move about 
him to be knaves, until he has 
had opportunity to test their 
honesty. Young in his know- 
ledge of the people against 
whom he had been warring for 
eighteen months, the Intelligence 
officer was exceedingly puzzled 
at the strange anomaly pre- 
sented by the Africander girl 
he had just left. He could not 
help feeling that this daughter 
of a nation which he had led 
himself, if not to despise, at 
least to depreciate, had fathomed 
him in two short interviews, 
while he had penetrated little 
beyond the surface of her femin- 
ine attracticns and lively wit. 
He was puzzled at the outcome 
of his interview, even perhaps 
a little alarmed at the manner 
in which he had been treated— 
shocked at the erroneous esti- 
mate which he had formed 
of Dutch women after eighteen 
months in their midst. But 
this rebuff had served its pur- 
pose: it had sown in him the 
seeds of that appreciation of 
our enemy which will have to 
generally exist if we are ul- 
timately to live in peace and 
concord, united as fellow-sub- 
jects, with the people of South 
Africa. 


It was now already dark, 
and the Intelligence officer had 
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some little difficulty in finding 
the house in which General 
Bruce Hamilton had taken up 
his headquarters. The main 
street was still full of revellers, 
bursting with Colonial bonhome, 
but strangely lacking in topo- 
graphical information. In fact 
it seemed doubtful if the gen- 
eral’s house would ever be 
found, and the weary Intelli- 
gence officer was rapidly losing 
his temper, when chance again 
came to his aid. A horseman 
came galloping down the street. 
A little man in civilian attire 
—all slouch-hat and gaiter. He 
seemed to be in a desperate 
hurry, as he was flogging his 
tired and mud-bespattered 
animal unmercifully with his 
shambok. It was a_ beaten 
horse; and just as it came 
level with the Intelligence 
officer, it stumbled, half re- 
covered itself, and then fell 
heavily in a woeful heap. The 
Intelligence officer pulled the 
little civilian on to his feet, 
with a soft admonition about 
the riding of beaten horses. 
The civilian shook himself, and 
turned to his prostrate horse 
with a curse. But the poor 
beast had no intention of ris- 
ing again. It had lain down 
to die. 

“It can’t be helped; the 
news I bring will be worth a 
horse or two anyhow. I must 
leave it, saddle and all, until I 
have seen Bruce Hamilton!” 

“Do you know where to find 
him?” hazarded the Intelli- 
gence officer. “I am looking 
for his house now.” 

Civilian. “Well, I ought to; 

‘ve not run a store in this 
town for five years not to 
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know my way about. But 
who may you be?” 
Intelligence Officer. “I’m staff 
officer to one of the columns 
which came in to-day. My 
general is with Bruce Hamilton 
now, and I’ve been trying to 
find his headquarters this last 
ten minutes.” 
Civ. “Come along with me. 
I must get there at once. I’ve 
just come in from Houwater. 
I was sent out by the com- 
mandant to follow up Brand, 
and I have located him and 
Hertzog. I tell you I have come 
in fast — never went faster in 
my life. Devilish nearly got cut 
off. I tell you I bore a charmed 
life to-day. Well, here we are. 
I shall go straight in. Bruce 
Hamilton doesn’t know me, but 
he soon will. The commandant 
knows me: he knows that 
when I come with news there 
is something worth hearing.” 
The little civilian bounced up 
the steps and dived into the 
lighted hall of the headquarter’s 
villa, before orderly or sentry 
could stop him. A tall Yeoman 
stepped up to the Intelligence 
officer, and saluting with more 
dignity than alacrity said, “ Beg 
your pardon, sir; but I am the 
general’s orderly, and he told me 
to tell you that he would only 
be a few minutes here and that 
if you wouldn’t mind waiting he 
would join you immediately.” 
Waiting for a general is a 
serious undertaking, and the 
Intelligence officer was tired. 
Moreover he did not know 
where the camp was, or when 
he would be expected to take 
over from the chief staff officer 
of the column. But on active 
service all these things work 
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out in their own time, so he just 
sat down on the white-washed 
steps of the verandah and lit a 
cigarette. The tall Yeoman 
orderly did likewise on the far 
side of the entrance. The Intel- 
ligence officer smoked in silence 
for some time, engaged in the 
occupation most welcomed by 
tired men on service—thinking 
of better times—until the night- 
mare of the column, the orders 
for the morrow, the supplies and 
the camp, broke in upon his 
reverie. 

Intelligence Officer. “Do you 
know where the camp is?” 

Orderly. “Yes, sir; it is 
about half a mile from here.” 

I. O. “You can find your 
way there in the dark?” 

Ord. “ Yes, sir; it is straight 
down the main street, and then 
the first to the left. It would 


be impossible to miss it.” 


I. O. “What do you belong 
to?” 

Ord. “I don’t quite know 
what I belong to now. I came 
out originally with the 218th 
Company ; but they have gone 
back home.” 

I. O. “Then what are you 
doing out here now?” 

Ord. “Well, you see, sir, I 
came to the general as orderly 
about four months ago, and I 
liked being with him so much 
that I did not rejoin the com- 
pany. Asa matter of fact, we 
were away down in Calvinia 
District ; I don’t quite see how 
I could have got back to them, 
even if the general would have 
let me go. I haven’t seen the 
company since I was wounded 
at Wittebergen seven months 
ago. I joined the general from 
Deelfontein Hospital!” 
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I. O. “Thope that your billet 
has been kept open for you in 
England.” 

Ord. “I sincerely trust it 
has, sir; but I have missed a 
season’s hunting. I don’t in- 
tend to miss another if I can 
help it.” 

I. O. “The devil you don’t. 
What do you do at home?” 

Ord. “TI hunt four days a- 
week in the winter, and in 
the——” 

I. O. I mean, what is your 
job?” 

Ord. “I haven’t much of a 
job, sir; I’m the junior partner 
in an engineering firm, and as 
we do some very big things in 
contracts, there isn’t much left 
for me to do except amuse my- 
self!” 

I. O. “Then whatever made 
you come out in the ranks?” 

Ord. “It suits me, sir. I 
am not fond of responsibility ; 
besides, if every one who could 
afford it had taken a commis- 
sion in our company, we should 
have been all officers, with no 
one to command!” 

I. O. “I call it most sporting 
of you.” 

Qrd. “ No; not exactly sport- 
ing. It was no idea of sport 
that brought me out here. It 
was a sense of duty. _ Were 
you out here, sir, during the 
Black Week — the Colenso- 
Magersfontein period? You 
were. Then you have not 
realised, and you never can 
realise, what we in England 
went through during that 
period. I went down to my 
stables one morning, and my 
groom came up to me and 
asked if he might leave at once. 
In answer to my look of sur- 
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prise, he said, ‘It’s this way, 
sir: I feel that the time has 
come when we shall want every 
man who can ride and shoot to 
defend the country. I can do 
both, and the country is not 
going to be defeated because I 
can ride and shoot, and won’t. 
I want to join the Yeomanry !’ 
I let him go, and thought over 
his estimate of the situation all 
day. If the country’s honour 
lay in my groom’s hands, how 
much more must it lie in mine 
—I, the employer of labour? I 
made up my mind before din- 
ner, told my wife before going 
to bed, and here I am, sir.” 
Nor was this an _ extra- 
ordinary case. There must 
have been in South Africa 
during the second phase of 
the war many hundreds of 
men—one might almost say 
thousands — actuated by the 


same spirit, impelled by the 


same feeling, this rich 
contractor and his groom. 
Men who felt that the nation 
had desperate need of their 
services; men who voluntarily 
undertook the risks and perils 
of a soldier’s life, not from a 
hope of preferment, nor from 
love of adventure or mercenary 
advancement, but from true 
patriotism—a sacrifice to meet 
the nation’s call in the hour 
of her need. But that day 
soon passed. The tide turned, 
and clash of arms ceased upon 
our own frontiers and within 
our own dependencies, and the 
din of war sounded faintly 
from the heart of the enemy’s 
country. Then true patriotism 
failed ; the men who had gone 
forth with their country’s ac- 
clamations returned as their 
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obligations expired. There were 
no patriots of the same class 
found to take their places. Yet 
the exigencies of the struggle 
required even more men than 
had been in the field when Lord 
Roberts made his extreme effort 
to retrieve the earlier mis- 
fortunes. Then it was that 
Lord Kitchener committed one 
of the few errors in judgment 
which have marked his conduct 
of the campaign. He—and he 
was not singular in this—be- 
lieved that in December 1900 
the edifice of the Boer resist- 
ance was crumbling to its 
foundations,—that it was like 
a mighty smoke-stack, already 
mined at its base, and but re- 
quiring fuel at the dummy 
supports to bring the whole 
structure in ruins to the 
ground. He called for the fuel. 
The cry went forth for men— 
men—men. Any men; only let 
there be a sufficient quantity. 
The war was over. Had not 
the highest officials said that it 
was over. The _ recruiting- 
sergeant went out into the 
highways and hedges to collect 
the fuel for Lord Kitchener’s 
final operation. It mattered 
not the quality—it was only 
quantity. The war was over. 
The gates of the Gold Reef 
City would again be open. 
Then the mass of degraded 
manhood which had fled from 
Johannesburg at the first mut- 
tering of thunder in the war- 
cloud flocked from their hid- 
ing-places on the Cape Colony 
seaboard and fell upon the re- 
cruiting-sergeant’s neck. Mean 
whites that they were, they 
came out of their burrows at 
the first gleam of sunshine. 
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Greek, Armenian, Russian, 

Scandinavian, Levantine, Pole, 

and Jew. Jail-bird, pick- 

pocket, thief, drunkard, and 

loafer, they presented them- 

selves to the recruiting-sergeant, 

and in due course polluted the 

uniform which they were not 

fit to salute from a distance. 

The war was over; there would 
be no more fighting, only a 
quick march to Johannesburg, 

and disbandment within reach 
of the filthy lucre which they 
coveted. And so new corps 
were raised, with spirit-stirring 
titles, while old, honoured, and 
existing regiments were sullied 
beyond recognition by associa- 
tion with the refuse and sweep- 
ings from the least manly com- 
munity in the universe. Such 
fuel could not even clear the 
dummy supports at the base of 
the Boer resistance. It refused 
to burn. It could never have 
burned under any circum- 
stances. These men had no 
intention of fighting. Their 
appearance in the field gave 
new life tothe enemy. New con- 
fidence, and free gifts of rifles, 
ammunition, clothes, and horses. 
Men could not be found to com- 
mand them, for to place confid- 
ence in their powers meant pro- 
fessional disgrace. These men 
had not come to fight. They had 
enlisted only to reach Johannes- 
burg, and they refused to fight. 
Surrender to them brought no 
qualm or disgrace. They pos- 
sessed no faculty sensible to 
shame. Then the enemy hard- 
ened his heart. And who can 
blame him. He had ever been 
told that the supply of British 
fighting material was limited. 
He found these creatures in the 


field against him. He stepped 
up to them, and without an 
effort disarmed them at will. 
Then he said, we have ex- 
hausted their supply of real 
fighting men. They are now 
forced to place this spurious 
article in the field. We will 
persevere just a little longer. 
If we persevere till disease 
shall further destroy their good 
men, we must win in the long- 
run. The error in judgment 
which allowed of the enilist- 
ment of these men has perhaps 
done more than anything else 
to prolong the war. If any 
doubts remain, let the curious 
call upon the Government for a 
return of arms and ammunition 
surrendered to and captured by 
the enemy between November 
1900 and November 1901, and 
then, if the answer be justly 
given, judge of the necessity of 
arsenals for our enemy. 


The brigadier had finished 
his interview with his superior, 
and the clink of glasses had 
shown that the general had not 
sent him off without a stirrup- 
cup. He came out upon the 
verandah, and called for his 
orderly. 

Brigadier. “Hullo, Mr In- 
telligence; I thought you were 
lost. Come along here out into 
the road. I want to speak to 
you, but we must be careful not 
to be overheard; this place sim- 
ply teems with rebels. (They ad- 
vanced into the broadway, the 
orderly following at a respect- 
ful distance.) Now, look here, 
we are to have a big fight to- 
morrow. You saw that funny 
little beggar in the hat. Well, 
he wasn’t playing at robbers, 
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though you would never have 
known it. He was really 
bringing the good news to 
Ghent—killing horses all the 
way. He’s a local Burnham, 
and passing good, according to 
the commandant. Well, he’s 
located Brand, Pretorius, and 
our old friend Hedgehog! at 
Houwater, and we are going 
out to give battle. More, they 
believe that De Wet has doubled 
back towards Strydenburg, 
and is trying to link up with 
these Houwater gentry, as the 
latter have collected horses for 
him. Now, our bushranging 
robber reports that Brand has 
an outpost of thirty men at a 
farm on the Ongers River, 
twelve miles from here, covering 
the Houwater-Britstown Road. 
We are to take a surprise party 
out to-night and round them 
up. If we succeed, we will run 
a very good chance of bringing 
off quite ‘a show’ to-morrow. 
So we must get along now, and 
get out the invitations for the 
tea-party. The ‘Robber’ is to 
meet us here in two hours, and 
Bruce Hamilton has lent me 
fifteen of Rimington’s Tigers, 
who are ‘fizzers’ for this sort of 
shikar.” 


It would be an artist, indeed, 
who could analyse and ade- 
quately describe the feelings of 
a man parading for his first 
night-attack. The magnitude 
or insignificance of the enter- 


prise is immaterial. The feel- 
ings of the young soldiers from 
the New Cavalry Brigade as 
they paraded with the hard- 
bitten swashbucklers, Riming- 
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ton’s Tigers, were identical with 
those of the army advancing 
across the desert to the assault 
at Tel-el-Kebir ; of Wauchope’s 
Highland Brigade blundering 
to disaster in the slush and 
bushes before Magersfontein ; 
and Hunter Weston’s handful 
of mounted sappers, who so 
boldly penetrated into the heart 
of the enemy’s line to destroy 
the railway north of Bloemfon- 
tein, A night-attack must of 
necessity always be a delicate 
operation. Shrouded in the 
mystery of darkness, men know 
that their safety and the success 
of the enterprise is dependent 
upon the sagacity and coolness 
of one or, at the most, two men. 
They must be momentarily pre- 
pared to meet the unexpected. 
The smallest failure or miscar- 
riage—the merest chance—may 
lead to irretrievable disaster. 
Men who can face death with- 
out flinching in the light of day 
often quail at the thought of it 
in the darkness. The mental 
tension is such that once men 
have been overwhelmed during 
a night-attack, in like case 
with the beaten ram of the 
arena, it must be weeks, even 
months, before they can be 
trusted to face a similar situa- 
tion. No man who has ever 
taken part in night operations 
will forget his first sensations. 
The recurring misgivings bred 
of intense excitement. The 
misty hallucinations, outcome 
ofabnormal tension. The awful 
stillness of the night. The 
muffled sounds of moving men, 
exaggerated by the painful 
silence of the surroundings. 
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You long—with a yearning 
which can only be felt, not 
described—that something may 
happen to break the overpower- 
ing monotony of this prelude to 
success or disaster. Some out- 
let to your pent-up feelings. If 
only some one would shout, or 
the enemy surprise you, or 
thank God! relief has come,—it 
has begun to rain! 

As the little column of 
adventurers from the New 
Cavalry Brigade trudged on 
in ghostly silence, great drops 
of icy rain began to fall—har- 
bingers of a coming storm. A 
shudder of satisfaction passed 
through the ranks, from the 
“Robber” leading the forlorn- 
hope, with the Intelligence 
officer and the leader of the 
Tigers beside him, to little 
Meadows and his troop of the 
20th Dragoons in rear. Then, 
preceded by a brief ten minutes 
of inky darkness, the storm 
broke. It does not rain in 
South Africa—water is voided 
from above in solid sheets. A 
wall of beating rain pours 
down, obliterating the land- 
scape by day, intensifying the 
darkness by night. The column 
came to a halt; the horses, 
unable to face the downpour, 
in spite of bridle, bit, and spur, 
swing round their tails to meet 
it. And before a collar can 
be turned or a coat adjusted 
every man in the column is 
drenched to the skin. For ten 
minutes perhaps the deluge 
lasts, then fades away as rap- 
idly as it came. And as one 
by one the misty features of 
veldt reappear, you can hear 
the passing rainstorm receding 
from you, still churning the 
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veldt surface into sticky pulp. 
The officers re-form the column, 
and the journey is continued. 
But though the respite has 
been short, it has been valu- 
able ; local inconvenience acts 
as a sedative to the nerves, 
Besides, there is less silence. 
The track that was parched 
and spongy has now become soft 
and slippery. Horses flounder 
and slide. Wet macintoshes 
swish against the animals’ 
flanks, and hoofs are raised 
with a rinsing, sucking sound. 
But there is man’s work afoot. 
As the rain-mists sufficiently 
clear, the “ Robber” is able to 
take his bearings. The head 
of the column has now reached 
the foot of a long low-lying 
ridge. The end cannot be seen; 
but the “Robber” explains that 
the farm where the Boers 
should be lies in a small cup 
at the foot of the farther end 
of this ridge. The column has 
already reached the place where 
it will be advisable to leave 
the horses. If they are taken 
farther along, the Boer picket, 
which is probably stationed on 
the ridge, may be disturbed. 
Now, even if a horse should 
neigh, it would be mistaken 
for one of the many brood- 
mares belonging to the farm. 
The march has been admirably 
timed ; it still wants two hours 
to daybreak. It will take fully 
half this time to work along 
the ridge, overpower the picket 
if there is one, and surround 
the farm. 

“ Dismount—Number threes 
take over the horses.” The 
word is passed from man to 
man in whispers. There is 
some little noise. Exaggerated 
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by the situation, it sounds a 
babel. Can any enemy within 
a mile have failed to hear it? 
A rifle-butt hits against a stone. 
A horse, either pulled by the 
bit or terrified at some night- 
horror, backs and plunges, and 
disturbs the whole section. A 
smothered curse, as in the melée 
some man’s foot is trampled. 
Surely such a noise would wake 
the dead! No; the men fall in 
at the foot of the hill. They 
are told to lie down and wait. 
The horror of that waiting! 
There is a sound on the side 
of the hill. A boulder has been 
shifted. The men clutch their 
rifles, the click of a pistol cock- 
ing is clearly audible. Then a 
form looms up. The “ Robber” 
signals silence. The figure is 
approaching. It is only the 
Kaffir scout, who had been 
sent on in advance to locate, 
if possible, the picket. He 
comes up and hangs his head 
upon his hand. He has found 
the picket, and this is his 
way of demonstrating that 
the two Boers comprising it 
are asleep. 

Harvey of Rimington’s takes 
command. He issues his orders, 
first to his own men, then to 
the whole. They are simple: 
“Fix bayonets. I will take 
the Kaffir with me. When I 
hold up both my hands, the left 
section of fours will follow me. 
You know what to do; mind, 
not a shot is to be fired. The 
force will advance up the hill 
extended to two paces, and halt 
aS soon as it reaches the 
summit. If we are discovered 
by more than the picket, Rim- 
ington’s will rally on me, the 
20th on their own officer. Re- 
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member, your line of retreat 
must be to the horses.” 

Then the advance began. 
Slowly the men toiled up. It 
seemed impossible to make the 
ascent in silence. Men must 
trip in darkness over rough 
ground — tripping men with 
rifles in their hands make 
what appears to be a fearful 
clatter. By hypothesis it would 
seem impossible to surprise even 
a sleeping picket. But you 
have only to be on picket 
duty once to realise how full 
the night is of deceptive noises. 
In reality the advance was 
made with praiseworthy silence. 
Just as the top was reached, 
the Kaffir plucked Harvey’s 
arm. His veldt-bred eyes could 
see that which was still ob- 
scured from the white man. 
“Near, near!” he whispered 
in the captain’s ear. Harvey 
raised both his hands above 
his head. Silently, but with 
the agility of cats, the four 
lean Colonials followed him. 
Six paces on, and under the 
shelter of a rock appear the 
forms of two men, asleep and 
rolled in their blankets. It is 
not necessary to describe what 
followed. A leap forward by 
four lithe figures with shortened 
arms, a sinuous flash of steel, 
a sickening thud and gurgle, 
one choking wail, and all was 
over, and two farmer-soldiers 
had paid the extreme penalty 
for the betrayal of the trust 
their comrades had placed in 
them ! 

Five minutes for breathing 
space. Then the little line was 
reformed diagonally along the 
table-top of the ridge. Half 
the game had been won. It 
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now remained to complete the 
coup. If the unexpected did 
not happen, there was no 
reason why the farmhouse 
should not be surrounded by 
daybreak. But in war it is 
the unexpected which does 
happen. Slowly the thirty 
men worked along the plateau 
towards the point of the ridge. 
Two-thirds had been traversed, 
when suddenly two figures ap- 
peared against the eastern sky. 

“Reliefs for the picket — 
d—n!” muttered the Riming- 
ton captain, and as the truth 
flashed upon him came the 
challenge in Dutch— 

“ Wie dar?” 

“Follow me, Rimington’s!” 
and the nearest men joined 
their captain in a dash to 
reach the men. But it was too 
late. Up came the Mausers. 
Two wild shots, and the relief 
had turned and was rushing 
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down the hill towards the farm. 
If it had been day, all might 
have yet been saved by pace, 
But in night operations you 
cannot take these risks, especi- 
ally when only one man in the 
force knows the exact position 
of the objective. Harvey rallied 
his men on the ridge, and even 
before he could place them in 
position, Mausers were popping 
from below, disclosing the kraals 
and outhouses of the farm. 

‘We must stop up here till 
daybreak. They will be gone 
before that. Well, there will 
be no surprise of Hertzog at 
Houwater to-day, all through 
a turn of rank bad luck!” 
and the Rimington captain 
commenced to fill his pipe, for 
his long abstinence from tobacco- 
smoke by reason of the night- 
march had been his particular 
grievance since the column had 
left Britstown. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE English were superior 
to the French in one gift, that 
of humour, and in this they 
have only been equalled or 
approached by the Germans 
among great literary peoples.” 
Fielding’s immortal philosopher 
measured all things by the un- 
alterable rule of right and the 
eternal fitness of things, and in 
remarking upon some recent 
English publications we feel 
that we are acting up to Mr 
Square’s golden rule in giving 
precedence to the translation 
of a remarkable German work 


which attempts to review the 
whole of our literature from 


Chaucer to Tennyson.! We 
confess that this initial state- 
ment of Professor Engel took 
us by surprise, and led us to 
suspect the author of a subtle 
irony. But a perusal of the 
volume proved the error of our 
suspicion. What at first seemed 
a paradox we came to see was 
merely a fact; and as we are 
compelled to deny Professor 
Engel the possession of a 
critical faculty, we admit the 
more gladly that he has fully 
vindicated the claims of German 
humour. 

Only occasionally does it 
happen to the nation as to the 
individual “to see ourselves as 


others see us.” The revelation 
can hardly ever be flattering: 
it must always be interesting. 
Professor Engel’s work is su- 
premely interesting, and in this 
particular may confidently be 
said to challenge comparison 
with any other work of fiction 
of the season. It is futile and 
childish to sulk if our reflection 
in a true mirror does violence 
to our self-esteem. But Pro- 
fessor Engel does not hold up 
the true mirror of criticism to 
our literature: his conclusions 
are the result of peering at his 
subject through glasses clouded 
with insufficiency of knowledge 
and distorted by obsolete preju- 
dices. He has approached his 
task not with the urbanity of 
the critic, but truncheon in 
hand like a surly policeman. 
To those whom he dare not 
“arrest” — authors of good 
and honourable repute like 
Geoffrey Chaucer or William 
Shakespeare—he seldom fails 
to administer a caution “not 
to do it again”; he has his 
favourites, too, like all police- 
men, and when Byron and 
Moore are busily coining false 
metal, he is not to be found 
upon his beat; but let him 
meet the mildest and most 
inoffensive “Laker or Lakist,” 





1 A History of English Literature. By Professor Engel. 
Revised by Hamley Bent, M.A. Methuen & Co. 
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and he rushes on him with 
Hyde-like fury and fells him 
with his baton. 

As it is our wish to be quite 
fair to Professor Engel both as 
critic and humorist, we in- 
vite our readers’ attention to 
some of the plums which almost 
choked us in his pudding. (We 
offer no apology for the homely 
metaphor, since it is a favourite 
one of the author’s. Lyly’sstyle 
is described as “a plum-cake 
without flour,”—a very happy 
description of this diverting 
‘History of English Literature,’ 
if for “plum” we may read 
“chestnut.””) On our very great- 
est writers, as we have hinted, 
Professor Engel is orthodoxly 
commonplace. Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, and Milton 
receive on the whole respectful, 
if not illuminative, treatment ; 
but it is the radical weakness of 
this book that where its criti- 
cism is just, it is also trivial. 
A history of literature cannot 
be judged by its decisions on 
authors who have for centuries 
been adjudged superior to any 
critical tribunal. Over certain 
authors, such as Byron and 
Moore, Professor Engel is en- 
thusiastic to an extent which 
every English critic can make 
allowance for though he cannot 
share; but in general he is ill- 
tempered as well as blind, and 
his occasional deviations into 
sense are due only to a timid 
and reluctant obedience to un- 
assailable literary formule. 

Like Mr Mallock and a few 
others, Professor Engel takes 
the “ Baconians” seriously, and 
brings heavy ordnance to bear 
on a rabble of unarmed fanatics. 
The task was unworthy of a 


historian of English Literature, 
but we commend his classi- 
fication of ‘“ Baconians” into 
“ orthodox-minded lunatics, ig- 
norant ignoramuses, unreason- 
ing newsmongers, . . . forming 
altogether a many-voiced fools’ 
chorus, where each leading fool 
extols his own pet crotchet.” 
Unfortunately the professor 
extends his resentment to the 
victim of this fools’ chorus, to 
one of the great glories of our 
Jacobean prose: “Of all the 
better known writers of the 
sixteenth century, even prose 
writers, Bacon is the most 
prosaic, the most insipid, and 
the most pedantic, . . . There 
is much that is clever in Bacon’s 
Essays, but an incomparably 
greater number of common- 
places and platitudes is to be 
found.” On Bunyan, too, we 
find an amazing deliverance: 
“The language is exceedingly 
insinuating and lacks vigour; as 
we read on, the style strikes us 
as unhealthy.” The judgments 
on poetry surpass even this 
high standard of futility. Next 
to Shakespeare, we are told, 
Sir Walter Raleigh is the 
greatest lyricist of the Eliza- 
bethan era. Herrick, to whom 
some nine lines are assigned, 
“we may mention as an agree- 
able anacreontic poet.” ‘ Ly- 
cidas” cannot lay claim to 
permanent importance: “ Mil- 
ton is not one of those poets 
whose works are the inalienable 
possession of all civilised peoples; 
none of his poems, characters, 
or even of his verses, rivet the 
imagination and heart of count- 
less readers outside the limits 
of his native land. . . . Byron’s 
‘Cain’ stands far above ‘ Para- 
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dise Lost.’” The Cavalier poets 
produced nothing remarkable: 
“The Davenants, Wallers, Love- 
laces, Cowleys, Carews, and 
Sucklings have left whole 
volumes of lyrics, but hardly 
one of their volumes is worth 
considering.” The whole Eng- 
lish comedy of manners is sum- 
marily dismissed as “coarse, 
vulgar, and _ bestially  in- 
decent,” though the author 
magnanimously admits later 
that Congreve had “a decided 
talent.” 

For the Classical poets is 
reserved the fullest fury of the 
storm. Dryden is “a man of 
no character, a pliable time- 
server, and his non-dramatic 
poems are of no interest at the 
present day. The best thing 
that can be said of his plays 
is that they gave birth to one 
of the most brilliant satires in 
English literature — the ‘ Re- 
hearsal.’” In dealing earlier 
with Spenser, Professor Engel 
gave us a taste of his quality, 
or rather the quality of his 
taste, by his irrelevant sneer 
at the “virgin queen who, with 
her sixty years, was the essence 
of female ugliness.” When he 
approaches Alexander Pope, 
Professor Engel breaks all the 
unwritten laws of critical 
decency. With a coarse guffaw 
he gloats over the poor little 
secrets of Pope’s toilet, assur- 
ing us that without a know- 
ledge of this twaddle we may 
not hope to understand our 
great master of poetical form. 
Not that there is much to 
understand in any _ case. 
“There is no wit in the 
‘Rape of the Lock.’” Pope 
may “be left unread without 
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any qualms of conscience. He 
did not add a single line to 
the imperishable stock of 
poetry... . The Dwarf laid 
sacrilegious hands on _ yet 
another Giant, and transformed 
the bard of the people into a 
Homer for the use of the 
drawing-room.” It has no 
doubt often happened that 
dead lions have been mis- 
treated in this way, but the 
performance is neither edify- 
ing nor amusing. Professor 
Engel’s chief characteristic as 
a critic is his inability to see 
beyond the leather and prunello 
of his subject ; and he may be 
assured that it is only himself 
he makes ridiculous when he 
can see in Pope only “a padded 
man who wore the stays.” It 
has never been the practice of 
English philosophy to deride 
the genius of Immanuel Kant 
by reason of his _ physical 
stature. 

We can only briefly catalogue 
a few more notable examples of 
this German higher criticism. 
By this time our readers will 
be prepared to hear with some 
measure of fortitude that Steele 
and Addison left no work in 
prose and verse to gain them 
lasting remembrance; that 
“when it is a question of third- 
rate poets, Johnson is just the 
man to understand them and to 
help others to do the same” ; 
that “Gray has not written a 
single poem of which the mild- 
est criticism can assert that 
it is real poetry.” Nineteenth- 
century writers, excepting of 
course Byron, Moore, and Car- 
lyle, fare no better, and are 
crushed under the hammer of 
the mailed fist. Some of Scott’s 
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novels “ will certainly long out- 
last the century in which they 
were produced,” but “ Willi- 
bald Alexis is his most im- 
portant successor,—in fact, 
almost his rival.” Readers 
of Lockhart and De Quincey 
will remember “ Alexis” or 
Hiring best as the impudent 
forger of ‘Walladmor’ — “a 
free translation from the Eng- 
lish of Walter Scott.” His 
share in drawing some measure 
of attention to this stupid hoax 
is one of the regrettable in- 
cidents in De Quincey’s literary 
career, but he retrieved himself 
as a critic by speaking with 
no uncertain voice of the 
literary quality of the forgery. 
“Such rubbish,” says De Quin- 
cey, “such almighty nonsense 
no eye has ever beheld. I 
shall think the better of the 
German author as well as my- 
self so long as I live: of him 
for an unrivalled artist of sows’ 
ears; and of myself for a very 
respectable manufacturer of silk 
purses.” 

Among the other “casualties” 
we note the bruised form of 
Keats, whose works “do not 
justify the opinion that he was 
already a great poet at the 
time of his death ”—a heresy 
which ‘Maga’ gladly under- 
lines by way of expiating one 
of the indiscretions of her youth. 
Coleridge’s exquisite “Love” 
“drags along almost intermin- 
ably and in a sleepy fashion 
through dozens of stanzas.” 
Wordsworth at his best is only 
fit for a child’s reading-bock, 
and Professor Engel gravely 
asks if “we can imagine any- 
thing in worse taste than 
moralising on a purely human 
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feeling.” After reading his 
book, we can conscientiously 
assure him that our imagina- 
tion is equal to the effort. In 
the three lines allotted to him, 
Matthew Arnold pays the 
penalty of his appreciation of 
the “Lakists” by being dis- 
missed as “a poet below medi- 
ocrity and a narrow-minded 
critic.” Southey as a poet we 
are not prepared to break a 
lance over; but he was a great 
writer of prose, and his work 
and character equally entitle 
him to the respect of all men 
of letters. Professor Engel 
thinks differently, and expresses 
his opinion in a manner equally 
at variance with criticism and 
good taste: “For the really 
shameful way in which he de- 
nounced Byron and Shelley to 
the English people and to the 
authorities, he at anyrate 
suffered in this world—he was 
out of his mind during his last 
years.” The italics are ours, 
and we leave them to our read- 
ers without justification or com- 
ment. 

Coming down to more recent 
times, Professor Engel recog- 
nises that Tennyson has written 
very agreeably for young ladies, 
and he offers us hope that “one 
or two of his shorter poems 
will survive.” For Hood there 
is more chance: “In order to 
understand what English hu- 
mour is, let any one read 
Hood’s ‘Parental Ode to My 
Son’”—a dictum which goes 
to prove that the professor is 
less skilled in the theory than 
in the practice of humour. As 
regards fiction, “nearly every 
English novel brings in two 
important questions, ‘ Will he 
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marry her?’ and, ‘How many 
hundred or thousand pounds 
sterling has he or she per 
annum?’” Tested by this 
standard, Thackeray lacks 
“ideal elasticity,” while ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ is “the 
most successful of historical 
novels.” With one of his fre- 
quent lapses into downright 
bad taste, Herr Engel assures 
us that Miss Austen’s work “is 
tinged with that sour disposi- 
tion with which we are ac- 
quainted in so many novels by 
unmarried middle-aged female 
novelists.” By way of amends 
for this ungallantry, Professor 
Engel, in a history which finds 
no room to mention Malory, 
Butler, Walton, Cowley, Haz- 
litt, Lamb, Lockhart, Wilson, 
Borrow, Mrs Browning, Miss 
Rossetti, Mrs Oliphant, Black- 
more, Pater, Meredith, devotes 
some attention to Mrs Henry 
Wood. 

In a page allotted to current 
periodical literature, ‘Maga’ 
views her name with somewhat 
mixed feelings. She appears 
along with the ‘Review of Re- 
views’ and ‘Fraser’s’ (the trans- 
lators, with a happy after- 
thought, have appended a note 
that ‘Fraser’ is no longer 
current) among organs “ partly 
entertaining, partly literary.” 
We infer from this that litera- 
ture and entertainment are 
mutually exclusive in Germany, 
and Professor Engel’s work 
goes far to support this in- 
ference. We miss any mention 
of our old friend the ‘ Spectator,’ 
and we fear there will be no 
jubilation round the Old Ma- 
hogany Tree at the comparison 
of our inimitable Mr Punch 


with the jesters of the ‘Klad- 
deradatsch.’ : 

We cannot take leave of 
Professor Engel without revord- 
ing that his History is enriched 
by two contributions to con- 
structive criticism. Defoe, 
whose name was really Foe, 
was educated in the same 
suburb of London as Edgar 
Allan Poe: “It is beyond a 
doubt that Edgar Poe was 
greatly indebted to Defoe.” 
The other discovery is a more 
important one. Professor Engel 
has exhumed our greatest critic: 
“Blair was for England what 
Lessing was for Germany ; Eng- 
lish composition in accordance 
with the rules of art is founded 
upon his lectures.” Even to 
Scotsmen, Blair requires a foot- 
note, and ‘Maga’ is quite will- 
ing for once to endorse a 
judgment of Mr Edmund Gosse, 
that Blair’s lectures may be 
compared to a bucket of warm 
water. It is, however, easy to 
discover the source of Pro- 
fessor Engel’s strenuous ad- 
vocacy of the gaseous Blair: 
“We need only read Blair’s 
crushing condemnation of 
French tragedy to recognise 
a new and mighty power.” 

We offer no apology for hav- 
ing dealt at some length with 
an intrinsically worthless book. 
Had it been written by an 
Englishman, we should have 
passed it by in silence, but the 
foisting of a translation of this 
sort on the English public 
merits the severest criticism. 
The translators are anonymous, 
and their deviations from the 
rules of syntax can only be 
accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that, on their author’s 
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advice, they have founded their 
practice on the lectures of Blair. 
For the matter of the book we 
leave our extracts to speak for 
themselves. A difference of 
standpoint we were quite pre- 
pared for, but there is no 
glimmer of any underlying 
principle of criticism in Pro- 
fessor Engel’s book. It con- 
sists of a mass of disconnected 
and uncritical comments, in the 
madness of which there is no 
method. A writer who can 
ignore both Lamb and Hazlitt 
should not have essayed a His- 
tory of English Literature. To 
try to do so is only to confirm 
Professor Engel’s own admis- 
sion, ‘that no nonsense is com- 
plete till it has stepped into the 
world dressed up by the aid 
of German philosophy.” 


Lovers of Elia—and happily 
there are few but Professor 
Engel who would boldly say, 
like Sterne’s foolish scullion, 
“So am not I”—recently had 
their expectations whetted by 
news of a “ Lamb” discovery by 
Mr E. V. Lucas. An excellent 
facsimile of ‘The King and 
Queen of Hearts’ has now been 
issued, with an introduction by 
Mr Lucas, but the booklet does 
not call for jubilation. That 
Lamb is really the author of 
this doggerel for children, we 
think Mr Lucas successfully 
proves, and the fact has a cer- 
tain bibliographical value, inas- 
much as it establishes ‘The 
King and Queen of Hearts’ as 
Lamb’s first attempt at writing 
children’s books. Mr Lucas, 
with pardonable enthusiasm, 


sees in it “a certain quaint 
character of its own.” To our 
thinking the verses are exe- 
crably bad, and strangely un- 
worthy of Lamb—and of Mul- 
ready’s “elegant engravings” 
to which they are appended; 
and instead of thus giving, by 
separate publication, an import- 
ance to this trifle which is quite 
disproportionate, and does no 
honour to Elia, Mr Lucas would 
have done better to retain it for 
its proper place in the complete 
edition of Lamb which we un- 
derstand he has in preparation. 
To prove that we are uttering no 
heresy, one verse may suffice :— 


‘¢ How like a thievish Jack he looks! 

I wish for my part all the cooks 

Would come and baste him with a 
ladle 

As long as ever they were able, 

To keep his fingers’ ends from itching 

After sweet things in the Queen’s 
kitchen.” 


There is little here of the 
“true spirit of simplicity” 
which Canning discovered in 
his witty analysis of the im- 
mortal epic of the ‘Tarts.’ 
Some years ago, in reviewing 
in these pages Mrs Oliphant’s 
‘Annals of a Publishing House,’ 
we had occasion to remark on 
two notable omissions in her 
brilliant chronicle of ‘Maga’s’ 
youth: “It is a delight to 
‘Maga’ to be able to count 
among her poets not only 
‘Bridget Elia’ but Charles 
Lamb himself—names both, to 
use his own beautiful phrase, 
‘which carry a perfume in 
the mention.’”! The recent 
appearance in a London sale- 
room of the manuscript of a 





1 «¢ Maga’ and her Publishers,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ December 1897. 
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supposed unpublished sonnet 
by Mary Lamb served to 
remind us of the fact, appar- 
ently unknown to so many 
even of his editors, that Lamb 
not only received early and 
generous recognition from 
‘Maga’s’ young lions, but pub- 
lished numerous poems under 
the beard of Buchanan. We 
have to thank the vigilant Mr 
Lucas for his promptitude in 
pointing out that the alleged 
unpublished Sonnet to Emma 
Isola appeared in these pages 
above the signature of Mary 
Lamb in June 1829. We 
would, in return, remind him 
that the sonnet as published in 
‘Maga’ contains some import- 
ant improvements on the manu- 
script form.! 

Goldsmith, too, like Charles 
Lamb, wrote children’s books 


in his day, but this is the least 
of the many things in common 
between these two great masters 


of humour and of style. The 
golden link that binds them 
together in our literature is the 
personal affection they have 
won wherever English books 
are read. Neither, it may be, 
attained the highest summits of 
“the difficult mountain - top,” 
but no two men of letters have 
gained a more enviable im- 
mortality. Precisely for this 
reason no two writers are 
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more difficult of dispassionate 
critical approach, for regarding 
them criticism shares some- 
thing of the blindness of love. 
And there is nothing mysteri- 
ous in the peculiar attraction 
they wield. They win our 
sympathy by the very human 
foibles in their character, and 
they complete the conquest as 
they reveal in their beautiful 
and spotless page their illim- 
itable store of humour and 
humanity. If Goldsmith’s life 
lacks any equivalent for the 
supreme heroism that irradiates 
Lamb’s, it was none the less 
but poetic justice that Posterity 
—on whom Goldsmith was 
always drawing bills — should 
gladly honour the draft, and 
pay to his memory the honour 
which he desired so much and 
obtained so little of “here 
below.”? The account is still 
being paid with generous in- 
terest, and for readers innumer- 
able, even in countries not 
speaking the language of 
Goldsmith and Lamb— 


‘‘His name, with but that other’s, 
shines above 

All whom we honour not so much as 
love.” 


In some admirable verses 
from which the above couplet 
is taken, Mr Bertram Dobell 
fitly and gracefully dedicates 





1 [The following list of the Lambs’ contributions to ‘Maga’ may be of interest 


to our readers: ‘‘The Wife’s Trial; or, The Intriguing Widow,” Dec. 1828 ; 
“The Gipsy’s Malison,” Jan. 1829; ‘The Christening” and ‘‘For a Young 
Lady’s Album,” May 1829; ‘‘For the Album of Miss , French Teacher at 
Mrs Gisborn’s School, Enfield,” June 1829; ‘‘To Emma Learning Latin and 
Desponding,” by Mary Lamb, June 1829; ‘‘The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,” Jan. 
1830.—Ep. B. M.] 

* “Mr Posterity, Sir, Nine hundred and ninety-nine years after sight hereof, 
pay the bearer, or order, a thousand pounds’ worth of praise, free from all 
deductions whatsoever, it being a commodity that will then be very serviceable 
to him.” From the Preface to ‘ Essays by Mr Goldsmith,’ 1765. 
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the newest Goldsmith “dis- 
covery” to Dr Austin Dobson. 
We say fitly, since it is the 
just ambition of every writer 
on matters pertaining to 
eighteenth - century literature 
that the author of ‘ Beau 
Brocade’ should stand god- 
father to the child of his 
invention or industry. We 
are glad that the interesting 
discovery of the first printed 
form of “The Traveller ” 
should have fallen to Mr 
Dobell, whose knowledge and 
zeal are well known to all 
who take interest in the 
literature of the old Georgian 
days, and whose distinction it 
is to maintain unimpaired the 
highest traditions of eighteenth- 
century English bookselling. 

It is no small thing to 
be admitted into Goldsmith’s 
workshop and to see how the 
faultless couplets have been 
smoothed into shape. For 
the extraordinarily formless 
and chaotic state of “A Pros- 
pect of Society ”»—the name of 
Goldsmith’s first proof of “The 
Traveller” and afterwards its 
sub-title—a curious but conclu- 
sive solution has already been 
found. Goldsmith, it seems, 
sent a portion of his poem to 
the printer in nine sheets of 
manuscript—let us charitably 
suppose unnumbered—and the 
printer set them up in inverse 
order! There can be no doubt 
that this was what happened, 
and that the poor poet got 
back his first ‘“ proof ”—which 
Mr Dobell has found—in the 
form of “pie.” Mr Dobell’s 
natural surprise at the state of 
Goldsmith’s first draft of his 
poem is therefore accounted for 
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by a typographical blunder that 
is possibly unique in its humour. 
Apart from this, Mr Dobell’s 
discovery has real interest, 
for it goes to prove what 
few text-books admit, that 
Goldsmith's style was not 
achieved without labour. He 
was no more a gentleman who 
wrote with ease than an in- 
spired idiot who stumbled into 
a beautiful style. His essays 
have long been there to prove 
asmuch. He recast them often, 
and few lessons in style could 
equal the comparing of the 
different versions of his essays. 
What originally is suspiciously 
Johnsonian in its utterance, 
Goldsmith deftly touches and 
retouches, until the period 
emerges shining with an inde- 
finable grace. Mr Dobell’s dis- 
covery adds new proof to this 
unassailable fact -— that Gold- 
smith, though he did not make 
a boast of it, was a conscientious 
artist. His corrections on “The 
Traveller” are nearly all for 
the better, and it is well known 
to every student of the poem 
that every edition in his life- 
time bore the mark of the 
most careful revision, No one 
will be better pleased than Mr 
Dobell to have found that the 
horrid doubts awakened by the 
state of the first draft of “The 
Traveller” are groundless. The 
villain of the play is the 
waggish printer who set up 
Goldsmith’s manuscript upside 
down, and, like Lockhart’s 
“Lord Peter,” broke at once 
“the laws of God and man and 
metre.” 


That Goldsmith was not 4 
favourite of fortune may 
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admitted ; but to depict him, as 
once was the fashion, as the 
poor drudge and victim of a 
gang of rascally booksellers and 
publishers, is an exploded tra- 
dition. Competent students of 
Goldsmith have long ago had 
to admit with regret that 
Oliver was Goldsmith’s worst 
enemy. The “artistic tempera- 
ment” is a soothing phrase 
which has been employed to 
cover some notable lapses from 
prudence and morality, but none 
but inferior authors or critics 
have ever condescended to take 
advantage of this amazing cant. 
It was the defect of Gold- 
smith’s finest quality that made 
him generous before he was 
just, and that is no reason for 
launching wild impeachments 
against honest John Newbery. 
History no less than common- 
sense, and more especially the 
are 


dignity of authorship, 
against the opinion so dear to 
sentiment that the man of 
letters is necessarily “in wit a 


man, simplicity a child.” We 
cannot honestly see any reason 
why because a man _ proves 
himself a great genius he should 
be assumed to be a great fool. 
Yet this assumption has been 
made by writers of some repute, 
and it underlies that part of 
his varied and strenuous life- 
work which Sir Walter Besant 
certainly regarded with most 
pride. 

Sir Walter Besant’s ‘Auto- 
biography’ is a disappointing 
book. Every reader of it will 
make the fullest allowance for 
the fact that it did not receive 
its author’s final revision ; but 
this cannot be said to decrease 
its fidelity as a truthful reflec- 
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tion of its writer’s opinions on 
his art. That Sir Walter 
Besant had the interests of 
authors and the dignity of 
the profession of literature 
very near at heart is unques- 
tionable, yet we cannot be- 
lieve that his efforts had the 
slightest effect in adding to the 
prestige of literature. For one 
who would have the hardi- 
hood to claim an accession of 
“dignity” for the fiction and 
journalism of to-day, we ven- 
ture to affirm that there are 
ninety-nine who will regret- 
fully admit that in the public 
view the cultivation of the 
Muses is in danger of sinking 
from a profession to a trade. 
It has happened before that 
good causes have been ship- 
wrecked by the mistaken and 
misdirected zeal of well-mean- 
ing propagandists; and if, as 
we think, the “dignity of 
letters” is in a somewhat 
parlous condition, Sir Walter 
Besant cannot be acquitted of 
a large responsibility for this 
disaster by his acrimonious 
and illogical handling of the 
subject. He was himself sur- 
prised—but quite needlessly— 
by “a very unexpected and 
remarkable opposition from 
those who ought to be our 
own friends—certain authors 
and certain journalists.” 
Proceeding from the curious 
assumption that literary men 
are incapable of the business 
acumen of an average shop- 
keeper, Sir Walter Besant with 
more zeal than discretion ap- 
pointed himself their guardian 
angel. Time that might have 
been devoted to the great liter- 
ary project of his later years 
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he wasted unselfishly in listen- 
ing to the fancied grievances 
of innumerable literary cranks 
and failures, and in teaching 
“the game they did not under- 
stand” to the bland and child- 
like victims of the publisher. 
Our own reading never led us 
to suspect that the novelists of 
the present day were handi- 
capped by an excess of modesty 
and unworldliness. We have 
heard of some whose simplicity 
in business matters took the 
curious form of extortion; and 
a fairly wide acquaintance 
with that inimitable modern 
development of journalism in 
which biographical detail and 
modest advertisement are so 
happily blended — the _ illus- 
trated interview—had induced 
in us the erroneous opinion 
that many of the “subjects,” 
had they so willed it, might 
have attained high distinction 
in any of the lower branches of 
the legal profession. But, as 
Sir Walter Besant never wear- 
ied of repeating, the Artists of 
fiction have ever been misun- 
derstood and unappreciated. 





“Neither Thackeray nor Dickens 
was ever, so far as I know, offered a 
Peerage ; neither King, Queen, nor 
Prince in any country throughout 
the whole world takes the least no- 
tice of them. . . . Novelists are not 
associated as are painters ; they hold 
no annual exhibitions, dinners, or 
conversazzioni; they put no letters 
after their names; they have no 
President or Academy.” 


It is nearly twenty years 
since Sir Walter Besant, in his 
réle of “boisterous martyr,” 
gave voice to this lament, and 
authors can now proudly point 
to the removal of all of these 
grievances. Sir Walter himself 
had the coals of royal recogni- 
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tion heaped on his head ; authors 
are now able to enlist in more 
than one co-operative society ; 
their frequent dinners are the 
glory of the profession ; and at 
last there is to be an Academy 
so catholic and unexclusive that 
literary mediocrity need debar 
no one from admission. And 
what meanwhile of the “dignity 
of letters”? Poor Thackeray 
and Dickens, who were “never 
offered a Peerage,” and who 
were doubtless quite content to 
leave such honours as the fitting 
rewards of municipal activity, 
are to have a _ remarkable 
honour done them by an 
American publisher, aided by 
a number of English prose 
“artists.” The memorial is to 
take the form of a “ million- 
aire edition ” of these novelists’ 
works, and Dr Robertson Nicoll, 
who is one of the editors, as- 
sures us that the price will not 
be more than £2000 a set. We 
have no quarrel with the price: 
every book-lover will gladly 
admit that from all points of 
view the thing is dirt cheap. 
We are not able to give our 
readers any details as to the 
exterior adornment of this 
Anglo-Saxon tribute to Dickens 
and Thackeray, but again all 
book-lovers will agree that only 
one kind of leather can be 
thought of for the binding of 
this stupendous memorial. 
Nothing but an exaggerated 
contempt for the literary 
dictator of Chicago can have 
led the publishers to refrain 
from starting this promising 
series with a “billionaire edi- 
tion” of Bacon. But we ought 
to be glad of the honour 
proposed for our peerless Thack- 
eray. We fortunately know 
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what he thought of the dignity 
of authorship. 


“Does society look down on a man 
because he is an author? ... Is 
there to be a guard of honour pro- 
vided for the author of the last new 
novel or poem? ... To any literary 
man who says, ‘It despises my pro- 
fession,’ I say with all my might— 
No, no, no... . A king might re- 
fuse Goldsmith a pension, as a pub- 
lisher might keep his masterpiece 
and the delight of all the world in 
his desk for two years; but it was 
mistake, and not ill-will. Noble and 
illustrious names of Swift, and Pope, 
and Addison! dear and honoured 
memories of Goldsmith and Field- 
ing! kind friends, teachers, benefact- 
ors ! who shall say that our country, 
which continues to bring you such 
an unceasing tribute of applause, 
admiration, love, sympathy, does not 
do honour to the literary calling in the 
honour which it bestows upon you ?” 


Between Sir William Besant 
and Mr William Black there 
was little in common. The 
former, with a sincere but mis- 
guided enthusiasm, devoted 
himself to the task of destroying 
a bogey of his own imagining 
—the endangered dignity of 
the novelist as an Artist. Mr 
Black, as we see him revealed 
in Sir Wemyss Reid’s loyal and 
skilful memoir, was content 
with being an artist; and 
while he rightly and to his 
honour eschewed the ostentati- 
ous financial imprudence which 
is the surest sign of mediocrity 
both in morality and art, it is 
certain that his highly strung 
artistic temperament would 
have shrunk from the aggress- 
ive exaggeration of the commer- 
cial aspects of his calling. Like 
Scott and Stevenson, though 


to a less extent, Mr Black, it 
seems to us, in writing of the 
Highlands, laboured under the 
disadvantage of being but a 
fervent admirer outside the 
pale. The searching analysis 
revealed in ‘Gilian’ or ‘John 
Splendid’ is possible only to 
one who knows the heart, not 
the fringe, of Celticism, and Mr 
Black’s characters, however 
faultlessly attired in Highland 
costume, are never wholly suc- 
cessful impersonations. But if 
the finest muwances of racial 
character elude the perception 
of the most appreciative and 
observant outsider, Nature has 
no secrets to withhold from all 
who truly love her. The magic 
of the Highland hills and lochs 
has never had a truer inter- 
preter than Mr William Black, 
and it will be his lasting monu- 
ment that, following bravely in 
the footsteps of Scott, he has 
vividly brought home the glories 
of his country’s scenery to in- 
numerable eyes that can never 
but “in dreams behold the 
Hebrides.” 

On one point, the worthless- 
ness of reviews of fiction, Mr 
Black and Sir Walter Besant 
agree with a heartiness that 
might well disconcert any 
further attempt at such criti- 
cism. As we observe, however, 
that they confine their disap- 
proval wholly to adverse criti- 
cism, we feel at liberty to 
welcome the accession of a 
new writer of historical fiction 
whose achievement is little 
short of his undoubted and 
remarkable promise. ‘ Mon- 
sieur Martin’! is not the hero 





1 Monsieur Martin: A Romance of the Great Swedish War. By Wymond 


Carey. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1902. 
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of a conventional Anglo-French 
romance, in which sorely tried 
and misrepresented Monsieur at 
the three hundred and fiftieth 
page brings haughty Made- 
moiselle to her knees, and we 
are thankful to Mr Carey, 
among many other things, for 
reminding the writers of to-day 
that the venue of historical 
romance is commensurate with 
history. In choosing for his 
novel the most eventful period 
in the epic career of Charles 
XII, Mr Carey’s instinct has 
done him sovereign service, and 
the romance that slumbers in 
the pages of Voltaire and 
Carlyle he has quickened into 
vigorous and splendid life. 

If Hugo Martin, the English 
tutor of the Swedish Countess 
Polentsjerna, is subjected to a 
somewhat prolonged and ardu- 
ous term of service before he 
wins the hand of his charming 
pupil, this is Mr Carey’s only 
sacrifice to convention. His 
novel is chiefly remarkable for 
the number, variety, and dis- 
tinctness of the characters, and 
he at once proves the sterling 
quality of his art by the 
equal care which he bestows 
on all. The plot turns on the 
scheming of Augustus the 
Strong (Carlyle’s “gay, eupep- 
tic Son of Belial”) to form a 
combination with Peter the 
Great against the intrepid boy- 
king of Sweden ; and its young 
mistress is the unwitting means 
of involving the old loyal house 
of Polentsjerna in a coil of 
treasonable intrigue from which 
it is happily rescued at length 
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by Monsieur Martin, no longer 
the dreamy student of Locke 
but a gallant man-at-arms. 
The court of the obscene 
Augustus at Dresden is de- 
scribed with remarkable ret- 
icence and power; and though 
Mr Carey’s “cast” contains 
many “stars,” there is certainly 
no more subtly drawn char- 
acter than the merry, sinful 
Fraulein Kitchen, who from a 
fleeting and wayward goodness 
of heart becomes the good fairy 
of the plot, only to be plucked 
back by an inevitable fate (and 
an unflinching art) into the 
maelstrom of vice. The tempta- 
tion to make the heroic king 
himself the outstanding figure 
of the story must have been 
overwhelming, and in resisting 
it Mr Carey has sailed perilously 
near Charybdis. We cannot, 
however, but applaud his de- 
cision, and if Charles seldom 
crosses the stage, his appear- 
ances are sufficiently striking to 
affect the entire progress of the 
play. To have handled the sub- 
ject with a greater familiarity 
and detail could only have re- 
sulted in failure, and Mr Carey’s 
dramatic instinct has very pro- 
perly led him to invest the hero 
with some of the mystery of the 
unknown. Historical fiction is 
not as a rule very closely allied 
to historical accuracy, and it is 
not the least merit of ‘ Monsieur 
Martin’ that there is embedded 
in its absorbing narrative a rich 
mine of accurate historical re- 
search. 

In ‘The Way of Escape’”’ 
Dr Margaret Todd has found 





1The Way of Escape. By Graham Travers. Edinburgh and London: 
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a subject more congenial to 
her special gift of narrative 
than any she has attempted 
since her memorable maiden 
effort, and it is a happy, if not 
a surprising, coincidence to find 
how easily Dr Todd has re- 
verted to her earliest and most 
pleasing style of writing, which 
brought Dr Ralph Dudley so 
many imaginary rivals for the 
hand of Mona Maclean. If we 
examine any novelist’s works 
in chronological order, we must 
surely detect a change of atti- 
tude towards the problems of 
life: the later books are gener- 
ally sadder and wiser than the 
early ones, tragedy is always 
thrusting out comedy, and satire 
usurping the place of humour. 
In exemplifying this rule, ‘The 
Way of Escape’ sins against 
neither experience nor art. The 
story which it tells is the old 
and painful one of the woman 
with the scarlet letter, and it is 
her crowning merit that she tells 
it with a consummate delicacy 
unfortunately beyond the reach 
of some capable lady novelists of 
our day. ‘The Way of Escape’ 
necessarily invites comparison 
with Hawthorne’s masterpiece, 
but the parallel does not extend 
far. Vera Carruthers lives in 
our own day, and her shame, 
which in a Puritan world found 
its punishment in an external 
badge, inflicts on its modern 
victim the equally severe pen- 
alty of finding a way of escape 
from the torment of a violated 
self-respect. “When lovely 
woman stoops to folly, and 
finds too late that men betray,” 
there is but one way of escape, 


and Dr Todd agrees with Dr 
Goldsmith. 

In ‘The Way of Escape’ Dr 
Todd shows her old adroitness 
in swift and penetrating char- 
acterisation, and in excellent 
and sparkling dialogue. In 
some minor points she has still 
to learn. When she is most 
didactic, she sins—in the ex- 
cellent company of George Eliot 
—in making her adult char- 
acters converse like conceited 
pupil - teachers; and the lan- 
guage of the children in ‘The 
Way of Escape’ convicts her, 
like Johnson, of making her 
“little fishes talk like whales.” 
Miss Todd is never seen to more 
advantage than when she is 
satiric, and she has not a little 
of Mrs Oliphant’s uncanny 
power of flicking the weak 
points of her countrymen’s 
character with a very gentle 
but very galling touch. Among 
the best thingsin ‘The Way 
of Escape’ are the caustic de- 
scriptions of Professor Har- 
rington, who, while enjoying 
his after-dinner wine and cigar, 
remembers suddenly, “ Why, 
bless me, I am forgetting pray- 
ers. Just touch the bell, Giles. 
We will have the servants in 
here;” and Mrs Giles Wil- 
loughby, who kept a goodly 
store of “little books,”—“ and 
when she goes out in a hurry, 
she says, ‘Just run upstairs, 
will you, Jane?—two uncon- 
verteds and one backslider.’” 
Miss Todd has a keen eye for 
cant, and we could wish that 
in the future she would give 
further scope to her undoubted 
talent for humorous satire. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 


“THE King has been pleased, 
on the recommendation of the 
Secretary for Scotland, to ap- 
point a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the opportunities 
for physical training now avail- 
able in the State-aided day- 
schools and other educational 
institutions of Scotland, and to 
suggest means by which such 
training may be made to con- 
duce to the welfare of the 
pupils; and, further, how such 
opportunities may be increased 
by continuation classes and 
otherwise, so as to develop, in 
their practical application to 
the requirements of life, the 
faculties of those who have left 
the day-schools, and thus to 
contribute towards the sources 
of national strength.” 

It is difficult to overestimate 
the importance, not only to 
Scotland but to the Empire 
at large, of the work assigned 
to this Royal Commission ; but 
if we are to obtain the fullest 
value from its deliberations, it 
must be supported by an ade- 
quate and enlightened public 
opinion, in formulating such a 
scheme for Scotland as may 
serve as the basis or model, for 
a system suited to the needs 
of the nation at large. 

That the value of physical 
training is already generally 
recognised in Scotland, and 
that in this respect it is in 
advance of other parts of the 
kingdom, no doubt accounts 
for the fact of the appoint- 
ment of this Commission; but 
it is of such vital importance 





that the true aim and principles 
of such training should not be 
lost sight of, that we do not 
hesitate to lay before our 
readers certain points that 
must be taken into considera- 
tion in dealing with the sub- 
ject, and especially to invite 
their attention to an article 
which appeared in ‘ Maga’ for 
March 1899 on “Physical 
Education in Schools,” setting 
forth very clearly “the means 
by which such training may be 
made to conduce to the welfare 
of the pupils.” 

The writer of that article 
says: “The mere exercise of 
boys in elementary drill and 
gymnastics, without the care- 
ful consideration of the physical 
condition and the special re- 
quirements of individuals, does 
not constitute physical educa- 
tion; nor yet, on the other 
hand, does an elaborate system 
of intricate drill and gymnastics, 
which has for its object the 
production of professional ath- 
letes or trained soldiers. Physi- 
cal education is as extensive 
and varied in its character as 
the school life of the boy.” 
And its true aim is “the 
training of boys under a sys- 
tem which concerns itself with 
the air they breathe, the food 
they eat, the lives they live, 
in order that they may begin 
the work of life with a large 
reserve fund of health and 
stamina.” 

In view of the truths here 
briefly set forth, it is a matter 
for congratulation that a medi- 
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cal expert has been included 
among the members of the 
Royal Commission, and we can- 
not doubt but that opportunity 
will be taken to obtain the 
advice and help of the Fellows 
of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians (Edin.) and of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (Edin.), for 
the members of these two im- 
portant bodies should be able 
to suggest the character of the 
medical examination which 
pupils, both male and female, 
should be required to undergo, 
as well as the manner in which 
the system of training should be 
adapted to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the weaker and less 
developed, for on the principles 
of physiology, psychology, and 
of the hygiene of the human 
body any sound physical train- 
ing must always depend. 

And here it may be well to 
point out how important it is 
that due consideration should 
be given to that side of the 
question which affects girls. 
Although they are not expressly 
mentioned, we cannot suppose 
that it is not intended to in- 
clude them in the benefits of 
any scheme that may be adopted. 
The marked improvement in 
health and physical develop- 
ment which has taken place 
among girls of the upper classes 
is generally, and no doubt 
rightly, attributed to thefashion 
of playing outdoor games, and 
learning drill, gymnastics, or 
fencing. No one who has any 
knowledge of the girls or young 
women of the working classes 
but will admit the urgent need 
for improving their health and 
bodily development, orcan doubt 
that such improvement would 





ultimately conduce to an in- 
crease of the national strength. 
Swedish drill has of course long 
formed an integral part of the 
elementary education of girls ; 
and where military drill and 
gymnastics have been intro- 
duced into the schools for boys, 
girls have commonly been 
allowed to share them. But 
there is undoubtedly a danger 
that their special needs and 
weaknesses may be overlooked, 
and if they are to take part 
in exactly the same forms 
of physical training as boys, 
great care and watchfulness 
will be needed to avoid the 
danger of overstrain and conse- 
quent injury, which can only 
be safely guarded against by 
the teachers knowing not only 
the movement and system of 
the training, but also the prin- 
ciples of physiology and ana- 
tomy on which they are based. 

This brings us to the very 
important point of the training 
of the teachers. Whether the 
physical training be given by 
the regular teaching staff of the 
school or by outside instructors, 
it is absolutely necessary that 
it should only be given by 
persons thoroughly trained for 
the purpose. In America this 
training is very generally pro- 
vided for, notably by the 
Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics, which was established 
in 1889 with the object of sup- 
plying the best opportunities 
for men and women who desire 
to prepare themselves to con- 
duct gymnasia, or to direct 
physical training, according to 
the most approved methods. 
The curriculum is so arranged 
that instruction in the theory 
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and the practice of gymnastics 
go hand in hand, and includes 
such subjects as biology, chem- 
istry, anatomy, psychology, and 
pedagogy. The course extends 
over two years, and at the 
conclusion students who have 
fully satisfied all the require- 
ments, and have given evidence 
that they are likely to maintain 
or carry forward successfully 
their professional work, receive 
diplomas. These diplomas, how- 
ever, are given only to thor- 
oughly trained students. 

Although we have no college 
in this country which gives 
quite such a wide and scientific 
course of training as the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, 
the needs of would-be teachers 
of physical exercises have not 
been altogether overlooked. 
Very excellent work has been 
done by the Aberdeen Physical 
Training College, instituted in 
1889 for the special purpose of 
training teachers both in the 
theory and practice of physical 
culture: during the first seven 
years of its existence over 
a thousand teachers passed 
through its classes, and its 
certificates are recognised by 
the Scottish Education De- 
partment. There are many 
other institutions, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which are 
capable of doing the same 
work; but there is not one in 
which the instruction given has 
the same scientific basis as the 
American College. 

The system adopted at Alder- 
shot for the training of military 
instructors has been very care- 
fully worked out on scientific 
principles, and might very well 
be taken as a model for that 
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to be carried out in other 
places. 

On whatever plan the train- 
ing of instructors may, how- 
ever, be arranged, the success- 
ful working of the system must 
largely depend on the character 
of the examination and inspec- 
tion to which the pupils may 
be subjected. The Education 
Code provides for the cost of 
examination in all subjects 
taught in the schools, and 
qualified inspectors, either of 
gymnastics or military drill, 
might easily be found among 
officers of the Army or of the 
Volunteers, who could be speci- 
ally selected for this duty by 
the colonel commanding the 
regimental district. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
and important part of the work 
confided to the Royal Commis- 
sion is that which deals with 
the question of continuing and 
developing the opportunities 
for physical training for those 
who have left the day-schools. 
The power of the State to 
make education, whether men- 
tal or physical, compulsory, 
ceases at the age of fourteen; 
but it is just at this age and 
on to eighteen that the neces- 
sity and advantage of physical 
training are most apparent, 
and it may be that the labours 
of the Commission may lead to 
some form of physical and even 
military training being made 
compulsory for all boys between 
fourteen and eighteen years of 
age, on some such system per- 
haps as that which has been 
sketched by a recent writer in 
the ‘Times.’ He quotes the 
words of Lord Balfour’s letter 
to school boards in Scotland as 
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to the value of military drill,— 
“Not only does it tend to im- 
prove manual dexterity and to 
render more alert the faculties 
of observation, but it is also 
pre-eminently useful in devel- 
oping those habits of comrade- 
ship, of responsibility, and of 
individual resource which are of 
supreme importance, not only to 
the nation as a whole, but to 
the individual pupil”; and he 
enforces them from his own 
experience as an employer of 
labour both in this country 
and on the Continent, having 
formed the deliberate opinion 
that military training, in the 
countries where it is practised, 
has not only a high physical 
and moral, but an appreciable 
and calculable financial, value, 
which varies in direct propor- 
tion to the thoroughness and 
strictness with which it is en- 
forced. But there is no doubt 
that a great deal may be done 
voluntarily to improve the op- 
portunities for physical train- 
ing available for boys who have 
left .school, and to encourage 
them to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

The Secretary of State for 
Scotland possesses a very fav- 
ourable position for directing 
an inquiry into these subjects, 
and of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the various bodies, other 
than educational ones, which 
have already exhibited an un- 
usual interest in the practical 
working out of the problem set 
before the Royal Commission. 
The municipal authorities in 
most cities and towns throagh- 
out Scotland have long been 
supporters of the movement for 
improving the physique of the 
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population ; at Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and other places they have 
supported the quasi-public gym- 
nasia, where school - teachers 
and others obtain certificates of 
qualification in the teaching of 
physical drill, and the county 
councils, notably in Fife, have 
not been backward in giving 
similar encouragement. The 
athletic clubs throughout Scot- 
land have done, and are doing, 
much to improve the physique 
of the Scottish youth; and, 
lastly, the Scottish Volunteer 
authorities have introduced a 
system by which all would-be 
Volunteer recruits must pass 
certain tests in physical fitness. 
All these different bodies have 
been working with the same 
end in view—namely, the physi- 
cal development and training of 
the youth of the nation; and if 
the Royal Commission is able 
to inquire into the various 
schemes now in operation, and 
to suggest some method by 
which they may be co-ordinated 
and combined for the common 
good, the practical solution of 
the problem will not be far 
distant. 

The vital importance to the 
nation at large of improving 
the physique of the population 
of such cities as Glasgow and 
Dundee cannot escape the notice 
of a statesman like Lord Bal- 
four ; but the question no doubt 
arises as to what is the proper 
authority to undertake the 
work, which, as regards youths 
between fourteen and eighteen, 
must be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of that done in the 
day-schools—and no doubt the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mission will deal with the 
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question as to whether it should 
be undertaken by the Education 
Department, or by county or 
municipal authorities, in the 
same way as technical educa- 
tion is now. But, in the 
absence of any compulsory 
system of training, the unifica- 
tion of system and increase of 
opportunities will fail to induce 
those who especially need this 
training to undergo it. This 
can only be arrived at by put- 
ting a premium on physical 
qualification in all selections 
for posts under Government or 
under municipal authorities, 
and by requiring a certain 
number of attendances either 
at evening classes for physical 
drill or at outdoor training. 
The enormous success of the 
Boys’ Brigade, especially in 
Scotland, is a convincing proof 
that both parents and boys 
themselves recognise the real 
moral as well as physical value 
of military drill and training. 
Though this association aims 
at producing God-fearing citi- 
zens rather than soldiers, its 
organisation is closely modelled 
on military lines, and it is 
really in close touch with the 
Volunteers through its officers, 
many of whom hold commis- 
sions in the Volunteer force. 
These facts seem to point to 
the possibility of some similar 
organisation, which should in- 
clude all boys between fourteen 
and eighteen, and which should 
be closely allied to the local 
Volunteer battalions, so as to 
share with them the use of 
their training-grounds or drill- 
halls. These latter are a neces- 
sity in any scheme of general 
physical training, and the ex- 
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pense of providing them is one 
of the obstacles in the way of 
the introduction of such a 
system ; but if an arrangement 
could be made for the use of 
the existing halls by boys at 
an hour when not required by 
the Volunteers, the expense 
would be greatly reduced. 
This association with the Vol- 
unteers would have the further 
advantage of familiarising the 
boys with the idea of joining 
our “citizen army,” and it 
might be reasonably expected 
that a large proportion of them 
would do so on reaching a 
suitable age. 

In this way the physical 
training of our population, at 
school, during youth, and in 
manhood, might be made to 
correspond to the threefold 
division of primary, secondary, 
and higher education, and mili- 
tary training take its place 
beside elementary and_tech- 
nical training as a recognised 
part of the national system of 
education. 

We have endeavoured to in- 
dicate as far as possible the 
points to which it seems to 
us the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training in Scottish 
Schools will need to direct its 
attention; and to suggest the 
lines along which its inquiries 
may be most fruitfully prose- 
cuted. It remains only to 
appeal to the patriotism of 
Scotsmen generally to ensure 
that the work of the Royal 
Commission may be of the 
utmost value to the nation. 

The honourable pre-eminence 
in education for which Scot- 
land has so long been noted, 
and the phenomenal success 
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of her sons in all walks of life 
all over the world, has a very 
direct connection with the 
physical health and strength 
of her population ; and it must 
be a matter of national concern 
that éffective measures should 
be taken in time to prevent the 
weakening of this health and 
strength through the conditions 
of modern life and civilisation. 
As already shown, there is 
a wide recognition of these 
truths, and many efforts have 
been made to encourage and 
develop physical training ; but 
what is needed now is that all 
who have the cause at heart 
should come forward and put 
their knowledge and experience 
at the disposal of the Royal 
Commission. We would speci- 
ally appeal to those Lord Pro- 
vosts and Provosts and other 
members of municipalities and 
county councils, who have done 
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so much in the past, to take 
advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to secure a real and 
thorough consideration of the 
whole subject as it affects the 
youth of the nation. The refer- 
ence to the Commission directs 
its inquiry not only to the 
State-aided schools, but to 
other educational institutions, 
among which the magnificent 
endowed schools of the Mer- 
chant Company of Edinburgh, 
of the Heriot-Watt Trustees, 
and of other bodies are of course 
included; and with such re- 
sources at their command, we 
cannot but hope that the 
labours of the Royal Commis- 
sion will result in the establish- 
ment of such a system of 
physical training throughout 
Scotland as will give a lead to 
public opinion, and serve as a 
model for systems to be adopted 
throughout the Empire. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY—THE INTEREST OF DICTION- 
ARIES—THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER—RANDLE COTGRAVE’'S BUNDLE 
OF WORDS—DR JOHNSON AND HIS PREJUDICES—-THE CANTING TONGUE 
OR PEDLARS FRENCH—SLANG DICTIONARIES—THE HOUSE OF RICH- 


ELIEU—CECIL RHODES’S WILL. 


AN ingenious scholar has re- 
cently printed, in accurate fac- 
simile, the famous Dictionary, 
the making of which was the 
first purpose of Richelieu’s 
Academy ; and if it no longer 
appears a monument of erudi- 
tion, it throws a vivid light 
upon the fantastic ambition 
of a practical statesman. Yet 
Richelieu’s ambition was not 
merely fantastic: he who had 
controlled France saw no reason 
why she should not also con- 
trol the French tongue; and 
being characteristically French, 
he preferred order to eccentric- 
ity. So that when he turned 
the coterie, which once met at 
the house of Valentin Con- 
rart, into an Academy, it was 
authority, not dilettantism, that 
he sought. He did not dis- 
courage the free discussion of 
literature, and an adverse judg- 
ment passed upon the ‘ Cid’ was 
among the early achievements of 
the Academy ; but far more im- 
portant in his eyes than discus- 
sion was the reduction of French 
speech and French taste to a 
rigid uniformity. With the 
courage of a tyrant, he de- 
termined that the language of 
France should be codified as 
though it were a body of law, 
and the prime duty of the French 
Academy, established under the 
Cardinal’s patronage and in 


the Parliament’s despite, was 
to set up an inflexible standard 
of style. A dictionary, a gram- 
mar, and a system of rhetoric 
were to be composed, whose 
severity should enchain the 
spirit of France for all time. 
No word was to be admitted 
within the Dictionary which 
was not worthy to be used by 
an Academician. Though La 
Fontaine was one of the number, 
the finest pearls of his speech 
were not deemed pure enough 
to hang in the chaplet of the 
Forty, and as for Rabelais, he 
was a gross monster of the past ; 
while as for Moliére, he was a 
buffoon, whose existence could 
not be recognised by a court of 
taste. This method of compil- 
ing a dictionary was at once 
original and perverse. The 
book, which should be made 
up of all such words as great 
writers had deigned to use, 
aspired to guide and limit the 
choice of the masters. In other 
terms, it was a dictionary, not 
of French, but of the dialect 
which the Forty mistook for 
French. So it was composed 
by a method of rigorous ex- 
clusion. All words of doubt- 
ful propriety or of character- 
istic force were cut out with 
scrupulous care, as though the 
Forty feared lest good words 
might be contaminated by the 
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mere proximity of bad. Per- 
haps the pedants believed that 
in the night-time disreputable 
vocables got loose from the 
articles which held them, and 
ruined the sound and charac- 
ter of such august words as 
Bossuet might have sanctified 
by his eloquent pen. But the 
system was not merely un- 
reasonable —it was also in- 
effectual. The writers of France 
continued to frame their own 
vocabularies, heedless of Aca- 
demic severity, and. if the 
prosateurs of the eighteenth 
century simplified their style, 
and avoided slang as they 
avoided the example of the 
past, it was not because they 
were terrified to accuracy by 
the Dictionary, which they 
knew not, but because they 
submitted to the universal and 
compelling influence of Voltaire. 
And if the efforts of the forty 
lexicographers availed nothing 
in the seventeenth century, how 
could they win a single adherent 
in these days of freer taste? 
France keeps a dim conscious- 
ness that somewhere on the 
Quays a respectable club of 
amateurs is producing a dic- 
tionary of the accepted speech. 
But if the latest edition of the 
dictionary were ever finished, it 
would be buried with the rest 
in provincial libraries, since no 
scholar would ever consult it if 
the masterpieces of Littré or 
Darmesteter were at his elbow. 
Such interest, then, as the 
recent facsimile possesses is 
antiquarian: it tells us, far 
more clearly than the literature 
of the age, how timid and cir- 
cumscribed was the prevailing 
taste; at the same time, it 





reminds us that dictionaries of 
all kinds have an enduring 
interest, and that while they 
pretend to convey only the 
dullest information, they enclose 
within their severe columns the 
strangest chapters of uncon- 
scious history. 

It is a common opinion that 
dictionaries are dull. There was 
never a more absurd fallacy. 
Desultory they are in the 
strictest sense of the word: 
they compel their readers to 
jump from one subject to 
another with irrational speed ; 
yet, for all their discontinuity, 
they are no less amusing 
than instructive. “A lexicog- 
rapher,” said Dr Johnson with 
humorous sincerity, “is a harm- 
less drudge,” whose fate it was 
“to be rather driven by the 
fear of evil than attracted by 
the prospect of good; to be 
exposed to censure without 
hope of praise ; to be disgraced 
by miscarriage or punished for 
neglect, where success would 
have been without applause, 
and diligence without reward.” 
Thus wrote Johnson in the full 
consciousness of a useful work 
worthily accomplished. Even 
though his two folios were 
fresh from the press, he still 
ranked himself among “those 
unhappy mortals whom man- 
kind have considered not as 
the pupils but the slaves of 
science, the pioneers of litera- 
ture, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear abstractions 
from the path of Learning and 
Genius.” °*Tis a hard judgment, 
which cannot be sustained, least 
of all against the great lexi- 
cographer, who pronounced it 
against himself and his kind. 
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We are not, if we may use John- 
son’s phrase, “so lost in lexicog- 
raphy as to forget that words 
are the daughters of the earth, 
and that things are the sons 
of heaven.” But no intelligent 
scholar can hunt after words 
without encountering things in 
his chase, and none can con- 
sult a great dictionary without 
learning far more than dry 
definitions and hasty illustra- 
tions can teach him. To ask 
that a lexicographer “should 
pierce deep into every science, to 
inquire the nature of every sub- 
stance of which he inserts the 
name,” is to counsel perfection. 
But, if Johnson’s hopes were 
“the dreams of a poet doomed 
at last to wake a lexicographer,” 
no wise man ever made a 
dictionary without telling the 
world far more than he meant 
both of himself and of his 
learning. This, then, is the 
value of these books, which 
have been falsely styled BuBXia 
adBiBXva, books that are no 
books : at their best, they teach 
us lessons of history and biog- 
raphy which we might vainly 
seek elsewhere, and by their pref- 
erences or exclusions sketch a 
true, unconscious portrait of 
their compilers. That is to say, 
they may wear upon their 
pages features as distinct as 
the features of men; and 
though they are commonly 
said to be destitute of style, 
it is precisely by their style 
that we recognise and value 
them. 

Of Randle Cotgrave, for in- 
stance, we know little save 
that in 1611 he published a 
‘ Dictionarie of the French and 
English Tongues.’ The dedica- 


tion of his “ bundle of words,” 
as he modestly calls his book, 
suggests that he served Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley ; 
while in the manuscripts pre- 
served at Belvoir Castle we 
read, on the 31st August 
1611: “Geven to Mr Cotgrave, 
that presented his French dic- 


tionary to my lady, £3.” From, 


which we may argue that he was 
not unknown inthe great world; 
but patronage was as common 
as the habit of ornate dedica- 
tion, and the few facts which 
we have do not separate Cot- 
grave from his contemporaries. 
But when we turn to the book 
itself there is another tale to 
tell. On “the forehead of this 
verball creature,” to use the 
author’s own wise expression, 
are clearly written his taste and 
character. A verbal creature— 
that is what the dictionary is, 
a creature alive and alert with 
its creator’s whims and fancies. 
Above all, he was a pious Christ- 
ian: under “ Alcoran” he says, 
“the word signifies a true Law, 
and is therefore most unfit for 
that most false one ;”’ and, else- 
where, in recording a slang 
term, he reproves “the canting, 
blasphemous rogues of France” 
for its use. And after God 
and the true faith he most 
deeply reverenced nature, whose 
secrets he is resolute to pierce, 
and whose treasures he gathers 
with a patient hand. The 
plants of the hedgerow, the 
beasts of the field—he knows 
them all, and he is ever curious 
to collect the lore and super- 
stition which they suggest. 
Indeed, we might compile 
from his pages a treatise upon 
the popular botany and herb- 
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medicine of his time. But 
while he wandered afield and 
knew the joy of the open air, 
he gathered living words as 
well as living plants. All the 
odd phrases that he heard in 
the huts of peasants or at the 
street corners of cities he put 
into his book, and he made 
such a collection of proverbs 
as may hardly be matched out- 
side Don Quixote. “A rude 
asne rude asnier,” he writes, 
“a curst wife needs a curbing 
husband ;” or agein, “aprés tout 
dueil boit on bien,” which he in- 
terprets, “tippling succeedeth 
teene.” Now he crystallises 
a popular belief in a phrase: 
“fille brunette est de nature 
gaye et nette,” he says, “the 
nut-browne lasse for mirth and 
neatness doth surpasse ;” now 
he wraps in a proverb a wise 
admonition: “qui bien tire 
deux en a,” which he interprets, 
“who pulls amaine does rend 
in twaine.” And by his love of 
proverbs, Cotgrave proves him- 
self the true child of an age 
when wisdom was summed up 
in a phrase, and when the 
people wisely governed its 
morals by a catchword. But 
proverbs have perished with 
fairy-tales before the encroach- 
ment of an insistent and uniform 
education, and our changing 
standard does but increase the 
debt we owe to Randle Cot- 
grave. For the rest, he was 
an honest lover of Rabelais and 
of true mirth. All the words 
which the Academic Dictionary 
was presently to exile find their 
place in the columns of Cot- 
grave, and they lose none of 
their force by his embellish- 
ment. Indeed he was, for us, 
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the real interpreter of Rabelais. 
When Sir Thomas Urquhart 
set himself to translate the in- 
comparable Alcofribas, he pru- 
dently asked Cotgrave to re- 
solve his doubts, and loyally 
followed the lexicographer even 
in his errors. Friar John of 
the Funnels, as is well known, 
got his English name because 
Randle Cotgrave misunderstood 
le Frére Jean des Entommeuses; 
and false as the rendering is, it 
is already sanctified by time 
and usage. 

But Cotgrave’s most fruitful 
ingenuity is expended in the 
amassing of synonyms. Like 
all the Elizabethans, he was 
copious and extravagant. He 
never used one word where he 
might useten. When he set him- 
self to define a word, he rejected 
the common method of explana- 
tion, and piled up equivalents. 
It is the fashion nowadays to 
declare that there are no such 
things as synonyms, and the 
fashion may be justified. But 
Cotgrave loved eloquence better 
than logic; he fiercely lusted 
after strange and picturesque 
words ; and while his dictionary 
is a model of accuracy, it is also 
a treasure-house of coloured, yet 
obsolescent, speech. Wherever 
you turn, you will find the 
same eLullience. Here follows, 
for instance, what “fatrassé” 
suggests to him: “patched, 
botched, ill-favouredly set on, 
confusedly heaped, foolishly 
put together; also, trifling, 
vain, idle; made or consisting 
of trash.” But especially he 
excelled in terms of abuse or 
reprobation. Had his writings 
been more gravely continuous in 
style, he would have equalled 
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Nash, Greene, and the rest in 
invective. ‘“Scélérat” is enough 
to prove that rough words came 
trippingly to his tongue: “A 
lewd villaine, wicked rogue, un- 
gracious wretch, filthie fellow, 
naughtie packe”—such is his 
interpretation, which is well 
matched by the vigorous ren- 
dering of “bobancier”: “an 
unthrift, rioting waster, super- 
fluous spender, immoderate 
stroy-good, luxurious or exces- 
sive squanderer ; also, a proud, 
saucie, boasting, or insolent 
asse.” Thus we may sum up 
from his dictionary the talent 
and character of Cotgrave. 
Bookworm though he was, he 
was also one to whom the 
sounds and sights of nature 
were familiar; and though the 
country had cast its spell upon 
him, he knew also the life of 
the streets and the taverns. 
He listened to the cant of the 
coney-catchers with the same 
delight as to the lore and pro- 
verbs of the peasantry, and if 
circumstances bade him frequent 
the court, it was among the 
people of his native land that 
he found his most various and 
attractive experience. Withal 
he was irascible, fluent, and 
obstinate. He did not easily 
endure affront, and he was 
always ready to retort upon 
an assailant with picturesque 
eloquence. Nor is this sketch 
of his character an unwarranted 
fantasy. The evidence of the 
“verball creature” is simple 
and complete. Were the voice 
of history silent upon Florio, 
we might still discover Resolute 
John from his ‘Worlde of 
Wordes.’ The style of the 
book corroborates the evidence 
of facts, and though in the life 
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of Cotgrave facts are missing, 
we may look for him, too, 
in his dictionary with perfect 
confidence. 

Dictionaries, then, may not 
only possess style ; they are, at 
their best, pages of autobiog- 
raphy. Had Boswell never 
written, we might still draw a 
picture of the great lexicog- 
rapher from his colossal dic- 


tionary. Even in outward 
semblance the book is_ its 
author’s counterpart. It is as 


ponderous and as lumbering in 
size and shape as the original. 
As it would knock you down 
with a blow, so it speaks to you 
in a loud, insistent voice. Its 
long words are those which the 
author loved, and used to better 
purpose than any other of his 
generation. Logical as are the 
most of his definitions, even 
Johnson was now and again 
driven back upon synonyms. 
Worse still, he was compelled 
at times to change easier words 
into harder, as burial into 
sepulture or interment, dryness 
into siccicity or aridity. But, 
as he said quite truly, “the 
easiest word, whatever it be, 
can never be translated into one 
more easy,” and his love of 
Latin derivatives is familiar. 
Again, Johnson was a good 
hater; his animosity was at 
least as strong as his respect 
for science; and it is but 
natural that so fierce a con- 
troversialist should put even 
into the stern pages of a dic- 
tionary his fierce dislikes and 
rabid prejudices. Yet it is his 
frequent excursion into this 
domain of feeling which helps 
to shape the character of his 
masterpiece. It was with his 
eye upon Lord Chesterfield that 
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he defined a patron: “com- 
monly a wretch who supports 
with insolence and is paid by 
flattery.” Johnson had de- 
tected the insolence, but of the 
flattery he had paid but the first 
poor instalment, and, so far as 
the quarrel was public, the hon- 
ours were his. His definition 
of “Excise” should please the 
hardy followers, if any survive, 
of Richard Cobden. “ Excise,” 
says he, “is a hateful tax levied 
upon commodities, and ad- 
judged, not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom the 
excise is paid.” And while he 
flayed his enemies, or bantered 
his Scottish friends (see s.v. 
“oats”), he did not spare him- 
self. Not only did he define the 
lexicographer as “a harmless 
drudge,” but he fell upon Grub 
Street with more than his usual 
contempt. “Grub Street,” he 
wrote, “is the name of a street 
in London much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dic- 
tionaries, and temporary poems, 
whence any mean production is 
called Grub Street.” What a 
human and humorous interest 
do these definitions impart to 
Johnson’s solemn folios! Cot- 
grave reveals himself as a gen- 


eral lover of invective, but John-. 


son voids his particular spleen 
whenever his lexicon gives him 
achance. But, for all this, the 
great man’s dictionary is chiefly 
admirable because from begin- 
ning to end it is composed by a 
man of letters. Johnson was 
no etymologist, and in his day 
philology was uninvented. Lan- 
guage for him was something 
better than a collection of fortu- 
itous roots and wanton sounds ; 
it was the superb instrument of 
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literature. Just though his def- 
initions may be, it is his faculty 
of illustration that gives the 
greatest value to his book. That 
no proper citation should escape 
him, he read and re-read the 
literature of his country, and 
he quotes the authorities for his 
native speech with unfailing 
happiness and propriety. For 
this reason his dictionary is 
never tedious. It may be read 
with as much pleasure as a col- 
lection of elegant extracts, and 
he who would fashion his style 
after the best models could not 
do better than study its columns. 
But in all respects the dic- 
tionary is vast—vast in intel- 
ligence, vast in industry, Its 
author achieved single-handed 
what the whole French Acad- 
emy merely attempted. “And 
Johnson,” wrote Garrick, 


‘well arm’d like a hero of yore, 
Has beat Forty French, and will beat 
forty more.” 


In brief, his dictionary is burly, 
strenuous, and insolent as him- 
self, and after Boswell’s Life, it 
remains, as we have said, its 
author’s most vivid portrait. 
When a lady complimented 
Dr Johnson on the absence 
from his dictionary of vulgar 
words, “I perceive, madam,” 
he replied, “that you have 
been looking for them.” But 
all lexicons are not so scrupul- 
ous, and those there are which 
contain no words that do not 
belong to what Captain Grose 
called “the Vulgar Tongue.” 
These Cant (or Slang) Dic- 
tionaries have been compared 
to prisons, workhouses, and 
rope- walks, where you may 
find none else than tramps and 
footpads. The comparison is 
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suitable enough, and for those 
who are interested in the 
by-ways of life and letters 
there are few books more 
curious than Slang Diction- 
aries. Whence came _ this 
strange Canting Tongue, known 
by its professors as St Giles’ 
Greek, Thieves’ Latin, or 
Pedlars’ French? From the 
Gipsies, we are told, alike by 
science and by tradition. But 
whencever it came, it was well 
established in England by the 
sixteenth century. Harrison in 
his ‘Description of England’ 
(1577) not only explains the 
origin of the language, but 
dates its birth. “In counter- 
feiting the Egyptians roges,” 
says he of the Beggars, “they 
had devised a language among 
themselves which they name 
Canting, a speache compact 
thirty years since of English, 
and a great number of odde 
wordes of their own devising, 
without all order or reason; 
and yet such it is, as none but 
themselves are able to under- 
stand. The first deviser 
thereof was hanged by the 
neck, as a just reward, no 
doubt, for his desartes, and 
a common end to all of that 
profession.” § Harrison’s ac- 
count cannot be accepted with- 
out revision. St Giles’ Greek 
is not a speech compact of 
English and odd words. Its 
syntax is English, so long as 
it is spoken this side the 
Channel, but its vocabulary is 
all unspoiled by the written 
tongue. Nor can we believe 
that so useful an instrument 
of deceit as a secret language 
was devised by one man. Had 
it been, the inventor would 
have deserved a better fate 
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than to be hanged by the 
neck. <A chair of philology 
should have been his, and he 
should have been left to pursue 
his valuable enterprise in peace. 
But a language, spoken, ac- 
cording to Harrison, by 10,000 
people, had a natural growth, 
and came slowly to effloresc- 
ence. At any rate, by Shake- 
speare’s time the lingo was 
firmly established, and its in- 
fluence is conspicuous in the 
works of Ben Jonson and other 
dramatists. Its purpose is 
obvious enough: it was the 
best instrument wherewith to 
befog the ministers of justice. 
A criminal, who could speak 
with his comrades in a tongue 
unknown to the honest man, 
had a far better chance to 
escape the consequence of his 
misdeeds. But justice was not 
slow to learn the jargon of the 
criminal, and science followed 
in the train of justice with 
treatise and lexicon. In the 
seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries books were composed 
in the flash tongue, while 
handbooks, falsely ascribed to 
Jonathan Wild, to Barrington, 
and other famous cracksmen, 
followed one another into the 
bags of the book-pedlars. And 
very curious they are, these 
little chap- books, ill-spelt and 
worse printed though they be, 
for they reveal the science of 
the highway, and illustrate the 
career of the bully -ruffians 
from the moment they go upon 
the pad, until they pay the last 
debt at the nubbing- cheat. 
Such a book is the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Canting Crew’ (1690), 
by B. E. Gent., which the title- 
page informs us is “useful for 
all sorts of people (especially 
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Foreigners) to secure their 
money and preserve their 
Lives; besides very Diverting 
and Entertaining, being wholly 
new.” Its entertainment we 
readily admit, while we doubt 
its use, and we pity the reck- 
less foreigner who was _ per- 
suaded to consult it. How, for 
instance, would it have profited 
a plundered Frenchman to hear 
his assailant murmur to an 
accomplice, “we fork’d the 
rum cull’s meggs to the tune 
of fifty”? Would it have 
warned a trusting German if 
he heard whispered behind 
him, “let’s kimbaw the cull”? 
Of course not; and B. E., 
Gentleman though he was, 
boasted a little when he re- 
commended his book to the 
notice of foreigners. But for 
us his book is as full of profit 
as of pleasure, and it solves 
many of the riddles which con- 
front us in the literature of its 
age, 

And then came Captain 
Grose, whose dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue well deserved 
to be called classical. It was 
suggested by the admirable 
‘Dictionnaire Comique’ of P. J. 
Leroux, and it is in no sense 
unworthy its model. But even 
Captain Grose came before the 
world with an apology, and 
was forced to rebut in advance 
“the charge of immorality.” 
As though words, “the 
daughters of earth,” as John- 
son calls them, were as guilty 
“as things, the sons. of 
Heaven”! But dictionaries 
have always been attacked by 
the puritan, and have been 
foolishly saddled with all the 
crimes which their words con- 
note. No charge could be more 


foolish, since the language of 
the gutter and street-corner is 
worth all the elucidation that 
can be thrown upon it. In 
the free speech of the mob 
you see far more clearly than 
in the language of literature 
what metaphor can accom- 
plish. Though the fairy-tale be 
dead, the fancy of the town- 
bred people expresses itself in 
strange words and curious nick- 
names. And Pedlars’ French 
is alive to-day, and far richer 
than the lingo noted _ by 
Harrison in 1577. Cant, in- 
deed, has grown into Slang, 
which is an agglomeration of 
a hundred technical dialects. 
Every variation from _ the 
recognised standard of speech 
may be termed Slang, and 
there is no class of the com- 
munity which has not its own 
separate jargon. Now, a new 
word is invented—now, an old 
word is fitted with a new 
sense, and Slang is the proper 
study not merely of the phil- 
ologist but of the historian. 
If, then, you would understand 
the manners or the speech of 
the people, you cannot neglect 
the dialect which it has made 
for itself and fitted to its own 
use and character. Nor is it 
easy to keep pace with the 
changing lingo. The best of 
Slang does not often get en- 
chained in print. It is free 
of the street and the gin- 
palace, and then having served 
its turn it passes away and is 
forgotten. Or it would pass 
away and be forgotten, if the 
scholar did not save it from 


oblivion. And even __ the 
scholar’s vigilance commonly 
fails us. Such _ transitory 


dialects as rhyming-slang or 
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back-slang, which depend on 
the whim of the moment or 
the catch of a popular song, 
die in a day, and cannot be 
recovered. We are, therefore, 
the more grateful to Messrs 
Farmer and Henley for their 
learned and comprehensive 
Dictionary of Slang,! whose 
completion is now within sight. 
To criticise the book is impos- 
sible, to praise it were super- 
fluous. What Dr Murray and 
his colleagues are doing for 
the languages of our literature, 
Messrs Farmer and Henley 
will shortly accomplish for the 
Vulgar Tongue. While they 
have ransacked the printed 
books of three centuries, they 
have not neglected the fleet- 
ing habit of the town, and 
many a word finds the sanctu- 
ary of print for the first time 
in their valuable lexicon. So 
that while it is a record of 
our age, the literary practice 
of the past is not neglected, 
and no vagabond of speech 
clamours for admittance in 
vain. In its columns meta- 
phor and imagination are unre- 
strained, and you may watch the 
fancy of the slums finding im- 
pression in a poetry of its own. 
Above all, we must applaud 
the courage of the editors, who 
rightly suppose that nothing 
that is human is without value. 
“Nix my dolly, pals, fake 
away,” is not so fine a lyric 
as “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes”; but the scholar 
takes note of one as of the 
other, and though we are wise 
to keep our own speech pure, 


there is no reason why we 
should ignore the half-foreign 
jargon that is spoken round 
the corner. 

Thus the Slang Dictionary 
is the plain antithesis of the 
Academic Dictionary of France. 
The one is interesting by the 
words which it admits, the 
other by the words that it ex- 
cludes; and of the two we 
prefer the freer method. And 
if the Academy of Richelieu has 
failed to influence the taste of 
France by its Dictionary, it 
has never discovered an easier 
method of effecting the Car- 
dinal’s purpose. It has existed 
for some three centuries, it 
has survived many dynasties, 
and it remains to-day what it 
has ever been and what it will 
remain to the end—a select 
club. It is select because it is 
limited to forty, not because it 
encloses within its sacred portals 
the best talent of France. If 
you will take the trouble to 
scan the lists of the Immortals, 
of the great men who have sat 
in the revered arm-chairs, you 
will not know many of them, 
even by name. A few men of 
genius have honoured the House 
of Richelieu with their presence, 
but that House for the most part 
has preferred to shelter noble 
birth or successful mediocrity. 
Matthew Arnold once discovered 
that the Academy had raised 
the standard of prose in France. 
He did not explain the faith 
which he held, and we know 
not by what process of argu- 
ment he was persuaded to hold 
it. Post hoc is not always 
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propter hoc, and even if the 
journey - work of literature is 
better done in France than in 
England, the Academy is not 
responsible. How, indeed, could 
it exert an influence? The 
books which it crowns are for 
the most part commonplace ; 
the gentlemen whom it chooses 
for the highest honour of all 
are generally such men as 
would not be blackballed at 
a respectable club. Now and 
again they are lightly tinctured 
by literature, but they are not 
more highly respected by men 
of letters, because they have 
passed through the interesting 
ceremony, and exchanged the 
commonplace addresses, which 
mark the election of an Academ- 
ician, The bourgeoisie, which 
adores titles, buys their books 
with a more cheerful alacrity ; 
they waste some pleasant half- 
hours over an unfinished dic- 
tionary, and there the matter 
ends. But by all this literature 
is untouched. It isa plant that 
grows more easily in the hedge- 
row than in the domed glass- 
house on the Quai Malaquai. 
Yet with the example of France 
behind us, it is seriously pro- 
posed to found an Academy of 
Letters in London. If the in- 
stitution has failed in France 
after three centuries, what hope 
should it cherish in London, 
notoriously impatient of author- 
ity? Of course, if forty gentle- 
men meet together, and call 
themselves an academy, no 
harm will be done. A club, to 
which Lord Rosebery, Messrs 
Stephen Phillips, Edmund 
Gosse, and George R. Sims 
belonged, might be an abiding 
satisfaction to these gentle- 
men, But it would have no 
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influence upon the prose of 
England, nor could it in any 
way encourage the art of 
letters. An academy of 
science is a possibility. Pos- 
itive achievement may justify 
election. But no academy can 
dictate in matters of taste, and 
we trust that we have heard 
the last of the British Academy 
of Letters. 


Cecil Rhodes was in one sense 
the antithesis of the Academic 
spirit, yet it is by no means 
inconsistent with his twofold 
character that a great part of 
his wealth is left to the profit 
of a university. By this time 
it is a commonplace that since 
the will of Julius Cesar was de- 
livered to the people of Rome, 
no man has bequeathed his 
fortune for the public benefit 
in so grandiose a manner as 
Cecil Rhodes. Yet the common- 
place is sometimes true, and if 
Mr Rhodes’s ambition in life 
was imperial, so also he has 
obeyed an imperial ambition in 
his death. The style in which 
his will is composed is marked 
by the man’s own force and 
character. The direct sim- 
plicity of the document seems 
to echo the very utterance of 
its author. “I admire the 
grandeur and loneliness of the 
Matoppos,” he writes, and for 
that reason he desires to be 
buried “on the hill which I 
used to visit and which I called 
‘the View of the World.’” 
Moved by the same admiration 
of the country which he made his 
home, he desires that a park 
shall be planted with every 
possible tree, and that a short 
railway-line be constructed 
from Buluwayo to Westacre, 
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“so that the people of Bulu- 
wayo may enjoy the glory of 
the Matoppos from Saturday to 
Monday.” The familiarity of 
the last phrase is admirable, 
and it proves that Mr Rhodes, no 
less than the Roman Emperors, 
aspired to be pater patria, the 
father of his country. In truth, 
whatever the future of South 
Africa may be, the generosity 
of Mr Rhodes cannot be blotted 
out. At the Cape where he 
worked, in Rhodesia which he 
founded, the parks and houses 
bequeathed by him to the people 
will remain for all time eloquent 
proofs of generous thought and 
wise munificence. 

“Call no man happy until 
he is dead,” said the ancient 
adage. “ Until he is dead, call 
no rich man wise,” might be a 
modern adaptation. It is not 
a difficult enterprise nowadays 
to amass money ; it is increas- 
ingly difficult to frame a wise 
bequest. Vague philanthropy 
is of little service to mankind. 
It can do little more than 
pauperise those who deserve 
better treatment. When Mr 
Carnegie proposed to free the 
universities of Scotland, he 
would, if he could, have struck 
a blow at energy and independ- 
ence. Where there is no effort, 
there can be no success, and 
though we recognise the im- 
portance of encouraging schol- 
arship, we recognise also the 
supreme value of competition. 
Now, Mr Rhodes has devised 
a scheme which benefits edu- 
cation without cheapening its 
advantages. Every year there 
will go to the University of 
Oxford, through the munifi- 
cence of Mr Rhodes, a certain 
number of students chosen by 
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examination from the British 
Colonies, from America, and 
from Germany. Nor will they 
seek the fostering care of the 
University as beggar students: 
if they come from the Colonies 
or America, they will each re- 
ceive £300 a-year, while the 
Germans will content them- 
selves with £250. There is 
nothing niggardly in the sum 
offered, and though it is not 
exorbitant, if we remember 
that the students from afar 
cannot rejoin their homes in 
the vacation, it errs, if at 
all, on the side of generosity. 
There is something magnificent 
in giving to the scholars who 
come from afar, not a poor 
£40, which might eke out the 
economies of their parents, but 
an annual stipend large enough 
to ensure them comfort, and 
to give them the full advan- 
tages of life as it is lived in 
an English university. Nor is 
there any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of Mr Rhodes’s grandiose 
bequest. He rightly believed 
that residence in Oxford will 
give a breadth to the views 
of our Colonists; that it 
will at the same time in- 
struct them “in life and man- 
ners”; and that after a while 
the links which bind our col- 
onies to the mother country 
will grow stronger by pleasant 
intercourse. At the same time, 
America and Germany, wofully 
ignorant as they are of Great 
Britain and her ambitions, may 
presently, through these am- 
bassadors of learning, gain 
some insight into the life and 
character of our nation, which 
hitherto have escaped them. 
It is at once a bold and a 
generous experiment, which, if 
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the University and the invad- 
ing scholars play their several 
parts, should be assured of 
success. 

But success can only be as- 
sured if neither party indulges 
in false hopes. The University 
will profit indirectly by the 
strangers from oversea. But 
in essentials she will remain 
the same. No invasion, we 
hope and believe, will ever 
change the face of Oxford, 
“home of lost causes, and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossible loyalties.” 
The Isis will still flow in its 
accustomed channel, the same 
shafts of light will strike the 
towers of Oxford, despite the 
Colonists, the Americans, and 
the Germans who will, as 
Rhodes’s scholars, wear the 
gown in hall or chapel. But 
for the invaders life can never 
afterwards be quite the same. 
They may not carry much away 
from Oxford that will be profit- 
able to them in their career, 
but they will learn the far rarer 
and more useful lesson of life. 
Mr Rhodes was the most 
strenuous pioneer of his gener- 
ation. He found diamonds and 
he founded an empire. His 
companions were not all men 
of culture and refinement. The 
camp was more familiar to him 
than the academy. Yet he 
never forgot that he was an 
Oxford man; he never lost the 
pride which all loyal scholars 
feel for their university. No 
doubt in the backwoods or in 
the mines he tightened many 
a friendship by the memory of 
a common education, and the 
benefit which he felt and pro- 
claimed himself he wished, when 
he died, to confer upon others. 
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As he said in another part of 
his will, he had an honest hatred 
of what he called “a loafer,” 
and it is not that a few Aus- 
tralians and Americans should 
enjoy three years of idleness 
that he sends them to Oxford. 
But while he hated loafers, he 
knew that all lessons are not 
learned from books, and that a 
sternly practical education is 
not always the best. In his 
own words, he “attached very 
great importance to a Uni- 
versity having a_ residential 
system.” For this system alone 
makes possible the mingled life 
of learning and athleticism 
which is the distinction of the 
English Universities. There 
our young barbarians are not 
always at play, and even while 
they watch the boats racing on 
the river, they are not wholly 
unmindful of the past and 
future. There they may discuss 
the many questions of life and 
letters, to which only youth can 
find a dogmatic answer. There 
they may learn the first lessons 
of politics in a mimic parlia- 
ment, and, better still, they may 
discover those secrets of char- 
acter and friendship which are 
most easily pierced by the 
young sharing a common life 
and common interests. No ex- 
ample, save the example of 
Oxford, said Matthew Arnold, 
her most loyal son, “could ever 
so inspire us to keep down 
the Philistine in ourselves,” 
and Mr Rhodes has recognised 
by his bequest the necessity of 
keeping down the Philistine, 
especially for those whose duty 
carries them far afield, and 
separates them from the soften- 
ing influence of literature and 
tradition. 
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Mr Rhodes’s scheme, then, is 
designed to promote a humane 
life, and to increase the comity 
of nations. We should be dis- 
loyal to his memory if we ex- 
pected too great a result from 
the generosity of one man. 
None knew better than him- 
self how difficult it was to help 
others. None more sternly 
expressed the truth that work 
is the one cure of human ills. 
But he has inaugurated a new 
system. He has made an ex- 
periment, to whose results we 
look with a good hope and a 
fair confidence. And he has 
set an example, which rich men 
in time to come may follow, 
with profit to the world and 
glory to themselves. The com- 
mon methods of philanthropy 
have been found wanting; 
there are other methods of dis- 
posing money than in the 
establishment of families upon 
the land; and by enabling some 
two hundred strangers to pass 
three years in the humaner 
atmosphere of Oxford, and to 
learn that life is not shut in 
by the struggle for wealth, Mr 
Rhodes has accomplished all 
that one man may do. 

Mr Rhodes’s career was a 
hymn in praise of work, and 
his will has the same refrain 
as his life. As we have said, 
he expresses his plain detesta- 
tion of loafers. He will not, if 
he can prevent it, have an “ex- 
pectant heir” for his property 
at Dalham. He “humbly be- 
lieves that one of the secrets of 
England’s strength has been the 
existence of a class termed the 
county landlords, who devote 
their efforts to the maintenance 
of those on their own property.” 
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The history of our country is 
enough to prove the firm foun- 
dation of this belief, and Mr 
Rhodes is most wisely inspired 
in attempting to limit the suc- 
cession to the Dalham Hall 
estate. He would, if the law 
permit him, take away the 
estate from any heir who en- 
cumbered it, and who had not, 
moreover, spent ten years in 
the practice of some trade or 
profession. The ideal set up in 
such provisions as these is a 
lofty one, whose evasion, were 
it possible, would be a patent 
disloyalty to the testator. But 
in every line the will reveals 
the hand of the masterful man 
who designed it. Grandiose in 
intention, forceful in style, it 
speaks with the voice of Cecil 
Rhodes himself. It combines 
the breadth of view and the 
care for detail which distin- 
guished all the opinions and 
enterprises of the man. Nothing 
escaped his eager glance, and it 
is peculiarly characteristic of 
him that he desired a portion 
of his legacy to Oriel College 
should be set aside “for the 
greater comfort of the High 
Table.” While the monument 
which he set up in his life is 
more lasting than brass, the 
monument which the wise pro- 
visions of his will erect is alike 
imperishable. So long as Ox- 
ford “whispers from her towers 
the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age,” so long as the 
Matoppos frown upon the trip- 
pers from Buluwayo, so long 
will the name of Cecil Rhodes 
be reverenced in the quadrangles 
of Oxford and in the grandeur 
and loneliness of the African 
hills. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN SIAM. 


Wuat has Great Britain to 
do with Siam? Very much. 
In the first place, there is a 
very considerable trade — ex- 
ports of rice and teak, imports 
of cotton goods, coal, machin- 
ery, and various other articles. 
The total value of the trade 
is about six millions sterling, 
most of it passing through 
British merchants’ hands and 
British ports. Until very re- 
cently the steam shipping en- 
tering Bangkok was almost 
wholly British, But the Ger- 
mans have completely extin- 
guished us within the last year 
or two by the simple expedient 
of buying up the fleets of 
two British companies. In the 
second place, there are our in- 
terests of supreme importance 
in the protection of the eastern 
flank of our Indian Empire 
from hostile approach. 

In the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
of July 1893 the present Viceroy 
of India wrote :— 


“Tt is safe to say that the pressure 
of a great European Power, whose 
interests throughout the world it is 
the merest cant to deny are hostile to 
our own, in close proximity to the 
Indian frontier upon the east would 
more than duplicate responsibility, 
anxiety, and expense entailed by the 
simultaneous approach of . another 
great European Power similarly hos- 
tile to England upon the west ; and 
when it is remembered that those 
Powers are animated not merely by 
a common antagonism, but by a 
reciprocal friendship all but amount- 
ing to alliance, it will be obvious that 
no British or Indian statesman can 
take legitimate shelter behind an at- 
titude of transcendental unconcern.” 


This opinion as to the risk of 
allowing France to approach 
nearer to our frontiers through 
Siam, which subsequent events 
have strongly emphasised, did 
not differ from the view of her 
Majesty’s Government in 1893. 
Speaking in the House of Lords 
on the 17th July of that year, 
Lord Rosebery said :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government are 
fully sensible that this [the integrity 
and independence of Siam] is a sub- 
ject of grave importance to the 
British, and more especially to the 
Indian, Empire. But the French 
declare themselves to be not less 
anxious than ourselves to maintain 
and respect that independence and 
integrity.” 


And it is true that formal 
statements in this sense had 
been made by the French Gov- 
ernment to his predecessor Lord 
Salisbury and to himself. Even 
so lately as the 30th of June, 
seventeen days before Lord 
Rosebery spoke, M. Develle, the 
French Foreign Minister, had 
“solemnly assured” our repre- 
sentative in Paris “that the 
French had no idea of interfer- 
ing with the integrity of the 
Siamese Empire (Siam Blue- 
book, 1894, p. 151, No. 309). 
It is possible that the French, 
having already possessed them- 
selves of all Siamese territory 
on the east of the Mékong, 
may have had no intention of 
taking any more. But, even 
so, it is extraordinary that 
the Foreign Office should have 
been blind to the designs of 
France. As it is important 
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for our guidance in the future 
to know how far the French 
Government were honest in 
their dealings with us and 
Siam in 1893, we will recall 
as briefly as possible the history 
of the affair. 

For the better understand- 
ing of French policy in Indo- 
China, it is useful to have some 
acquaintance with the account 
which M. Garnier has given of 
the expedition in Indo-China 
in the years 1866-68, of which 
Captain Lagrée was the leader. 
The book is a splendid monu- 
ment of a grand work of ex- 
ploration; and the opinions 
and advice on the conduct of 
French affairs in Indo-China 
are worth studying, as they 
have influenced not only the 
French Colonial party but the 
Government of the Republic. 
Garnier was in fact the prophet 
and forerunner of the French 
Colonials. His ambition was 
to build up for France a great 
Indo- Chinese Empire which 
would rival British India, and 
console his country for their 
exclusion from the Indian 
peninsula. There were three 
objects which he considered 
essential to this scheme—the 
possession of the Mékong, the 
acquisition of Luang Prabang, 
and the restoration to Cam- 
bogia of Battamboung and 
Angkor, which may be de- 
scribed as the home counties 
or provinces of Siam. He 
looked forward to making the 
Mékong navigable, and dreamt 
of a lucrative commerce by 
means of its waters between 
Southern China and Saigon. 
Battamboung and Angkor were 
necessary in order that com- 
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plete command might be ob- 
tained over the Great Lake, 
and that trade might be di- 
verted from Bangkok to the 
French port. To Luang Pra- 
bang he attached a_ twofold 
importance. He regarded it 
as commercially and politically 
the centre of Laotian life ; and 
also as a barrier to the exten- 
sion of British influence, which, 
he foresaw, must become pre- 
dominant in the regions lying 
north of Siam. These are the 
aims that he set before his 
countrymen nearly forty years 
ago, and they have not been 
lost sight of. 

For many years, however, 
France found sufficient em- 
ployment in maintaining her 
position in Tonquin; and be- 
fore a move could be made the 
annexation of Upper Burma, 
precipitated if not caused by 
French intrigue, brought the 
British flag to the west bank 
of the Mékong and across it. 
It became clear that England 
would have to be _ reckoned 
with. Hence the first move in 
the game was made by M. 
Waddington in April 1889, 
when he suggested to Lord 
Salisbury that the respective 
spheres of influence of Great 
Britain and France on the Me- 
kong should be defined. He 
returned to the subject early in 
1892, proposing an agreement 
between the two countries not 
to cross that river. In May of 
the same year he defined his 
proposal more precisely as 
meaning that “the Upper Me- 
kong should be a _ boundary 
across which neither the French 
to the westward nor the British 
to the southward [he meant 
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presumably eastward] should 
extend their spheres of in- 
fluence.” To meet an objection 
raised by Lord Salisbury at a 
previous interview, M. Wad- 
dington explained that he did 
not mean “to imply that the 
present sphere of influence 
either of France or Great 
Britain actually extends up to 
the Mékong at the present 
moment, but as a  prophy- 
lactic.” 

The matter came up again 
when Lord Rosebery had suc- 
ceeded Lord Salisbury, and it fell 
to him to inform M. Waddington 
that it was not considered ad- 
visable to enter into such an 
agreement as had been pro- 
posed. M. Waddington was told 
at the same time that we had 
divested ourselves of the Trans- 
Mékong States, which we had 
inherited from Burma, by giving 
Chieng Kheng to Siam and 
Kiang Hung to China; and 
that it was contemplated to 
offer Siam the assistance of 
her Majesty’s Government in 
settling with China the boun- 
dary between these States. 
This announcement caused M. 
Waddington to disclose his 
position. He remonstrated 
against the action of the 
British Government in con- 
cluding such an arrangement 
regarding territory on the left 
of the Mékong with Siam, 
after the discussion which had 
been opened and carried on 
with France. He protested 
energetically against the pro- 
posal to aid Siam in defining 
a boundary on the left bank of 
the Mékong as tending to im- 
pair French influence on that 
bank,—“ although,” he added, 
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“we had declared expressly, 
and on various occasions, that 
no European Power except our- 
selves should, in our opinion, 
take any action there.” M. 
Waddington then urged the 
advantage of resuming negoti- 
ations regarding the spheres of 
influence, concluding with these 
words :— 


“Ces négotiations ne sauraient, 
pensons-nous, étre interpretées comme 
impliquant un danger pour le Siam, 
car elles ont toujours eu & nos yeux 
et devront conserver pour base la 
nécessité d’assurer l’indépendance de 
cet état.” 


On the 8th March 1893 M. 
Waddington brought the mat- 
ter forward again. Lord Rose- 
bery pointed out that “the 
Mékong appeared to run 
through Siam, and that it 
could hardly be said that one 
part of Siam was under British 
influence and another part 
under French.” M. Wadding- 
ton rejoined “that his Govern- 
ment did not admit that any 
part of Siam lay on the left 
bank of the Mékong, but re- 
garded the country lying on 
that side as belonging to 
Annam.” This was _ pretty 
plain speaking, but it should 
not have taken Lord Rosebery 
by surprise, if he had been 
thoroughly conversant with the 
case; more especially as just a 
month before, on February 7, 
Lord Dufferin had reported to 
him a statement made in the 
Chamber by the French Under- 
Secretary of State, that “the 
Government are still of the 
opinion expressed by their pre- 
decessors two years ago, that 
the left bank of the Mékong 
was the western limit of the 
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sphere of French influence, and 
that this opinion was based on 


the incontestable rights of 
Annam, which had been exer- 
cised for several centuries.” 
But whether it took him by 
surprise or no, it should have 
removed any hallucination 
under which he may have 
laboured as to the designs of 
France. 

Almost simultaneously with 
this utterance, the French 
Minister at Bangkok, under 
instructions from his Govern- 
ment, laid formal claim to the 
eastern bank of the Mékong as 
the boundary of Annam. The 
protests of the Siamese Govern- 
ment and the offer of the King 
to submit the question to 
arbitration were treated with 
rude contempt. Acting under 
orders from Paris, M. Lanessan, 
the Governor-General of French 
Indo-China, moved various 
parties of troops from Cam- 
bogia to the Lower Mékong, 
and across the mountains from 
Hué to its middle reaches. 
The Siamese militia or police, 
who had no warning that any 
change in the relations of the 
two Governments had taken 
place, were compelled to retire. 
In explaining on the 19th 
July 1893 to the Chamber of 
Deputies what had been done, 
M. Jules Develle stated that 
the Government, having re- 
solved to retake the left bank 
of the Mékong, had instructed 
the Governor-General to eject 
the Siamese garrisons and seize 
the country ; and congratulated 
the Chamber on the prudence 
and skill which had acquired 
for France 500 kilometres of 
territory without firing a shot. 
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Unfortunately for the Siam- 
ese, however, the capture of a 
French officer, and the alleged 
murder of a subordinate, enabled 
the Government of France to 
raise a cry of treachery and to 
demand vengeance. Then fol- 
lowed the collision between the 
French ships and the Siamese 
forts and vessels at Paknam, 
which filled the cup of wrath 
to overflowing. Finally, the 
treaty of October 3, 1893, be- 
tween France and Siam, was 
signed, by which the Siamese 
gave up all their territory on 
the left bank of the Mékong, 
including the eastern part of 
Luang Prabang; withdrew all 
armed garrisons, and razed to 
the ground all fortified posts, in 
Battamboung and Siam-Reap ; 
as also within a zone of 25 kilo- 
metres from the right or west 
bank of the Mékong. The Mé- 
kong and the Great Lake thus 
became French waters; and in 
the home counties the Siamese 
Government was effaced and 
reduced to a state of impot- 
ency. Nor was this all. Worse 
than the treaty was the conven- 
tion which enabled France to 
hold Chantabun, and to keep 
the sore open, not only until 
the Siamese should have with- 
drawn their posts and fulfilled 
the other articles of the treaty, 
but until the complete pacifica- 
tion of the left bank (which, it 
will be noted, had become French 
territory), and also of Battam- 
boung and Siam-Reap, and the 
whole of the vast and wild area 
comprised in the 25-kilometre 
zone on the right of the river 
from the bank of the Great 
Lake to the northern boundary 
of Siam, in which the Siamese 
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were not allowed to keep even 
an armed policeman. This 
article of the convention is so 
important in its bearing on the 
present position of Siam that it 
is well to give the text. 


“ Article VI. 


“Te Gouvernement frangais con- 
tinuera 4 occuper Chantaboon jusqu’a 
Yexécution des stipulations de la 
présente convention, et notamment 
jusqu’a compléte évacuation et paci- 
fication tant de Ja rive gauche que 
des zones visées 4 l’article III. du 
Traité en date de ce jour.” 


Leaving Siam to struggle in 
the meshes of this entangle- 
ment, let us see the course 
taken by British diplomacy. 
Persuaded that the disputes 
which had arisen between 
France and Siam, “as relating 
only to the territory lying to 
the east of the Mékong and 
south of Luang Prabang,” did 
not directly concern them, the 
British Foreign Office con- 
tented themselves with giving 
prudent advice to Siam and 
warnings against provoking 
the French, until the ultimatum 
was presented. ‘Action on 
our part was rightly and pro- 
perly limited to endeavouring, 
by friendly advice, to facilitate 
a settlement, and to prevent 
any step on the part of Siam 
which might tend to bring 
matters into an acute phase” 
(Lord Rosebery to Lord Duff- 
erin, September 2, 1893, No. 
309 of the Blue-book of 1894). 
When the ultimatum had been 
delivered, and it was clear that 
it would not be modified by 
France, the Government of 
Great Britain turned to the 
question of a neutral zone— 
“the absolute necessity,” as 
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Lord Rosebery termed it, “ of 
maintaining a neutral territory 
between the British and French 
possessions in the Peninsula.” 
Negotiations were opened with 
this object, and on the 25th 
November 1893 an _  agree- 
ment between Lord Dufferin 
and M. Develle was arrived at 
for “ the constitution by means 
of reciprocal contributions of 
an intermediary zone between 
the British and French posses- 
sions in the region of the Upper 
Mékong,” and for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to proceed 
to the Upper Méking for this 
purpose. The “Buffer State 
Commission” was accordingly 
appointed, Mr J. G. Scott 
(now Sir J. G. Scott) repre- 
senting Great Britain, and Mr 
Pavie, France. When the Com- 
mission got to work, it soon 
became apparent that the 
French were determined to 
bring their boundary up to 
the Mékong at all points; and 
that if we wanted a buffer 
state we should have to find 
the wherewithal to make it 
at our own cost. The result 
was that we became conter- 
minous with France on the 
Upper Mékong at the expense 
of surrendering our rights in 
a considerable tract of country 
on the east bank of the river. 
Chieng Kheng, which we had 
intended to give to Siam, we 
yielded to France; and Kiang 
Hung, which we had ceded to 
China in 1892 on the express 
condition that she should not 
transfer it to any other Power, 
was handed over by her to 
the French without opposition 
on our part. 

Such was the somewhat 
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ridiculous outcome of the long 
negotiations, local inquiries, 
and hot disputes regarding 
the formation of the buffer 
state. Like many other “ab- 
solute necessities,’ which na- 
tions, like individuals, cannot 
possibly live without, it has 
had to be given up. At the 
cost of much labour, time, and 
friction between the two 
Governments, we had arrived 
at an agreement which prac- 
tically made the Mékong the 
boundary between the French 
and British spheres of influence 
in its upper reaches. To the 
undiplomatised mind the ques- 
tion occurs, Why did not the 
Foreign Office listen to M. 
Waddington’s proposals in 
1892, if it was prepared to see 
France advance her boundary 
up to the Mékong at the ex- 
pense of Siam? One of two 
courses should have been fol- 
lowed: either to inform the 
French Government that we 
could not consent to the an- 
nexation by them of Siamese 
territory; or to accept M. 
Waddington’s proposal that 
neither Power should cross the 
Mékong. 

As it was, our Government 
shut their eyes to the intentions 
of the French; and in their 
desire to believe M. Develle’s 
assurances, and their anxiety 
to avoid the appearance of par- 
titioning Siam, or the risk of 
being involved in her defence, 
all the objects which were de- 
clared to be so essential to the 
safety and peace of the British 
Empire were abandoned. So 
far from the integrity of Siam 
being maintained, one-third of 
her possessions in area, but of 
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relatively smaller importance 
in value, was seized by France. 
So far from her independence 
being safeguarded, French in- 
fluence was practically estab- 
lished in a belt of country on 
the right bank of the Mékong, 
and in provinces close to Bang- 
kok; and she was bound by a 
convention which has provided 
France with a constant source 
of complaints and excuses for 
fresh aggressions. So far from 
a buffer state having been set 
up between us and France, we 
have ceded trans-Mékong terri- 
tory to that country, to en- 
able her to establish herself on 
the Upper Mékong in contact 
with our boundaries. 

But if these are the losses 
sustained in the negotiations 
of 1893-96, there is a very im- 
portant advantage to be placed 
on the other side of the account. 
If Lord Salisbury gave Chieng 
Kheng to France, and was blind 
to the treachery of China in 
making over Kiang Hung to 
that Power, if he gave up the 
impracticable idea of a neutral 
zone, in which no independent 
authority existed or could be 
created, he secured an agree- 
ment with France which binds 
both the Powers not to advance 
their armed forces within the 
basin of the Ménam, and not to 
acquire any special privilege or 
advantage which shall not be 
enjoyed in common by, or 
equally open to, both countries 
and their subjects. This agree- 
ment applies also to a tract of 
country north of the Ménam 
basin, and situated between 
the Siamese frontier, the Mé- 
kong river, and the eastern 
watershed of the Mé Ing, a 
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tributary of the Mékong; but 
it does not apply to the 25- 
kilométre zone, nor to the pro- 
vinces of Battamboung and 
Angkor, nor to any part of 
Siam lying east or west of the 
basin of the Ménam and its 
tributaries. The words used 
by M. Berthelot in his despatch 
of 20th January 1896 inform- 
ing the French Colonial Min- 
ister of the conclusion of the 
agreement are remarkable. He 
wrote :— 


“Les autres parties du Royaume 
de Siam demeurent en dehors de 
cette clause de neutralisation récip- 
roque. Chacune des deux Puissances 
conserve le droit d’assurer l’exécution 
des Traités existant entre elle et le 
Siam par les voies et moyens conven- 
ables. Je n’ai pas besoin d’ajouter 
en ce qui touche l’exécution demeurée 
jusqu’ici incompléte du traité du 3 
Octobre 1893, que nous userons de 
cette faculté en nous inspirant des 
sentiments de moderation et d’équité 
qui nous ont toujours guidés.” 


On what authority Mr Ber- 
thelot made this assertion is 
not clear. There is not a word 
in the Declaration of 1896 to 
show that under it the rights 
of either Government to use 
any means they may find con- 
venient for enforcing their 
treaty rights against Siam 
were reserved. This reserva- 
tion materially detracts from 
the value of the agreement, 
especially as at the present 
time Chantabun is still occu- 
pied by the French, and the 
treaty of 1893 is declared to be 
still unfulfilled by the Siamese, 
against whom a fresh case is 
being prepared. This brings 
us to the present position of 
affairs at Bangkok. 

For some years past the 
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Foreign Office seems to have 
paid little attention to Siam, 
and our interests at Bangkok 
were left in the hands of an 
official who, however able, had 
only consular rank. France, 
on the other hand, has been 
powerfully represented, and re- 
cently a Minister of remarkable 
personality and power has been 
sent to the Court of Siam. M. 
Klobukowski is, we believe, one 
of those Frenchmen of Polish 
descent who have done conspicu- 
ous service in diplomacy. The 
aim of the French Minister is 
to extract further concessions 
of territory and further privil- 
eges from King Chulalonkorn. 
For this purpose two weapons 
are employed: one is the sixth 
article of the Convention of 
1893, and the other is the 
device of registering Asiatics 
of all races as French subjects, 
and thus putting them outside 
Siamese jurisdiction. A refer- 
ence to the sixth article, the 
text of which has been given 
above, will show how easy it 
is to use its conditions to make 
it appear that the Siamese 
have not fulfilled their engage- 
ments. In such a country as 
Siam, and especially in those 
parts which lie within the 
25-kilométre zone, local dis- 
turbances must occur, unless 
there are a strong administra- 
tion and a reliable police. Yet, 
on the ground that they had 
no business in the zone, and 
were infringing the treaty, post- 
men with their mails and 
Siamese officials have been ar- 
rested or warned off by the 
French agents, who are sup- 
posed io be there for com- 
mercial purposes, “with such 
22 
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frequency,” writes Mr H. War- 
rington Smith in his ‘Five 
Years in Siam’ (vol. ii. p. 244), 
“that the Siamese power is 
practically abolished there.” 

Article 4 of the treaty pro- 
vided that “within the zones 
stipulated by Art. 3,” namely, 
the provinces of Battambourg 
and Siam-Reaf and the 25-kilo- 
métre belt, “the police shall be 
carried on according to custom 
by the local authorities with 
the contingents strictly neces- 
sary.” The French officers or 
agents consider that this pro- 
vision entitles them to object 
to any authority being exer- 
cised by responsible Siamese 
officials. ‘“ Local authority ” is 
interpreted to mean the village 
headman. It will be readily 
understood by any one con- 
versant with Siam or Burma 
that such an arrangement must 
end inanarchy. Anarchy leads 
to crime and breaches of the 
peace; and every incident of 
this sort is used to build up a 
case against the Siamese, and 
to prove that the treaty is un- 
fulfilled, and that Chantabun 
must be retained. Such pro- 
ceedings on the part of a great 
civilised European Power to- 
wards a weak Eastern State 
like Siam are indefensible. 

To show that there is no 
exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion, it is enough to quote a 
passage from an article in the 
‘Times’ of Dec. 19, 1901, on 


“France and Siam.” In this 
paper the ‘Times’ special 
correspondent at Bangkok 
writes :— 


“The right bank of the Mékong is 
peopled by semi-savage indigeénes. 
Armed with long iron knives, seven 
of these, by recently crossing the 
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Mékong in pursuit of a defaulting 
tax-gatherer, gave occasion for alarm- 
ing telegrams of an armed invasion 
of Siamese soldiers into French terri- 
tory. Siamese officials are forbidden 
to approach within 25 kilométres of 
the river-bank, but are held respon- 
sible for all that occurs there.” 


Can anything be more mon- 
strously unjust ? And this has 
been going on for nine years. 
More outrageous still is the 
use made of the process of 
registration by consular agents. 
This is, and has been since 1893, 
a burning question in Bangkok. 
It is a somewhat complicated 
matter. Briefly, the first draft 
of the French ultimatum con- 
tained a clause to the effect 
that “those under French pro- 
tection and French subjects 
registered in the Consulate are 
all under French jurisdiction.” 
This clause was opposed by the 
Siamese Government, and was 
allowed to drop out, to the 
annoyance of M. Pavie, who 
appears to have set store by it. 
Be this as it may, the French 
since 1893 have claimed the 
right to register as French sub- 
jects all who can assert any sort 
of connection with the left bank 
of the Mékong, even by descent 
from a remote ancestry. “Any 
person,” writes Mr Warrington 
(vol. ii. p. 241 of ‘Five Years 
in Siam’), ‘“ who would pay the 
requisite fee, plus a little dou- 
ceur according to his means, to 
the touts who waited about 
Bangkok fishing for promising 
subjects, and who was ready to 
affirm that his ancestor came 
from the left bank of the 
Mékong, could get his registra- 
tion paper without further proof 
being asked for,” and thereby 
he could set the Siamese author- 
ities at defiance. Thousands of 
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persons have been registered as 
French subjects notwithstand- 
ing that they were born in 
Siam or China, and have been 
domiciled in Siam for genera- 
tions. It may be conceived 
that men who desire in this dis- 
honest manner to cast off their 
own for a foreign nationality 
are not of the most reputable 
class). As a matter of fact, 
many of them are anxious to 
avoid the reach of Siamese law. 
As an instance, we have good 
authority for stating that the 
head of the most powerful 
criminal society in Bangkok is 
one of these so-called French 
subjects who has been wrong- 
fully registered. Consequently 
the law of the country cannot 
touch him; and the French 
Legation, although they must 
be aware of the facts, will 
neither deal with him in their 
own courts nor allow him to be 
prosecuted in the courts of the 
country. The fact cannot be 
denied that the French have 
systematically used this “reg- 
istration” machinery for the 
purpose of increasing their 
own influence, and paralysing 
and tormenting the King’s 
administration. It is resorted 
to in small matters as well as 
great; and Chinese rowdies are 
able, by putting on the guise of 
French subjects, to set munici- 
pal laws at defiance, as in the 
matter of discharging fireworks 
in the streets and opposing the 
improvement of roads. Hence 
We were not surprised to read, 
in the ‘Times’ article already 
quoted, that “Siam asks that 
the system of wholesale regis- 
tration of Siamese-Chinese as 
French subjects entitled to 
rights of exterritoriality may 


be modified, since it renders 
the difficulty of Government 
intolerable.” 

We might multiply instances 
of the manner in which the 
Siamese Government has been 
bullied. The matter of the 
pawnshops is well known. 
For five years, owing to the 
opposition of the French Lega- 
tion, these establishments, which 
were almost public receptacles 
for stolen goods, and encour- 
aged robbery and theft through- 
out Bangkok, could not be con- 
trolled, because the French 
Minister did not choose his 
pawnbroking “subjects” to be 
inconvenienced. At last his 
consent was obtained about a 
year ago, and the result has 
been a very large decrease in 
the amount of property stolen 
in the city. Another curious 
result has been that Siamese 
are now found seeking employ- 
ment as coolies, an occupation 
which they disdained so long 
as they could thieve and rob 
with the aid of the pawn- 
shops. 

When the Siamese Govern- 
ment has asked that the French 
should withdraw from Chanta- 
bun, as all the stipulations of 
the treaty have been fulfilled, 
and that they should be al- 
lowed to exercise civil jurisdic- 
tion in the zones, they have 
been met with a refusal on the 
ground that their discharge of 
their treaty obligations is still 
incomplete. Chantabun is of 
no real importance to them, and 
the French, to do them justice, 
have not made their presence 
there felt more than can be 
helped. What the Siamese want 
is a receipt in full ; and that the 
French refuse to give, because 
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they want something more. 
We have shown how they 
produce instances to prove that 
the pacification of the zones is 
still incomplete, and, therefore, 
the conditions unfulfilled by 
the King of Siam. They have 
now come forward with a new 
demand, namely, the cession of 
that portion of the Luang 
Prabang province which lies 
west of the Mékong. This is 
a territory comprising between 
four and five thousand square 
miles, much of it forested with 
teak. M. Pavie and the Col- 
onial party have never ceased to 
covetit. Itmay be asked, Why 
did they not insist upon its ces- 
sion in 1893? We have no know- 
ledge of the reason. We may 
surmise, however, that the 
French Government were of 
opinion that they had pressed 
England far enough, and that 
it might be as well to be 
contented for the time with 
the left bank of the river. 
But it was bound tocome. The 
demand has now been made; 
and the Siamese Government 
is ready, if the ‘Times’ is cor- 
rectly informed, to accede to 
it, on the condition that the in- 
tolerable interference with their 
administration from which they 
suffer so much is withdrawn, 
and a full receipt for all claims 
is rendered. The writer in the 
‘Times’ is, we think, mistaken 
in holding that “the chief 
difference [between France and 
Siam] concerns the time of the 
evacuation of Chantabun, and 
that in return for its evacua- 
tion Siam undertakes to cede 
to France a splendid territory 
containing rich teak and other 
woods.” The occupation of 
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Chantabun is only the out- 
ward sign that France con- 
siders the debt due to her 
still unpaid. The price which 
Siam hopes to get for Luang 
Prabang, if indeed she has 
any thought of giving up that 
province, is the cessation of 
the zone and registration tor- 
ments. 

It is surprising that in deal- 
ing with this matter neither 
the article of the ‘Times’ cor- 
respondent nor the editorial 
in the issue of the 19th De- 
cember takes any note of the 
importance to England of 
keeping the French to the 
right bank of the Mékong. 
The Siamese Government is 
encouraged by the ‘Times,’ 
rather than otherwise, to yield 
once more to the French de- 
mands in order to induce them 
to act honestly, and to acknow- 
ledge by withdrawing from 
Chantabun that the Siamese 
have fulfilled the conditions 
imposed on them in 1893. It 
is the object of this paper to 
draw public attention in this 
country to our interests in the 
matter. We may be assured 
that if the French are allowed 
to instal themselves on the 
right bank of the Mékong, it 
will be the prelude to further 
disputes with the King’s 
government, to new methods 
of pressure or to developments 
of the old, until Siam shall be 
induced to part with more 
territory. It should be re- 
membered that the Declara- 
tion of 1896, which is the only 
paper obstacle to the annexa- 
tion of Siam by France, is 
denounced by the Colonial 
party. Hitherto their dream 
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of wealth to be derived from 
Indo-China has not been ful- 
filled. The Mékong has proved 
a fraud, and the territory 
snatched from Siam of small 
value. The rind has been 
found bitter, and they desire 
to get their teeth into the 
fruit. The Colonial party look 
to the acquisition of the valley 
of the Ménam and of Bangkok 
as the only means of making 
their great Indo-Chinese Em- 
pire a reality and a success. 

We understand that recently 
a British Minister with full 
powers has been sent to Bang- 
kok, and we have little doubt 
that the attention of the Foreign 
Office is being given to our posi- 
tion in Siam. We are being 
ousted by German energy from 
the pre-eminent position which 
we held in the commerce of the 
country in 1893, and even until 
three years ago. It will not do 
to lose our political influence as 
well. 

It is important to note that, 
in his dealings with Siam and 
in the attempt which he is 
making to coerce her into ced- 
ing Luang Prabang, the French 
Minister has the cordial co- 
operation of his Russian col- 
league. The ‘Times’ thought 
this a matter for surprise. In 
view of the closer alliance which 
has taken place between the 
two countries since the present 
year began, the association of 
their Ministers at Bangkok 
may be better understood. The 
Czar has always been regarded 
as a warm friend of the king 
and royal family of Siam. The 
national policy, although it may 
have permitted the Czar to be- 
friend Siam on a former occa- 


sion, may be too strong for him 
now. However this may be, 
the position is one which evi- 
dently demands watchfulness, 
firmness, and prescience on the 
part of England. Every step 
that France advances across 
the Mékong will add to her 
power of annoying or threaten- 
ing us on our Burmese frontier. 
With Russia on the north-west 
and France in close alliance 
with her on the north-eastern 
frontier of our Indian empire, 
we might be put to great 


trouble and expense, to say the | 


least. 

The King of Siam is a man 
to be admired as well as pitied. 
He has all the desire to reform 
his administration and to govern 
his country more in accordance 
with Western ideas of justice 
and purity than with the 
customary despotism and cor- 
ruption of the East. He has 
always been most friendly to 
this country ; and for the royal 
family and his prominent sub- 
jects he has sought education 
in England. In the adminis- 
tration of his finances, of his 
forests, and his police, he has 
asked and obtained British 
officials from India, and he has 
given them loyal assistance 
in their work. Since Lord 
Salisbury relieved him, by the 
Declaration of 1896, from the 
ever-present fear of being 
annexed by France, he has 
made extraordinary progress 
in reforms. It should be our 
pleasure, as it is certainly our 
interest, to make it possible 
for him to prosecute this policy 
without the apprehension of 
interference from his power- 
ful neighbour. 
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PARTY POLITICS AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


THE three great subjects by 
which, during the last six or 
eight months, public atten- 
tion has been almost entirely 
absorbed are, the South African 
war; the state of political 
parties; and the measures 
prepared by Government for 
restoring the efficiency of Par- 
liament, and improving the 
education of the people. Of 
these, the war has naturally 
attracted the largest share of 
general interest. But of the 
two others, the first bearing 
directly on the future of con- 
stitutional Government, the 
second on the development of 
the national character, we can 
hardly overrate the gravity. 
The daily arrival of more ex- 
citing news from abroad may 
have caused us to realise less 
vividly the magnitude of the 
questions by which we are con- 
fronted at home. But two 
great principles are now on 
their trial, and should one or 
both perish in the struggle, we 
might some day wake up to 
the discovery that possessions 
of priceless value had disap- 
peared with them. 

It is a mistake to suppose 
that the division between the 
two sections of the Liberal 
party is merely a_ lovers’ 
quarrel, to be made up again 
with smiles and tears when 
the immediate cause of it is 
removed. That cause will 
never be removed. The cause 
of the Empire will always be 
with us. The danger from 
which we have escaped in 


Africa has roused the British 





people to a consciousness of 
the obligations which Empire 
entails upon them; and the 
sentiments thus kindled in 
their breasts will never cease 
to animate them as often as 
questions arise, and often they 
must, affecting the integrity 
of our splendid Imperial in- 
heritance. The party schism 
will not be closed when peace 
is concluded with the Boers; 
or, if skinned over for the 
moment, will always be liable 
to break out afresh. And we 
say this the more confidently 
because the quarrel neither 
begins nor ends with ques- 
tions of peace or war. The 
root lies far deeper down 
than that. Under the pseudo- 
humanitarianism of the Radi- 
cal party lies the smoulder- 
ing jealousy of aristocratic 
institutions, and hatred of 
everything which adds to their 
influence or popularity. It is 
not very likely that either Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman or Sir 
William MHarcourt shares in 
these prejudices; but they are 
obliged to play down to them. 
And though no doubt there 
may be many honourable ex- 
ceptions among the Radical 
party, yet the bulk of them 
fully believe that all which 
is comprised under the com- 
prehensive title of “ militarism ” 
is something like an aristo- 
cratic job, and that all wars, 
all military displays and mil- 
itary expenses, go to feed it 
and encourage it. With the 
present franchise the class of 
members who represent these 
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ideas are masters of the situa- 
tion; and this source of dis- 
sension in the Liberal party 
must always exist—must al- 
ways create a prejudice against 
all wars, all imperialism, and 
all enterprises or projects, how- 
ever essential to the national 
welfare, which are supposed 
either directly or indirectly to 
serve the cause of aristocracy. 

It becomes then a question of 
the highest interest whether 
this section of the Liberal 
party is to reclaim the heretics, 
to heal the breach, and to repre- 
sent in future the regular parlia- 
mentary Opposition; or whether 
it is likely that Lord Rosebery 
will be able to form round 
himself the nucleus of a new 
Liberal party, which shall be 
strong enough in time to stand 
alone, throw the hostile Radicals 
into a harmless minority, and 
seize on the position of which 
Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman 
and his followers are now in 
possession. These have vindi- 
cated their right to call them- 
selves the leaders of the Liberal 
party at the present moment, 
and we are sorry to think that 
there is every chance of their 
retaining it. Appearances seem 
to be all against the other al- 
ternative. The Campbell-Ban- 
nerman connection have chosen 
their part, know their own 
mind, and are not afraid to say 
what they mean. They have 
proclaimed in plain terms their 
fidelity to little England and 
their sympathy with Home 
Rule. No man need ask them 
twice about their policy. It is 
clear and simple enough, such 
as was the policy of the party 
when Mr Gladstone cringed to 
the Boers and humbled him- 


self before Parnell. It is the 
Campbell - Bannerman people 
who possess the Gladstonian tra- 
dition, and they will use it for 
all it is worth. They are the 
legitimate representatives of the 
true Church, and exercise that 
hold over a large class of minds 
which Popery exercises—which 
all positive, decisive, and down- 
right declarations always do 
exercise. The English people 
are specially open to this kind 
of appeal. It is not a mere 
catchword when they declare 
their preference for the frank 
and open foe. A very small min- 
ority of his Majesty’s British sub- 
jects agree with the Campbell- 
Bannerman Liberals. But with 
these they “know where they 
are.” To join the Rosebery con- 
nection is a leap in the dark. 
The advantage which is thus 
gained by the one party over 
the other is substantial. All 
through the winter the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman party have been 
gaining ground and the Rosebery 
party losing it. Rumour says 
that some of its leading mem- 
bers are rather tired of their 
position; and the fact that 
both Sir Edward Grey and Mr 
Asquith joined in Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s vote of cen- 
sure seems to favour the sup- 
position. It is further reported 
that Lord Rosebery himself is 
the chief obstacle to a recon- 
ciliation, and that his followers 
chafe under his manifest aver- 
sion to it. Such reports, how- 
ever, must be received with 
considerable caution. For such 
men as Mr Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey can be no more 
willing to swallow all that they 
have said in favour of Im- 
perialism than Sir W. Harcourt 
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and Sir H. Campbell- Banner- 
man would be to swallow all 
they have said against it. 
Supposing any compromise 
possible, it could only be a 
short-lived one,—as we have 
already said, only skin-deep. 
But our own opinion is that 
the leadership of the party 
is likely to remain where it 
is, just as it remained with 
the Foxite Whigs after the 
rupture of the party brought 
about by the hand of Mr Burke. 
He too declared that he knew 
the separation to be final. 
Fresh rumours spring up 
every day; and it is whispered 
that Lord Rosebery has been 
prevailed on to make another 
attempt to heal the breach; 
but even if it succeed for the 
moment, it will end, we may 
be pretty sure, as all the others 
have ended. A statesman may 
say what he likesabout the party 
system—may point to its incon- 
venience, its anomalies, and the 
obstacles which it throws in the 
way of really good government. 
Nobody has insisted on these 
evils more emphatically than 
Lord Beaconsfield. But his 
motto, from a practical point 
of view, was Spartam nactus es, 
He found the system in exist- 
ence. He could not change it. 
So he wisely resolved to make 
the best of it. The statesman 
who is not prepared to do this 
must stand aloof. If he wishes 
to mingle in the fray, to act 
a foremost part in the political 
arena, while the system re- 
mains in force, he must con- 
form to its conditions. If he 
takes a hand, he must play the 
game. He cannot be allowed 
to revoke because in his private 
opinion the law which forbids 
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it is a bad one. What is 
wanted by the Liberals, and 
what the rules of the game 
demand, is some one to re- 
construct a party capable of 
showing a united front to 
the Government in sufficient 
strength to make itself feared 
and respected. From what 
Lord Rosebery has said on 
various occasions he seems to 
wish to try his hand at govern- 
ing without party. He will 
hardly succeed where Carteret 
and Chatham failed. But he 
may work a good deal of mis- 
chief in the meantime by doing 
what Chatham did, holding his 
followers at arm’s length, pub- 
lishing the most important 
statements, like the famous 
“complete separation” letter, 
without consulting them, and 
thus prolonging a state of 
anarchy only less injurious to 
the party in power than it is 
to their opponents. 

Home Rule by itself is a bar 
to reunion just as strong as 
Imperialism. The Campbell- 
Bannerman set cannot afford 
to give it up, for it is the only 
thing which enables them to 
keep up the appearance of a 
regular party in the House 
of Commons. And more than 
that, it is the weapon with 
which they can strike home 
at their more immediate rivals. 
In whatever constituencies the 
Irish vote holds the balance, no 
Liberal Imperialist need show 
his face. This is especially true 
of Scotland, where in many 
constituencies the Irish can 
turn the scale. What occurred 
last September in North-East 
Lanarkshire is a case in point. 
The Ministerial candidate was 
returned over the head of the 
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Liberal Imperialist, Mr Harms- 
worth, as being the less ob- 
noxious of the two. Converts 
or perverts—according to the 
way you look at it—are always 
more hated by those whom they 
leave than are the original pro- 
fessors of the faith to which 
they have seceded. Any real 
and immediate union between 
two parties divided from each 
other by contradictory prin- 
ciples would seem to be impos- 
sible without a contempt for 
political morality unequalled in 
our parliamentary annals since 
the days of the “Bloomsbury 
gang.” 

The effect of the complete 
disintegration of the Liberal 
party is already beginning to 
be visible in the Ministerial 
ranks. When the presence of 
a united Opposition makes an 
alternative Government pos- 
sible, discipline is necessarily 
maintained, for fear of giving 
a chance to the enemy. But in 
the absence of any such check 
there will always be tempta- 
tions to parade independence 
or avenge disappointments. 
When this spirit is abroad, 
though it may not affect the 
stability of a Government, it 
may seriously impair its effici- 
ency, and retard the progress 
of measures to which it is ir- 
revocably pledged. In such a 
situation the weakness of the 
Opposition is their strength. 
Ministerial malcontents are not 
afraid of helping them to em- 
barrass the Government, as long 
as they can damage its credit 
without endangering its exist- 
ence. 

The reception accorded to 
the New Rules of Procedure is 
a signal illustration of the 


length to which party spirit 
can be carried, and the dishon- 
esty of which it is capable when 
any tempting object is at stake. 
Nothing would more heartily 
delight the Opposition than to 
cause the failure of the Edu- 
cation Bill. But they know 
it is impossible to defeat it in 
open fight. It is only to be 
done by wasting the time of 
the House over other measures, 
and compelling the Govern- 
ment either to put it off till 
next session, or to recur to 
that very unpopular alterna- 
tive, an autumn sitting. Mr 
Balfour’s unfortunate _ illness 
played into their hands; and 
now it is understood that only 
one section of the new rules— 
namely, the first eleven—can 
be carried this year. Of these, 
however, the Opposition have 
so far made marvellously good 
use. They have delivered their 
chief attacks upon the third and 
fifth, concerning the sittings of 
the House and the Priority of 
Business. These have been 
contested with well - affected 
heat, and great show of zeal 
for the independence of the 
House and the rights of private 
members. But it was all as 
unreal as the declamation of 
an actor on the stage, or the 
rant of a schoolboy patriot 
over the death of Brutus. 
Speaker after speaker rose in 
his place and indignantly pro- 
tested against the appropria- 
tion by Government of the 
time that belonged to private 
members. Private members, 
they said, would soon be dis- 
abled altogether from taking 
any part in parliamentary 
legislation. They were being 
robbed of their privileges by a 
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tyrannical Ministry, and why 
should they not rise as one man 
and make such an outrage im- 
possible? Such tall talk was 
repeated over and over again, 
night after night, ad nauseam. 
Not that the orators believed 
for a moment in the reality of 
the alleged grievance. It was 
a sham throughout, and they 
knew it. A very brief calcula- 
tion is sufficient to show that, 
by the operation of these two 
standing orders, they cannot 
possibly be deprived of any 
rights which they enjoyed be- 
fore, and will probably find them 
rather extended than curtailed. 

The impossibility of giving 
any more time to private 
members than they already 
possess is apparent the moment 
we become acquainted with 
the distribution of parliament- 
ary work, which in an average 
session leaves little more than 
six weeks for Government busi- 
ness, exclusive of Supply and 
Estimates. Mr Balfour had 
worked out the calculation very 
carefully, and laid the results 
before Parliament on the 11th 
of April. They silence for good 
and all the complaint that Gov- 
ernment is monopolising the 
time of the House. Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
was forced to admit this. The 
Opposition speakerson both sides 
of the House knew perfectly 
well that they were not being 
robbed. What are we to say, 
then, of all their mouthing and 
raving, their fuming and foam- 
ing, over their lost liberties? 
We say this: that it was a 
finely got up show, intended 
expressly to baffle a measure 
containing provisions for the 
support of denominational 
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schools. The rights of private 
members were only a stalking- 
horse; and seldom has any at- 
tempt been made to palm off a 
more contemptible imposture on 
the British public. The indig- 
nation speeches were delivered 
by men who knew all the time 
that they were complaining of 
a wrong which had no ex- 
istence; and that they were 
attempting, under cover of a 
specious falsehood, to obstruct 
the teaching of religious truth. 

The Education Bill itself, 
being the work of human 
hands, is not perfect. But it 
aims at carrying out what has 
long been advocated by educa- 
tional reformers of every shade 
of opinion, and that is the 
establishment of a great system 
of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, the one leading up to the 
other, and placed under the con- 
trol, both in town and country, 
of one local authority. If the 
primary schools are to be made 
stepping-stones to the second- 
ary schools, so that “the upper 
edge of the one shall be adjusted 
to the lower edge of the other,” 
they must clearly be under one 
management. There are many 
other arguments in favour of the 
“one authority” principle, but 
that by itself is sufficient. In 
the present bill, as far as second- 
ary education is concerned, we 
get little more than the recogni- 
tion of the principle. But that 
is all-important, and may serve 
as the starting-point for further 
legislation on some future occa- 
sion. The great fight in the 
present session will take place 
on the clauses affecting element- 
ary education, and especially 
that part of it represented by 
voluntary or denominational 
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schools. The county and bor- 
ough councils are obviously the 
best authorities to take, because 
not being elected ad hoc, they 
are comparatively free from re- 
ligious party spirit, and can 
approach the duties intrusted 
to them with an open mind. A 
body expressly elected for the 
purpose of school control would, 
we know from experience, be 
filled with sectarian partisans, 
bent rather on the victory of 
their own opinions than on pro- 
moting the interests of educa- 
tion. We are all in favour, 
therefore, of the local authority 
selected. 

Among the hostile critics of 
the bill are both bigots and 
pedants, some who are neither, 
and some who are both. But 
the main point of contention 
with all alike will be the 5th 
clause, which is intended to 
supersede the school board 
system. But even the op- 
ponents of school boards are 
divided in opinion as to the 
Government proposal. The 
bill makes the adoption of Part 
III. by the local authority 
optional, There is a daily 
growing body of opinion that 
it ought to be compulsory. 
What the Government will do 
is as yet uncertain. By leav- 
ing it to the local authorities 
to decide for themselves they 
spared the feelings of many old 
worshippers of Mr Forster’s 
Act, and we believe that this 
consideration has had as much 
to do with the framing of the 
clause in question as any con- 
viction of its superior practical 
advantages. That no aid out 
of the rates was to be given 
to denominational schools not 
under popular control had been 


elevated to the dignity of a 
shibboleth. To extend to local 
bodies permission to grant such 
aid was bad enough. To com- 
pel them to grant it would be 
an act of glaring apostasy. To 
this feeling the Government, 
it seems, felt bound to defer, 
yet it is more than probable 
that the clause after all will 
have to be withdrawn. Preju- 
dice and prepossession apart, 
there is a good deal to be said 
for it on practical grounds 
alone. But there is more to be 
said against it, bearing in mind 
always that one object of the 
Education Bill is to rescue the 
voluntary schools from the fate 
which was certainly impending 
over them should no help be 
forthcoming. School boards 
cannot make grants to volun- 
tary schools, and it was neces- 
sary to find some plan by which 
schools at least as worthy of 
support as any others in the 
kingdom should not be left 
to perish. 

In favour of the optional 
plan it is urged that the local 
authorities, if the management 
of voluntary schools is forced on 
them against their will, are not 
likely to deal very liberally with 
their protégées, whereas if they 
accept it of their own accord, 
the voluntary schools will be 
all the stronger, and the objec- 
tion to rates in aid, when the 
authorities grant them spontane- 
ously, will be much diminished 
It is further argued that by 
leaving the question open we 
only have to face a very brief 
transition period—that all the 
county and borough councils 
will in time come into the ar- 
rangement, and that the school 
boards will gradually and noise- 
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lessly disappear. In support 
of this view, it is predicted 
that when the councils which 
have stood out see how much ad- 
ditional power and influence and 
dignity are acquired by those 
who have accepted the Govern- 
ment offer, they will be glad to 
follow their example; while 
school boards, on the other hand, 
shorn of much of their power by 
recent events, will not be so 
anxious as they might have 
been to fight for their lives. 
It is also quite true that in 
those counties and boroughs 
where the councils have not 
taken over these educational 
duties there will always be two 
parties, one in favour of accept- 
ing them and the other against 
it. These will generally be the 
denominationalists and the anti- 
denominationalists, and the 
struggle between them will 
necessarily give rise to perpetual 
sectarian agitation, every elec- 
tion being fought on exclusively 
religious grounds. The people, 
it is thought, will soon get tired 
of this, and gladly terminate the 
strife in the manner desired by 
the Government. 

Now, that the above reason- 
ing is partly sound and gener- 
ally plausible we readily allow. 
But it will be seen at once that 
whether the method adopted by 
the bill shall turn out to the 
advantage of the voluntary 
schools or not is left very 
much to chance. The advo- 
cates of the bill in its present 
form hope that such and such 
results will follow, that such 
and such motives will prevail. 
But they can only hope. On 
the other hand, we have to 
take into account considera- 
tions which will certainly 
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operate, and consequences 
which, if they operate to any 
great extent, will certainly 
ensue. If it is left to each 
council to decide on _ the 
question of accepting these 
proposals or not, it is virtually 
left to their constituents, the 
ratepayers of the district. 
And what will these gentle- 
men be likely to say to it? 
The Roman Emperor fell when 
he became a terror to the 
cobblers. What will be the 
fate of a proposal which makes 
a further demand on _ the 
pockets oi the farmers and 
tradesmen, in addition to the 
burdens by which they are half 
crushed already? That some 
councils, perhaps many, will 
decline, at first at all events, 
to take this new obligation on 
their shoulders it is only reason- 
able to expect; and in that 
case what is to become of the 
voluntary schools in_ that 
neighbourhood? If the school 
board can’t give them rate 
aid, and the town or county 
council won’t, where are they 
to look for help? It is very 
well to say that they have 
only to struggle on for a 
short time, through a very 
brief transition period. But 
can many of them do even 
this? or are we so sure that 
the period will be very brief? 

It is certain that the volun- 
tary schools, if left without 
further assistance, cannot hold 
out for more than another four 
or five years: while it is equally 
certain that the refusal of the 
local authority to accept the 
control of them cannot fail to 
strengthen the hands of the 
school board, and prolong the 
existence of a system whose 
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rapid disappearance is one of 
the main conditions on which 
the success of the experiment 
depends. “See!” the school 
boards will exclaim, “you cannot 
do without us, after all; your 
ratepayers are quite willing to 
leave the voluntary schools to 
their fate. This shows how 
much they care for them.” To 
the argument that if the clause 
is made compulsory the councils 
are likely to be niggardly, the 
answer is that the local author- 
ities will be obliged to do their 
duty, and that if they fail to 
provide what is necessary, the 
school managers have an appeal 
to the Education Department, 
who will see that the Act of Par- 
liament is properly carried out. 

The ratepayers of course 
must never be allowed to forget 
that economy is sometimes an 
expensive virtue. By refusing 
further aid to voluntary schools 
they may save their pockets for 
a moment, but what will they 
do in the end thereof? The 
voluntary schools in England 
are now more than double the 
number of the board schools, 
and while the board schools 
educate only two million and 
a half of children, the voluntary 
schools educate three millions. 
If these schools were allowed 
to die away, the school board 
system would step into the 
vacant space, with unlimited 
command over the rates, and 
an insatiable appetite for 
spending. The miserable rate- 
payer would then find out 
when it was too late that he 
had exchanged King Log for 
King Stork. The maintenance 
of voluntary schools under the 
management of local authori- 
ties will cost him a great deal 





less than the board schools, on 
which large sums are now 
lavished by the managers for 
purposes of which many are un- 
necessary and some ridiculous. 
We have set before him the 
two alternatives between which 
he has to choose, without the 
slightest exaggeration, and he 
ought to be thankful to the 
Government if they make it 
compulsory on the local author- 
ity to take over the manage- 
ment of the schools. These 
three millions of children would 
have to be educated in some 
way, and the ratepayers in the 
case we are supposing need 
look for no voluntary subscrip- 
tions. But in face of the fact 
that people of this class, how- 
ever alive to their immediate 
interests, are often blind to 
those which lie only a little 
way beyond them, it is, we 
think, rather to be wished that 
Government should adopt the 
view of the many educational 
authorities who condemn the 
permissive principle, and amend 
the clause by removing it. 

The opposition to the bill, 
apart from details which may 
be more advantageously con- 
sidered when the House is in 
Committee,—a stage which the 
Government hope to reach be- 
fore Whitsuntide,—is founded 
on deference to one of those 
abstract principles such as are 
often great impediments to 
schemes of practical improve- 
ment. The Government, by 
the Act of 1870, elected to 
grant rate aid only to schools 
which gave no distinct religi- 
ous teaching. The answer of 
the people of England to this 
decision is the establishment 
and maintenance of fourteen 
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thousand schools in which 
distinct religious doctrine is 
taught, while the boards cre- 
ated by the Government es- 
tablished only five thousand. 
Yet now we are to be told 
that the latter alone are en- 
titled to aid from the rates, 
while the former, which clearly 
represent the prevailing public 
opinion of England, are to 
go without. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion, of course, 
that Nonconformists in general 
should combine against a bill 
which must necessarily oper- 
ate in favour of that com- 
munion from which they are 
seceders. It is much to be re- 
gretted that they are so. But 
we cannot help that. A great 
national necessity cannot be 
neglected in deference to sec- 
tarian scruples. It is impos- 
sible to controvert what Mr 
Balfour said in his speech on 
the 24th of March, of “the 
great part which the voluntary 
schools are inevitably destined 
to play in our system of 
national education. . . . The 
idea of the voluntary schools 
being swept away by an Act 
of Parliament, or by any other 
method, is absurd. The mere 
magnitude of the forces with 
which you have got to deal 
renders it impossible. The 
mere magnitude of the gap 
which would be created in the 
system of national education 
renders it impossible.” In 
face of this iron fact we can 
only be sorry for such sincere 
Dissenters as feel themselves 
aggrieved by the legislation 
which it necessarily demands, 
There are some, we know, 
who take a wider and more 
generous view of this question, 
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and allow the equity of the 
claim which their co-religionists 
denounce. With the majority, 
however, the old sectarian and 
social jealousies are, we fear, 
still in the ascendant. 

But if it was only to be ex- 
pected that the sects upon the 
whole would unite against the 
Government bill, what was not 
to be expected was that mem- 
bers of the Opposition, men of 
high culture and high stand- 
ing, and men interested in the 
progress of education for its 
own sake, should join in the 
pitiful outcry raised by the 
more violent Dissenters, and 
those ultra- Radicals whose 
hatred of all established insti- 
tutions seems sometimes to in- 
clude Christianity. When we 
see men of the intellectual 
calibre of Mr Bryce lending his 
name to the hysterical ravings 
of the Evangelical Free Church 
Council and other meetings of 
a like character, we confess to 
a deep feeling of disappoint- 
ment. There are men on the 
Opposition benches from whom 
we had a right to expect better 
things. We had hoped from 
such men some little show 
of sympathy with those who 
for thirty years have been 
struggling with overwhelming 
difficulties; who have volun- 
teered such heavy pecuniary 
sacrifices in support of a sys- 
tem of education to which the 
people of England are unmis- 
takably attached; and have 
endured an amount of mis- 
representation, calumny, and 
abuse, for which the friendly 
hand now held out to them by 
the Government is only a tardy 
compensation. 

Government will have need 
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of all their firmness to meet the 
demands which are likely to be 
made upon it during the re- 
mainder of the session. They 
will stand to their guns, we 
may be sure, when the Educa- 
tion Bill is in Committee. But 
we most earnestly hope that 
they will make a point of pass- 
ing it before the House rises 
for the recess. It was intro- 
duced and fully explained by 
Mr Balfour in a long speech 
more than six weeks ago. 
It will be again threshed 
out in the second reading, 
which will be taken in about a 
fortnight, and there will then 
be the Whitsuntide interval 
before the Committee work 
begins in earnest. Thus Par- 
liament and the public will 
have had some ten weeks to 
scrutinise and digest its pro- 
visions before the House of 
Commons embarks on the dis- 
cussion of amendments. It 
seems absurd to suppose that a 
bill, about which there is no- 
thing further to explain, can- 
not be carried through Com- 
mittee in two months. But it 
would be far wiser in the 
Government to sit on to the 
end of August than to meet 
again in October or November. 
To give way before the per- 
tinacity of sheer obstruction 
would be such a mark of weak- 
ness as would only encourage 
the Opposition to fresh efforts 
when, like giants refreshed, they 
met again after the holidays. 
The battle of the voluntary 
schools must be fought and 
won before summer passes into 
autumn if the Government 
would not lose any of the 


ee 


credit which they have gained 
by the introduction of the 
measure. 

We say this on the supposi- 
tion that they have no present 
intention of abandoning either 
the Licensing Bill or the Irish 
Land Bill. But whether they 
have or not, it cannot be 
too often or too earnestly im- 
pressed upon the Government 
that drunkenness is the crying 
social evil of our own day; 
that it saps the morality, self- 
respect, and physical strength 
of the population, as Lord 
Balfour’s Committee in the 
course of their investigations 
will probably discover; and 
that the spread of education 
can no more put a stop to in- 
temperance than to any other 
form of vicious indulgence. If 
it could, why are its effects not 
more visible in Scotland, where 
the working classes have long 
been better educated than the 
peasantry and artisans of Eng- 
land? Convictions for being 
drunk and incapable have been 
steadily increasing in Scotland 
during the last quarter of a 
century ; and the alcoholic 
lunatics coming under Dr 
Clouston’s charge, which in 
1874 were fifteen and a half 
per cent of the whole num- 
ber, were in the year 1900 
twenty-four and a half. 

On the Irish question in gen- 
eral we again have to express 
a hope that the Government 
will see the futility of what is 
called a “conciliatory” atti- 
tude. Experience has proved 
over and over again that it is 
thrown away upon Irish con- 
spirators, and associations like 





1 See Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum. 
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the Irish League. Conciliation, 
in their own language, only 
spells cowardice; and is taken 
to mean that the more pressure 
you put on the Government, 
and the more mischief you do, 
the more you will ultimately 
get. Why the Irish League 
are left to continue their opera- 
tions with impunity, when 
every day only makes them 
more dangerous both to the 
authority of the law and the 
prosperity of the country, we 
have yet to learn. 

But if the backbone of the 
Government is likely to be 
severely tried by the defence 
of voluntary schools and the 
struggle with Irish sedition, it 
will be strained quite as heavily 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Budget. The corn 
duty Resolution has been carried 
by a majority of eighty - six. 
But we have not heard the last 
of it yet. The calculations 
which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
set before us last year have 
proved perfectly correct, and 
his foresight is no less remark- 
able than the common-sense 
and moral courage which he 
displays in his financial ar- 
rangements for the present year. 
It has long been manifest that 
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the limits of direct taxation 
were being rapidly approached, 
and that it would be absolutely 
necessary ere long to extricate 
ourselves from the narrow 
groove in which Mr Gladstone 
and the Radicals had fixed us, 
and place our financial sys- 
tem on a wider and sounder 
basis. That time has now ar- 
rived, as the Conservative party 
always predicted that it would. 
But to expect that the old- 
fashioned bigots of free trade 
would acknowledge the truth, 
or that Liberal partisans would 
fail to take advantage of such 
a capital handle as the duty 
on corn supplies, could never 
for a moment have occurred 
to Sir Michael Hicks - Beach. 
Side by side, therefore, on the 
Treasury Bench, he and Mr 
Balfour will have to meet and 
repel the plausible cry, which 
is already launched, against the 
revival of “Church Rates and 
Protection.” If Ministers have 
confidence in themselves, the 
country will place confidence in 
them. Let them only drop the 
word “conciliation ” out of their 
vocabulary. It will disarm no- 
body ; nor in any quarter of the 
House will it earn either grati- 
tude or respect. 
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